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CHAPTER I. 

THE FERIAS FAMILY. 

Towards the close of a beautiful day in August, 
the two bells of the little church of Farias, which 
crowns the summit of the cliff on the western coast of 
Normandy, were ringing with -a joyous though some- 
what shrill sound. A prowd of people, all dressed in 
Sunday attire, was emerging from the church and 
gathering in groups in the cemetery. A murmur of 
satisfaction was heard as a nurse in full Normandy 
fSte-day costume appeared in the porch, carrying be- 
neath the shade of her large-winged cap an infant 
richly dressed in baptismal robes. The crowd made 
way for this important personage, who, from time to 
time, condescended to pause in her triumphal march 
and lift the child's veil, so that her friends might have 
the privilege of a glimpse at her charge. The nurse 
was followed by two servants in mourning livery 
carrying heavy bags, which attracted the almost 
universal attention of the less sentimental portion of 
the public. Suddenly the cure, still in his vestments 
and with an air of preoccupation, came from the 
church and spoke a few words to the servants, who 
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hurriedly withdrew, followed closely by the crowd. 
Soon the cur^ a robust middle-aged man with a 
good-humoured expression, found himself alone, and 
in the distance, mingling with the dash of the waves- 
upon the shore, he could hear the cries of the children 
as they disputed over the money distributed according 
to the usual custom after a baptism. At the same 
time the bells ceased their lively clanging, and the 
church resumed that appearance of severe melancholy 
which the sea seems to reflect upon all in its 
vicinity. Behind the great woods that veiled the hori- 
zon on the land side, and which, far as the eye could 
reach, followed the undulations of the hills, the sun was 
setting gloriously, piercing the thick masses of foliage 
with a thousand golden beams. His slanting rays still' 
reached the top of the cliff and fell shimmering upon 
the windows of the church, but his light could no- 
longer reach the ocean; which remained in deep andJ 
gloomy shadow. 

The door of the church now opened, and an old ladjr 
and gentleman, both tall and somewhat frail in ap- 
pearance, but with a most distinguished air of gentle 
dignity, slowly descended the steps from the porch, 
and, approaching the white marble monuments which 
covered two neighbouring graves, they knelt down, 
side by side. The cur6 also knelt, but a few paces in. 
the background. After a short time the old gentle- 
man rose and softly touched the shoulder of the lady,, 
who was still absorbed in prayer, her face hidden in 
her hands. 

*' Come, Louise," said he gently. 

She rose immediately, smiling at him through her 
tears, and he, drawing her towards him, pressed his 
trembling lips to her forehead. 

The curd drew near. " Monsieur le Marquis," said he. 
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in rather a nervous tone, " can you say, ' The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord' ? '' 

The old man sighed as for a moment he stood 
silently looking over the eea, then, raising his glance 
to heaven, said : " Yes, monsieur ; the Lord's name be 
praised ;" and taking the old lady's arm he left the 
cemetery with her. 

Half-an-hour later, when the twilight had almost 
darkened into night, a carriage drove noiselessly over 
the moist ground beneath a thick avenue, carrying to 
the ChS^teau de Farias all that remained of the ancient 
family of that name, the two grandparents whom we 
have seen kneeling beside their children'^ graves, and 
the little orphan who had just received in baptism' the 
names of Sibylle Anne, names which had been tradi- 
tional in the family for many generations. 

It was now rather more than a year since the Mar- 
quis and Marquise de Farias had lost, with but a few 
days' interval, their beloved daughter-in-law, Julie de 
Vergnes, who had lived with them only long enough to 
gain their affections and make them sensible of her 
loss, and their only son Christian, Comte de Farias, a 
gentle amiable young man, who died of grief at the 
sudden death of his wife. lit is not rare, in these days 
of overstrained sensitiveness and enfeebled faith, for 
blows like these to reduce the stricken ones to despair., 
That last and greatest misfortune Monsieur and Madame^ 
de Farias had, however, escaped ; though loving their 
children almost to excess, and feeling most acutely the 
unspeakable severity of their bereavement, they were^ 
sustained by faith in their God and by their mutual 
love, a love which had but increased as years rolled 
on, as well as by their sense of duty towards their 
orphan grandchild. 

1—2 
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CHAPTEE II. 

MADAME DE BEAUMESNIL. 

Madame de Beaumesnil, a near neighbour, had found, 
in the catastrophe which crushed the house of Ferias, 
a delightful occasion for exercising her talents as com- 
forter, a rSle for which she considered herself most 
especially adapted. We all know the history of the 
surgeon, who, by leaving the trap-door of his cellars 
in a dangerous condition, caused injury to the passers- 
by and thus gained patients for himself. There are 
some, nay many, women of this description in the 
world. Madame de Beaumesnil, who was a splendid 
specimen of her tribe, experienced such a strong de sire 
to dispense those treasures of love and chari.ty which 
nature had implanted in h^r bosom, that she was con- 
stantly looking forward to, without absolutely causing, , 
her neighbours' misfortunes. To a person animated 
by such active benevolence, a confinement and two 
sudden deaths, all occurring in a fortnight beneath the 
roof of one of her friends, formed a triple fite, a per- 
fect Godsend. When the young Comtesse was first 
taken ill, this discreet matron was seen rushing to the 
ChS,teau de Farias laden with quack medicines. Quite 
in her element, she did not cease throughout the fatal 
fortnight to counsel, to console, to weep, and to scream 
like a sea-gull during a storm, all the time being utterly 
useless and out of place. Such noisy demonstration 
of grief on the part of a stranger contrasted strongly 
with the calm of the old parents upon whom fell all 
the weight of this terrible trial, and who, withdrawing 
from the public gaze, strove as much as possible to hide 
their grief and tears. Their behaviour had greatly 
shocked Madame de Beaumesnil. Some days after 
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her return home, and towards the close of one of those 
enormous dinners which are common to the neighbour^ 
hood, she expressed her thoughts to her conmves in 
the vulgar terms which were habitual to her, and' 
which we will ask permission for once to reproduce. 

" Decidedly," said she, " these Fdrias have no feel- 
ing. I have always had my doubts, but now I am* 
sure. It is nothing but pride. In truth, if I had 
not been there not a tear would have been shed. And^ 
ma foi ! for all the thanks I received, I might just 
as well have spared my exertions and my tears ; but 
some people have hearts and some are made with- 
out them. Besides, what I do is for God, who can 
read the heart ; is not that true, Abb^ ? Take some- 
thing to drink, my dear Abbe. Come, you will at least 
take a little glass of my home-made liqueur ; you can- 
not refuse me. Dame ! you are not at the Chateau de 
Farias. We have not cellars full of cognac as they 
have, but such as we have we offer with all our hearts, 
and that counts for something. Come, another glass. 
Bah ! you can drink it. You must recruit your strength, 
Abb^. I saw you were very much upset at the two 
funerals; you wept over the altar like a fountain. 
Apropos, your altar-cloth is getting on finely; it would 
have been finished before this if it had not been for 
these misfortunes. But you must keep up your 
strength. Life is but a vale of tears, you know ; be- 
sides, let me ask why should we be more distressed 
than the Farias, who certainly do astonish me ? Never- 
theless, I can tell you it is not an unmitigated misfor- 
tune. It is sometimes a mercy when Providence re- 
moves people. That poor Julie had certainly some 
good qualities, but she was a little affected Parisian, 
and some day or other she would have caused annoy- 
ance to the Farias, more particularly with a husband 
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like Christian, who would never have been able to 
manage a woman, notwithstanding his grand airs. I 
do not deny that he ^as very agreeable, but proud as 
a peacock, a thorough Farias from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot ; and, cure^ this is surely one 
of those cases when we can say, with the blessed 
evangelist, that *He that exalteth himself shall be 
abased.' " 

Then pausing, Madame de Beauraesnil modestly re- 
freshed herself with some of the home-made liqueur, 
and wiped her thin lips, shaded with an almost manly 
down. 

Notwithstanding her utterly common mind, which 
we have endeavoured to illustrate by recording this 
gossip, Madame de Beaumesnil, although a thoroughly 
foolish, silly woman, was not intentionally disagreeable. 
A kind of vulgar cunning, which is frequently joined 
to a narrow mind, was in her united to a determined 
will and good head for business. The daughter of a 
small country squire with a large family, she seemed 
destined, as she would herself have said, to dress St. 
Catherine's hair, that patron saint of all virgin martyrs, 
when a friend suggested a cure for her despair. This 
was a marriage with an honest gentleman in a neigh- 
bouring Department, named Monsieur de Beaumesnil, 
rich and of an ancient family, but with a mind so 
feeble as almost to border upon idiocy. She said that 
she would marry him, and kept her promise. Monsieur 
de Beaumesnil, who was by no means so skilful in 
business as his wife, was not altogether to be pitied 
when he gave his name to Mademoiselle Desrozais, for 
she not only applied herself to the re-arrangement of 
his aflFairs, which had fallen into a very embarrassed 
state, but placed and kept them on a good footing. 
Monsieur de Beaumesnil could henceforth calmly resign 
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himself to the peaceful slumbers with which he loved 
to fill up the time unoccupied by eatings and in his 
rare intervals of wakefulness he was always ready to 
laugh at anything or nothing, seeming to find simple 
existence the happiest thing in the world. Otherwise 
he was as dumb as a fish, excepting when he had some 
dream to relate ; one often-repeated dream, when he 
imagined himself a bull, was for some unknown reason 
especially charming and delightful. 

Monsieur and Madame de Beaumesnil had no chil- 
dren, nor was. this a circumstance much to be regretted 
by any one, but it was a most fortunate one for Madame 
de Beaumesnil's family. First, one of her brothers, 
Th^odor Desrozais, who called himself the Chevalier, 
so as to give the idea of high birth, established himself 
at the Manoir de Beaumesnil. Thfodor was already 
middle-aged, with an enormous nose and tiny eyes, 
much given during the week to rather broad jokes and 
doubtful stories, which he condoned on Sundays by 
singing in the choir at Farias. Secondly, arrived a 
cousin^. Constance Desrozais, a stout old maid, smiling 
and servile, whom Madame de Beaumesnil, without 
the smallest compunction, made most useful in the 
work of the house ; and finally a niece, Clotilde Des- 
rozais, whose father had just been killed in Africa, a 
pretty brunette, though a passionate and an utterly 
spoiled child. 

" Do you know, cure," continued Madame de Beau- 
mesnil to her pastor, the usual confidant of her 
thoughts, but from whom we must in justice say she 
usually obtained but a faint, constrained, approbation, 
*' do you know, I have always remarked that spoiled 
children generally turn out the best in the end. Sweet 
iittle things, what is the use of contradicting them ? 
they will meet with plenty of crosses during their 
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lives, dear loves. Besides, it is wanting in confidence 
towards God, always to be looking after them. I 
know that is not the Ferias' idea, and they do noi; 
hesitate to insinuate as to Clotilde, the dear child, 
that she will some day reproach us for having spoilt 
her. On the contrary, she loves and respects Monsieur 
de Beaumesnil and myself to an almost unimaginable 
degree. Is it not so, my adored Clotilde ?" 

Mademoiselle Clotilde, who was now between seven 
and eight years old, had been seated, balancing herself 
on the back of a chair, listening to the whole of this 
edifying discourse ; she now for sole response put her 
tongue out at her aunt. 

"How charmingly natural and playful!" said Madame 
de Beaumesnil, without being in the least disconcerted. 
" As to the Farias, we shall see what will be the result 
of all their fancies upon education. This paganish 
name they have given the child does not augur very 
well for her future. It is pride again that has prompted 
them in the choice of her name. Mark my words, 
cur^, they will make her a silly affected woman like 
her mother." 

It seems astonishing that a woman like Madame de 
Beaumesnil, with so vulgar a family, could be admitted 
to intimacy in a home like that of the Farias, where 
reigned natural good taste, and the thorough good 
breeding of generations. But one of the principal 
drawbacks to country life, is the impossibility of 
choosing your associates. Besides, Madame de Beau- 
mesnil. in spite of her pretended disdain, attached in- 
finite importance to being friendly with great people, 
and had sufficient tact to impose on her family and 
herself considerable reserve both in speech and manners 
when at Farias. Moreover, when at the chS.teau, she 
wore herself out in her endeavours to appear always 
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amiable and ready to oblige in everything. The Farias' 
natural tolerance, and the absolute necessity for a. 
second at bUliards and a fourth at whist, games whiph 
the old Marquis much enjoyed, and in which the^ 
Chevalier excelled, further explained an intimacy be- 
tween two such utterly opposite families. 



CHAPTER III. 

SIBYLLE. 



The Comte and Comtesse de Vergnes, Sibylle's mater- 
nal grandparents, who lived in Paris and moved in the 
best society, did not make the slightest objection to 
the proposal which the Farias made to them soon after 
the sad event which had plunged both the famijies 
into mourning. This proposal was that Sibylle should 
remain in the country until the moment arrived when 
she would be ready to receive the last finishing 
touches to her education, then she was to go to the 
H&tel de Vergnes, whence she would make her entry 
into the world and prepare for her marriage. The 
Comtesse de Vergnes, a very worldly woman, still 
young, and striving to appear much younger than she 
really was, was specially delighted at an arrangement 
which deferred the moment when she must accept 
the rdle of grandmother and resign all pretensions to 
youth. 

We must confess that the first years of Sibylle 
Anne de Farias' life were passed without the occurrence 
of any remarkable eveni The child was pretty, with 
large blue eyes, usually most gentle and serious, but 
becoming of a deeper tint when she gave vent ta 
noisy and mysterious fits of passion, only to be soothed 
by the incantations of her nurse. Sibylle^ to tell the? 
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truth, was quite sufficiently liable to those sudden 
tempers which do not form the most charming trait 
of childhood. One summer evening when they had 
just placed her in her cradle in front of a window left 
open on account of the great heat, she was seized with 
an access of fury so vehement and so prolonged that 
the Marquis and Marquise ran hurriedly to the room. 
The nurse had exhausted all her eflforts to soothe her, 
.and declared she could not comprehend what the child 
wanted; the Marquise sang a lullaby, the Marquis 
groaned, the child continued to cry. 

"It is really past endurance," said the Marquis; 
"there must be a pin running into her. Look, nurse." 

" No, mon ami, that is not it," said the Marquise ; 
** it is something she wishes for." 

" But what is it she wants ? Try and find out, I beg 
•of you, for it is impossible to stand this noise." 

"Mo7i ami" replied the Marquise, who with the supe- 
riority of maternal instinct knew to what the exaspe- 
rated child by looks and outstretched arms was point- 
ing, " I know what she wants ; she wants a star." 

" Mon Liev, ! I believe you are right. Yes, it is 
clearly a star that she wants." 

" Oh, then," said the nurse, " you can easily satisfy 
her, monsieur, if you light a piece of paper and put it 
into her hand." 

" No, no," said the Marquis, " I will not have any- 
thing of that sort. Not only is it wrong to deceive 
children in the smallest matter^ but it is also wrong to 
give way to all their caprices. Nurse," continued he 
in a severe voice, "shut the window." 

This coup d!Hat accomplished and the window shut, 
Sibylle Anne, after a moment's reflection, resigned her- 
. self to sleep, and probably dreamt that she held the 
•coveted star in her little clenched hand. 
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When Sibylle was at length able to add words to 
gestures, it was very apparent that some oflfended fairy, 
forgotten at her christening, had given her the fatal gift 
of wishing for the most unreasonable things, and also 
of insisting upon her desires being satisfied with an 
impetuous ardour which, when opposed, became almost 
frenzy. This unbridled temper was soon observed 
with complacency by Madame de Beaumesnil, who 
did not fail to condole with and thoroughly dispirit 
Madame de Farias. 

" Do you think, mon ami" sighed the Marquise to 
her husband, " that our angel of a child is possessed 
by a demon ?" 

" No, my dear," replied the old Marquis, " that I do 
not believe. It is certain that when the child wishes 
for anything, she does so passionately ; but so much 
the better if what she desires be good. I have fre- 
quently, ma chere, observed you admiring the child's 
little pink transparent nails. I beg you to remember 
that if uncared for they would speedily turn into 
hideous claws. Thus it is with aU the faculties given 
us by Heaven, they are all two-edged, either for evil or 
for good. The more strong and firm the faculties, the 
greater the gift. The only duty is properly to direct 
and regulate them. When Sibylle has arrived at years 
of discretion, that will be a duty she must perform for 
herself; up to that time we must endeavour to guide 
and direct her. I have always considered that parents 
and others, whose sacred task it is to educate children, 
are greatly responsible for the future conduct of those 
children. I have such a firm belief in the justice of 
God, that I am convinced that He deigns to trace all 
our faults to their original source, to investigate the 
first germs of their existence, and with perfect equity to 
take into consideration the effects of early errors upon 
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the after-lift of each of us. This duty imposed upon 
us, and of which we must give an account, is without 
doubt a heavy burden; but on the other hand ma 
cMre, it is sweet to think that our influence over the 
future of our children ends not with this life, but is 
prolonged even through eternity. As to Sibylle, with- 
out wishing to break her will to ours, for that will 
may be' a moat excellent quality and matchless weapon 
in the -battle of life, I would yet use every means to 
guide it into the paths of truth, of reason, and of com- 
mon sense. I could much wish that my old age were 
spared this task, for with my foolish fondness for th& 
child I should indeed be reduced to despair if she- 
looked upon her grandfather, now, alas ! her only 
father, as a hard taskmaster. God knows that I am* 
not that." 

" Not only God, but I also know that," said Madame 
de Farias, with a glance of infinite tenderness towards, 
her husband. 

Their conversation was suddenly interrupted by 
piercing cries from the garden, which immediately 
called upon Monsieur de Ferias to put his theories into 
practice. He started at once upon his disagreeable 
mission, and perceived his granddaughter fighting 
furiously with both feet and hands against her faithful 
nurse, who had for the last two or three years been 
promoted to the place of gouvemante. This sad scene 
was passing at the edge of a fish-pond, in which three 
or four superb swans were sailing about majestically. 
When she saw her grandfather approaching, Sibylle 
ceased her cries and waited, her eyes still sparkling 
with anger, and her lips pressed closely together in an 
attitude of resolution. 

" What is the matter with you ?" said Monsieur de 
Farias. 
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" I want to ride on the swan," briefly replied Sibylle. 
" Ride on the swan," repeated the Marquis ; " what 
do you mean by such nonsense ?" 

^he nurse then explained that Sibylle, after having 

i(Bd the swans very prettily, had suddenly announced 

. Jaer intention of riding on one of them and making the 

tour of the pond. " She would be drowned, Monsieur 

le Marquis, would she not V 

"There is no doubt about that," replied the Marquis; 
•*'and her bad behaviour almost deserves that she 
•should try the experiment." 

"The swans are not drowned," said Sibylle. 
" God has given to the swans the power of swimming, 
and you have not that power." 

" I will ride on the swan," replied Sibylle, shaking 
•with anger. 

" You must go to your room if you cannot be reason- 
,able. Take her away, nurse." 

Sibylle again struck at her nurse and redoubled her 
cries. Monsieur de Farias, lifting her up by her dress, 
carried her quickly to the chateau and shut her into 
one of the lower rooms, then returning to his wife he 
•sank overcome into an arm-chair. " I have at least," 
sighed he, " the consolation, ma chere, of knowing that 
I suflFer more than Sibylle." 

"We must not, however, forget that some of our 
readers have no children ; we will, therefore, restrain 
ourselves from following Monsieur de Ferias step by 
.step through the application of his system of educa- 
ttion. It will be sufficient to say that, after a good 
many scenes analogous to that we have described, 
Sibylle at length fully understood that the nature of 
things and the superior reason of her grandfather 
^ould, and in many cases would, stop the torrent of her 
self-will, until such time as she should sufficiently 
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understand the moral laws as to be able to guide 
and restrain her wishes. The day at length arrived 
when it sufficed for Monsieur de Farias to say, smilingly^ 
" Sibylle, you want to ride on the swan," immediately 
to put a stop to any unreasonable caprice. Briefly, 
the only remains of her natural imperiousness was a 
persevering and determined pursuit of any permitted 
aspiration. 

Madame de Beaumesnil, who was a jealous spectator 
of these satisfactory results, changed her tone, instead 
of pitying Sibylle's relations, she pitied SibyUe herself. 

"I believe," said she, "those old Farias have no more 
feeling than my shoe, to beat that child as they do, 
poor little thing, a motherless child. They have never 
touched her when I have been there, they dare not, 
they know what I should think. They know I should 
fly at them, Ferias though they be. You can easily 
see that the child is constantly being beaten, she 
trembles before them and detests them, and to speak 
frankly it is what they merit. That will be their 
punishment until God Himself takes them in hand." 

Madame Beaumesnil was mistaken. Thanks to the 
goodness of that God whom she, after the manner of 
devotees of her class, so frequently invoked, and whom 
she understood so ill, a mother may safely punish her 
child when naughty without running the horrible risk 
of being hated. A child, like a nation, is imbued with 
a strong sense of justice. Children love their parents 
as people love their rulers — ^when they can respect 
them. Sibylle, very far from detesting Monsieur and 
Madame de Farias, felt a greater affection for them 
than children of her age usually display ; while they, 
in the intervals of their necessary severities, made her 
home, by their love and kindness, the happiest little 
nest in the world. Her serious, refined, and somewhat 
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enthusiastic mind was greatly impressed by her grand- 
parents' devotion and candour to each other, by their 
tranquil dignity and the patriarchal manner in which 
they ruled their household. Contrasting styles of 
ordering an establishment were not wanting to assist 
her judgment. Sometimes she would be sent to the 
manor to pass the day with Madame^ de Beaumesnil, 
who professed to have for her the feelings of a mother, 
and who discharged her maternal duties by paying the 
child absurd compliments and stuffing Ber with in- 
digestible dainties. On these occasions, the idle trivial 
conversation of her hostess, the insipid gaiety of 
Monsieur de Beaumesnil, the drinking songs of the 
Chevalier, Mademoiselle Constance's gossips with the 
servants, the noisy turbulent behaviour of the pretty 
brunette, Clotilde, who was three or four years older 
than herself, plunged SibyUe into a state of disagree- 
able astonishment, which she naively expressed on her 
return home. 

"Have you been amused, my darling?" asked 
Madame de Farias. 

"Yes, grandmamma, they amused me but they 
wearied me." 

It was by these excursions amongst her neighbours, 
that SibyDe became sensible of the high moral tone 
preserved at Farias. She loved it all ; the old-fashioned 
antiquated air about everything in the chateau and 
the faint scent of lilies which pervaded their apart- 
ments. 

The Marquis de Ferias had preserved a part of his 
large estates for his own cultivation. Each Saturday 
it was his custom himself to pay their wages to the 
labourers iil his employ, profiting by the occasion to 
become acquainted with their families and wants and 
thus be able to regulate his charities. This ceremony 
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of paying the wages was a great enjoyment to Sibylle. 
During fine weather it took place on a grassy slope 
lying between the park and the fields, where, towards 
the close of the day, the Marquis and Marquise seated 
themselves on a bench shaded by a group of fir-trees, 
Sibylle placing herself gravely between them. She 
soon heard the song of the reapers, in a few moments 
she could see their long line at the top of the hill 
which rose above the park ; they descended a path- 
way winding through the furze, still singing, their 
reaping hooks in their hands or their pitchforks on 
their shoulders, and did not ceasie their song until 
arriving at a stile in the fence in front of the group of 
fir-trees. They then ranged themselves before the 
Marquis, receiving each in his turn their wages, and 
often something more, from the hands of the proud and 
delighted Sibylle. 

Monsieur de Farias had inherited another tradition 
from his father, which he maintained with equal 
fidelity. At the hour of Angelus he assembled his 
servants, and those labourers resident on his farm, in 
the salon and read to them the evening prayers, add- 
ing to the liturgy a few words suitable to the under- 
standing and sorrows of those who listened to him. 
The twilight which shadowed this family scene, the 
muffled sounds marking the entrance and departure of 
the servants, the tears rolling down the cheeks of 
Madame de Ferias, the touching though slight allu- 
sions to present troubles made by the old Marquis, all 
combined to make this daily solemnity appear to 
Sibylle a most happy hour, full of a deep and penetrat- 
ing charm. 

But she had other pleasures of a less serious cast. 
Next to her husband and her grandchild, Madame 
Farias loved her flowers and rare poultry. It was 
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doubtful whether she really possessed a passion for 
these things or whether she merely cultivated them so 
as to give the Marquis the ineffable pleasure of procur- 
ing for her what she wished. However that might be, 
very few weeks passed, without the Marquise finding 
before her window in the morning a cage or a flower- 
pot, which had apparently fallen from the skies during 
the night. Monsieur de Farias, hidden behind some 
neighbouring bushes with SibyUe at his feet, watched 
with a beating heart to see the effect of the surprise 
upon Madame de Farias. It naturally came to pass 
that Madame de Farias had never seen, nor even 
imagined that there could be in the world, flowers of 
such splendid tints, or fowls of such peculiar beauty* 
The result of these attentions faithfully repeated dur- 
ing many years, was that the fowl-yard and greenhouse 
had become much celebrated and sought after by 
visitors to the neighbourhood. 

The Marquise passed many hours of her happy 
existence in the cultivation of these pursuits, for which 
she thanked heaven and her husband, although she 
sometimes wept as she tended her favourites ; but to 
Sibylle this land of birds and flowers appeared a 
paradise without a cloud, where her grandmother 
reigned as queen. Her grandfather, the creator of 
this simple magic, seemed to her, with his white 
powdered hair, an almost divine being, and, indeed, 
Madame de Farias almost believed the same. Sibylle 
saw her one morning looking through the glass of the 
greenhouse with a delighted expression, she, in her 
turn, also looked, and saw Monsieur de Farias budding 
a rose tree in the morning sun. 

"Mon Dieu ! ma mignonne," said the Marquise, "do 
you see how handsome your grandfather looks ?" 

" Ah, he is indeed handsome." 

2 
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Sibylle, hurrying her tardy steps, approached the 
old Marquis, and repeated to him in her somewhat 
haughty phraseology : 

" Grandpapa, the Marquise de Ferias sent Bje to teU' 
you that she considers you very handsome'." 

The Marquis smiled. 

" How absurd. Go and tell her that I consider her 
charming." Then, recalling SibyUe, he said, "Take 
her this rose." 



CHAPTER IV. 

JACQUES FjfeRAY. 

The first few hours of a summer's day, when that day 
has broken beneath a cloudless azure sky, have such a 
calm pure sweetness about them that it seems as if 
they must last through all etlernity. Suddenly a breeze 
disturbs this apparently eternal calm, the trees bend 
shivering before it, white streaks of cloud appear, and 
soon, like a veil drawn by invisible hands across the 
face of the sky, spread from one horizon to the other ; 
while the weather-wise, anxiously scanning the heavens 
foretell a quickly-coming storm. This comparison- 
may appear somewhat trite, but none can so well ex- 
press the new phase in SiJbyUe's life which succeeded 
to the five or six years of perfect peace and serenity^ 
which we have endeavoured to portray. Her spirits 
suddenly became most unequal, at times she would 
give way to fits of wild gaiety ; more often a chilly 
blast seemed to pass over her heart and bow her like 
corn before the wind. At the same time she became 
possessed with vague, poetical fancies impelling her to 
solitude ; she would then drag her nurse away to the 
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woods, which extended round the park of Farias, and 
not return home until the evening. 

" What does she find to amuse her V* at length 
asked Monsieur de Farias, who was much puzzled by 
this strange behaviour. 

" Monsieur le Marquis," replied the nurse, " this is 
what passes : We walk along very quietly for some 
time, and mademoiselle is as good as gold. Only if 
she chances to catch the smallest glimpse of the sea 
through the trees she is enchanted, she claps her hands 
and cries ' Nurse, nurse ! the sea, the sea !' and then 
seizing hold of my hand she makes me run with her 
until I am ready to drop, crying out, ' the sea, the sea!' 
all the time and laughing loudly. Then I sit down 
under a tree and take out my work; mademoiselle 
generally sits down beside me and the smallest thing 
will amuse her. She will sit for hours looking seriously 
at a leaf, a flower, or even a morsel of moss. At other 
times she will curl herself up under a bush and sleep 
in the grass like a partridge in a furrow. I said, mon- 
sieur, that she slept,' but I am not sure that she does 
that always, for to-day I lifted up her hat, which she 
had pulled over her eyes, and found her crying. Per- 
haps she had been dreaming." 

This last circumstance alarmed the Marquis, and h6 
sent for Sibylle. 

" What were you crying about in the wood to-day, 
ma ch^re," said he, "had anything vexed you — were 
you unhappy ?" 

*' Oh, dear, no," replied the child, cheerfully, throw- 
ing her arms round her grandfather's neck. 

'* What did you cry for, then ?" 

" I don't know. For nothing." 

And Monsieur de Ferias was obliged to be content 
with this answer. 

2—2 
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There was one spot in the Farias woods for which 
Sibylle showed a special fondness. This was a narrow 
and most secluded valley, at the bottom of which ran 
a little brook half hidden by the luxuriant verdure of 
its banks. At the source of the stream the ground 
was very rocky and broken. A large rock overhung ' 
the valley from which filtered small streamlets of clear 
water, which were gathered into an antique stone 
basin that, when full, overflowed into the valley. This ^ 
dripping- well, shadowed as it was by thick trees, fes- 
tooned and overgrown with moss and creepers all 
glittering with spray and surrounded by complete 
solitude, had such a wild and charming effect that it 
was at one time endowed with a legend, but at the 
period of which we are writing only the name, La 
Eoche k la Fde, remained. This name, which roused 
all the romance in her nature, doubtless greatly con- 
tributed to make it one of Sibylle's favourite resorts. 
She used to stay there with singular perseverance, 
gazing with a curious eye at the rock, half-frightened, 
half- captivated, as if waiting for some adventure, and 
her expectation was gratified, for she met with two 
unexpected incidents at that spot. 

One summer evening she went to pay a visit to La 
Eoche k la Fde, whilst her nurse, as usual, remained 
seated working at the foot of a tree in the "upper part 
of the wood, for Sibylle preferred being alone with her 
rock. Mademoiselle de Farias was at this period be- 
tween seven and eight years old, tall for her age and 
elegant in her movements. Her thick masses of fair 
hair were imprisoned in a net, the weight of which 
caused her to throw her head back in a somewhat 
haughty manner. She usually wore a broad-brimmed 
hat with a long black feather, beneath which her 
naturally dark and serious eyes looked almost fierce ; 
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but sometimes discarding her hat, she would twine 
bindweed, leaves, and flowers amongst her hair, form- 
ing a thick crown round her head like those seen on 
andient statues of sylvan deities. This summer even- 
ing she had thus decorated herself, and using the little 
fountain as a mirror, had arranged a gracefully wild 
head-dress. Holding in her hand a small switch froub 
which she had pealed the bark, she stood by the foun- 
tain gazing before her with an absent and distraught 
look. Every now and then she would lift her white 
wand and draw vague and mysterious signs in the air,, 
as if playing some part in a fairy idyll and weaving 
spells of enchantment around herself. Suddenly the 
brushwood in front of her was parted and a man 
sprang lightly on to the sward surrounding the foun- 
tain. Sibylle made one step backwards and half- 
opened her lips as if to scream, then remained still in 
a fearless attitude, her eyes fixed upon the intruder, her 
hand resting upon her wand. The young man certainly 
did not present at all an alarming aspect. He was not 
more than twenty years old, dressed in travelling cos- 
tume, active, with a youthful grace and a gentle, open 
look in his eyes. The unexpected appearance of the 
child, her beauty, her wild crown of flowers, and her 
striking attitude had at first sight all combined to 
make the young man speechless with astonishment. 
He murmured a few words smilingly to himself, then 
aloud, "Pardon me, mademoiselle, I fear that I am 
trespassing." 

" Yes," said SibyUe. 

" Pray excuse me, I will go immediately. I came," 
showing an album, " to sketch in the wood, thinking 
that it was open to the public." 

SibyUe not replying, he turned to retrace his 
steps. 
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" What a pity," continued he, gaily, " it is so pretty 
here. May I ask you the name of this spot." 
" La Roche a la Fee." 
" Ah ! and you are the fairy ?" said the young man, 

> 

who was amused at the child's gravity. 

A smile passed across Sibylle's face, *' Yes," said she. 

" Mon Dieu ! Will you permit me to draw your por- 
trait ?" 

" No." 

" Will you allow me to ask your name ?" 

« Sibylle." 

" Adieu, then, Mademoiselle Sibylle. Will you let 
me kiss you, my child ?" 

" No !" 

*^ May I at least kiss your hand ?" 

Sibylle held out her hand with as much dignity as 
if she were the Infanta of Spain. The young man 
smiled, then kissed it gravely. 

" I am deeply grateful to you, mademoiselle. Now 
I must bid you farewell, and I can assure you that I 
shall never forget either the dripping- well or the fairy. 
Keep a little place of remembrance for me also, will 
you?" 

" I do not know your name." 
My name is Raoul. Can you remember it ?" 
For ever," said the child. 

Baoul, feeling slightly embarrassed, without exactly 
knowing why, looked at her for another minute with 
a smile, then bowing respectfully disappeared amidst 
the brushwood. 

A few days later the Marquise de Farias, seated with 
her grandchild on her knee, commenced improvising a 
fairy tale, an art in which she excelled. 

" Once upon a time a king's son went to hunt in a 
forest on the banks of the Ganges. He was beautiful 



It 
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-as the day, well-educated and intellectual. He was 
called '' 

The Marquise paused, seeking for a nama 

Sibylle provided her with one. " Raoul," said she. 

"Why Raoul ?' asked Madame de Ferias, somewhat 
astonished. 

A faint blush rose and spread over the child's cheeks. 
'For some reason, which it would have puzzled her to 
explain, she had kept to herself the innocent secret of 
her meeting with the stranger. She no longer hesi- 
tated, but instantly confided everything to her grand- 
mother, frankly confessing that this Kaoul having ap- 
peared to her to possess all the good qualities bestowed 
upon the imaginary prince, his name had naturally 
occurred as a most suitable one. Madame de Farias 
laughed much at the little adventure, although feeling 
rather uneasy. The next day she took the opportunity 
>o£ a trip to the village of Ferias to inquire about the 
stranger, and then found that Baoul, whom everyone 
represented as a cheerful open-hearted young man, 
evidently belonging to the best society, had left that 
part of the country on the evening of the same day 
in which he had visited La Boche k la F^. That 
being the case Sibylle was at liberty to continue her 
beloved rambles, and thus a short time later she met 
with a second adventure at the same spot ; but before 
xelating it we must give a few words of preface. 

The stream which sprang from the fairy's fountain, 
after passing through the woods fell into the sea about 
«Lx miles off; but having by the way absorbed two or 
three other streamlets, it swelled into a little river, 
which, a few years before the commencement of this 
history, turned a mill established on the borders of the 
forest. The miller's name was Jacques Fdray. He 
bad willingly served his time in the navy and on his 
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return home, finding that his fxincte was still faithfut 
to him, he presented her with his sailor's earrings^ 
and she shortly became the miller's fair, good-looking 
wife. They were a very happy couple. Jacques Feray 
was an honest, good-tempered man, with a musical 
voice which he had improved by practice on board 
ship, and he soon brought it again into use beside the 
cradle of the little daughter whom his wife presented 
him with. In front of the mill was a little square- 
garden, where on summer evenings might be seen a 
charming picture of domestic felicity, formed by the 
pretty cheerful young wife, the gaily singing dusty 
miller and the little child playing round their feet* 
After five or six years Madame Feray again looked 
forward to becoming a mother, and Jacques vowed 
that this time it must be a boy. In the meanwhile, 
one dull autumn night, a torrent of rain fell in all the^ 
district round Farias, this deluge continuing through 
the following day. By the next night the peaceful 
mill-stream had changed into a rushing river, which 
overflowing its banks covered the neighbouring mea- 
dows and destroyed the mill. Jacques Feray with 
much difficulty escaped with his wife and child 
to find himself absolutely penniless, as not only was 
his home in ruins and his machinery destroyed, but h& 
had likewise lost a considerable store of grain and 
flour. In three days he also lost his wife, who could*^ 
not survive the shock she had sustained, and his little 
daughter, unable to rally from the results of the night's 
exposure, soon followed her mother to the cemetery at> 
Ferias. The cure, the day after the child's funeral^ . 
went to visit the bereaved father. He found the un- 
happy man stretched upon his face beside one of the 
mill wheels which was lying amongst the slimy depositK. 
now covering the once gay garden. 
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" Come, Jacques," said the cur6, trying to raise him, 
but Jaques did not move. 

"Mon ami, I beg of you to rise/* 

Jacques lifted his head. "Leave me," said he„ 
"there is no God." 

The cur6, powerless to extract any other answer,, 
went sadly away. The next day found Jacques in 
the same position, and answering all attempts at con- 
solation with the same words, *' There is no God." 

It was soon seen that the poor man had quite lost 
his reason. He left the ruined mill and took possession 
of a miserable deserted hut at the top of the cliflf,, 
which had been built to shelter the sheep during the, 
heat of the day, and there he lived more like a savage- 
animal than a human being. At times, particularly 
during storms, he was heard giving vent to wild 
shrieks which froze the blood of those who listened. 
Several times the windows of the little church at 
Ferias were found broken, and the stations of the 
cross in the nave chipped by stones. A watch was 
set, and one night Jacques was surprised flinging stones 
with ferocious, though puerile, anger against the house^ 
of that God who had chastised him. It was proposed 
that he should be placed under restraint, but the cur^ 
had pity, and as this was the only sign of violence whick 
could be brought against him, he was left in peace.. 
Although ferocious in appearance, he was perfectly 
harmless to those about him. Like all unfortunates he 
had long ceased to be compassionated, and had become 
but an object of terror or of ridicule. He was called, 
mad Feray, and while, through fear, broken meat would 
be given him by the farmer's wives, the children would 
at the same moment amuse themselves by pinning rags 
to his back. 

One day Sibylle, having left her nurse at some^ 
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•distance, was kneeling beside the rocky basin which 
received the water from La Boche F^e. Her head was 
bare, and after having for a few moments curiously 
examined the plants springing up around the fountain, 
lahe sank down amidst the flowers. Seized with one 
of those inexplicable fits of depression to which she 
had for some time been subject, she began to weep, 
watching her tears as they fell one by one with a little 
splash like pearls into the transparent water. A slight 
sound made her look up, and she perceived Jacques 
Feray squatting amongst the brushwood opposite. 
His head, covered with the remnants of a straw hat, was 
protruding from a bush, his face haggard and pale, and 
altogether he presented a most affrighting appearance. 
Has glance was fixed upon Sibylle with an air of in- 
tense interest, while large tears poured from his hollow 
«yes and fell unheeded upon his neglected grey beard. 
The child, though not usually timid, trembled at the 
jsight of this apparition, she would have called for help 
but her voice failed. Jacques, seeing her fear, said, in 
A low plaintive voice : 

" Do not fear. I will not hurt you." 

Then rising, while Sibylle also mechanically did the 
same, he approached nearer and again gazed fixedly at 
her. 

" Poor child," murmured he, " poor child," and fall- 
ing on the ground and hiding his head on his arms he 
burst into sobs. 

Sibylle had heard the history of the poor man, and 
guessing that some fancied resemblance recalled the 
little girl whom he had lost, her pity overcame her 
fear, and kneeling beside him she gently passed her hand 
over the madman's dishevelled head. Then frightened 
at her own boldness, she ran to rejoin her nurse, who 
was not a little alarmed the instant after to see 
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Jacques Fdray approach and then follow them like a 
dog to the ch&teau. Monsieur and Madame de Farias, 
moved by Sibylle's accoimt of what had passed, went 
to the unhappy man, who had halted at the park gate, 
spokQ kindly to him and filled his bag with provisions. 
From that time it was observed that Jacques became 
much <;almer and more quiet in his demeanour, and but 
few d^ys passed without his appearing at the gate, 
when Sibylle always ran to him with food. She 
frequently met him in her walks, and he, perceiving 
her love for wild flowers, and learning which were her 
favourites, used to arrange huge boquets which, with- 
out a 'word, he laid at the child's feet. She would 
say, with a smile, " Thank you, good Jacques," and 
he would retire satisfied. He was called "Le fou 
de Sibylle " by the Marquis and Marquise, and by the 
servants "Le fou de Mademoiselle." Sibylle was 
touched and somewhat proud of the dominion which 
she exercised over this desolate and mutinous spirit. 
Her influence, however, had its limits. By the advice 
of her grandparents she one day endeavoured to lead 
Jacques to mass at the church at Farias. Arrived at 
the gate of the churchyard, he violently disengaged 
himsdf from Sibylle's detaining hand, and with a wild 
shriek fled away across the fields. 

Two months after her first meeting with Jacques, 
Sibylle received a visit from Clotilde Desrozaia, who 
was soon going to a convent school in Paris to finish, 
or rather, in truth, to commence her education. 

Mademoiselle Clotilde was now twelve or thirteen 
years old. She was tall and beautifully proportioned, 
with superb eyes usually half -veiled by her eyelids, but 
when seen, most entrancing. She had heavy masses of 
blue-black hair, and her teeth showed white as nuts 
between her rosy lips. She further appeared endowed 
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with a keen intelligence and strong feelings, but in. 
truth it was impossible to say what elements might, 
exist in the chaos of this rich, uncultivated nature,- 
utterly uncontrolled and entirely abandoned to its own 
resources. Her disposition inspired Sibylle with as 
much distrust as affection. Mademoiselle Clotilde fre- 
quently tormented Sibylle by endeavouring to exercise 
over her an overpowering authority ; an instant after 
bewitching her with affection and tenderness. She 
would press Sibylle to her heart and with tearful eyes- 
exclaim : 

" I love yoJi, my own Sibylle ; I will love you for 
ever. You must vow also to love me with all your 
life. Let us vow it together." 

Sibylle timidly did so. 

" Do you know," continued Clotilde, " I love you so* 
much I could eat you." 

In the meantime, she contented herself with simply 
snapping and worrying at Sibylle. 

Mademoiselle Desrozais had, as we said, come to pass 
a day at Farias. While Sibylle was busy preparing a 
little feast for her friend. Clotilde, looking from the 
window, perceived Jacques F6ray sleeping in the shade 
in the courtyard. Clotilde, without saying a word, 
ran to the kitchen and procured some twine, then 
collecting some old pieces of iron, broken pieces of 
glass, and a few worn-out spurs, she tied all together 
and, quietly approaching the sleeping Jacques, attached 
the clattering string of things to his clothes. After 
having taken the cruel precaution to fasten all the out- 
lets from the courtyard, she called her dog Max, a 
savage mongrel animal, which went everywhere with 
her, and kicking Jacques F^ray so as to waken, hiw, 
suddenly she cried : 

*■ Here, Max, here my dog ; bite him, bite him.** 
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Jacques always greatly feared dogs, while they on 
their side did not display much love for him. Seeing 
the bull-dog springing towards him, he rushed wildly 
away, the clattering appendage hanging from his coUar 
Adding to his perplexity and fright. He flew from one 
gate to the other, dashing himself vainly against each, 
panting, screaming, and terrified, the dog close to his 
heels, all to Clotilde*s great delight. Sibylle, attracted 
by the sudden uproar, ran to the window. When she 
«aw what was passing, she sprang into the courtyard 
and reached Jacques just as the dog*s teeth were in 
his ragged trousers. Sibylle exerted all her strength 
to release her proUge from the ferocious bull-dog, who 
suddenly turned his rage from Jacques and bit her 
savagely in the arm. The servants now arrived upon 
the scene, drove oflf the dog, and carried Sibylle faint- 
ing away. Seeing the unexpected result of her 
malicious trick, Clotilde burst into tears; an hour 
after, as she was returning home with her amiable 
aunt, Jacques, who was again stretched upon the pave- 
ment, half rose and pointing to the appendage which 
she had fastened to him, shook his fist at her. Clotilde 's 
answer to the idiot's silent menace was a burst of scorn- 
ful laughter. 

For three days Sibylle kept her bed with a feverish 
attack, and Jacques F^ray spent those days upon the 
ground beneath her window. After many vain attempts 
to persuade him to move> Monsieur de Farias gave orders 
that he should be left in peace and food given him. 
Even at night he did not stir. On the fourth morning 
he heard himself called by name, and rising quickly 
he saw Sibylle at her window. There was something 
very touching in the look of happiness which passed 
like a ray of winter sunshine across his melancholy 
face, so long unvisited by a smile. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISS O'NEIL. 

Monsieur dr Ferias, who held the theory that a 
child's moral training should commence even in the 
cradle, had yet been in no hurry to begin the intel- 
lectual education of his granddaughter. , 

" The soul," said he, " is like a young tree. From the 
very beginning its growth requires sustaining and 
directing ; but we can learn a lesson from Nature, who- 
waits patiently until the trees have attained a certain 
degree of strength and vigour before she expects them 
to bear fruit. The more this little brain," continued 
he, caressing Sibylle's fair head, "displays good 
and gentle qualities, so much the more does it 
require to be cautiously and carefully treated in its 
youth." 

However, the time at length arrived when Mcfnsieur 
and Madame de Ferias judged it suitable for Sibylle to 
be initiated into the mysteries of the alphabet. Then 
ensued a period of doubt and vexation, which caused 
Madame de Beaumesnil unmitigated delight. Sibylle^ 
who showed such quick intelligence and lively interest in 
imaginary stories, the only study which she had as yet 
attempted, now displayed a most lamentable incapacity 
for the difficult science of reading. Neither tenderness 
nor severity could conquer her invincible dislike to 
regular application. The poor Marquise, finding her 
efforts vain, and nearly losing all patience, summoned 
the cure of Ferias to her aid, thinking that he might 
be able to overawe the child. The cur^ a most con- 
scientious man and one who had a profound ^respect 
for the Fdrias family, religiously endeavoured to per- 
form his task, but neither could he succeed. 
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" I am becoming perfectly worn out with the at- 
tempt," said he^ little dreaming that a far heavier task 
was before him. 

" The poor child is an idiot," replied Madame de 
Beaumesnil. " I am sure they have brought it on 
themselves; they have stupified her with their se- 
verity. At five years old Clotilde could read and recite- 
fables." 

" Nothing but a miracle can^elp us out of the diffi- 
culty," despondently sighed the cure. 

The difficulty was, however, at length overcome, nor 
was it, as the cur^ expected, caused b}^ some chance 
accident, but a miracle such as through Divine good- 
ness we may always hope for, took place. It is from 
the heart and not from some convulsion of nature, that 
miracles now spring. Sibylle had not been left in 
ignorance that she was an orphan, and she understood 
the sad significance of the word ; but Monsieur and 
Madame de Fdrias, fearing that the melancholy history 
would leave too great an effect upon her mind, had 
always refused to give the particulars which her 
childish curiosity demanded, and she was simply told 
that her father and mother were in heaven. The 
dependants had all received orders to give the same 
answer, and had faithfully respected the command. 
Even any word or sign, which could draw Sibylle's 
attention to the two white stones in the little cemetery, 
were forbidden. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
Sibylle, who always accompanied her grandparents to 
mass at the parish church, doubtless perceived some- 
thing peculiar in their manner or their looks as they 
passed the two graves, for one day on coming out 
of the church she went straight to the monuments, 
and, pointing to the gilt inscription, said to her nurse, 
who had followed in alarm, 
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" What is written there ?" 

"Nothing," said the nurse. 

" There are letters," said Sibylle, frowning ; " read 
them to me." 

" It is in Latin, mademoiselle." 

Sibylle slowly shrugged her shoulders and departed. 
From that day the cur^ hardly recognised his former 
dull pupil. He rubbed his hands and congratulated 
himself. 

'^ I am sure my patience will be rewarded at last. I 
fihall overcome all the difficulties," cried he. 

A month after, Sibylle, under the pretext of inquir- 
ing after the health of her teacher, who was suflfering 
from a slight attack of gout, persuaded her nurse to 
take her to the presbj^t^re. On her way she went into 
the cemetery, and stopping before the two tombstones 
she remained a few moments in silence, her eyes fixed 
upon the gilt letters; then dropping upon her knees, she 
covered her face with her hands and wept. The 
miracle was accomplished. Sibylle could read. 

Once possessed of this elementary key to all human 
knowledge, Sibylle, as is so often the case with minds 
of her temperament, used it with an impatient ardour 
which henceforth required to be controlled and checked 
rather than stimulated. This fever for knowledge, 
which roused her curiosity upon all subjects, and led 
her to read every book that came in her way, had two 
principal results; the first was that by her multitude of 
diverse questions she oftentimes greatly embarrassed 
her teacher, the second that Monsieur de Farias found 
it expedient to lock up his bookcases. The old Mar- 
quis had too much common sense to suppose that this 
slight precaution would long suffice, nor did he over- 
much alarm himself about the confusion which reigned 
in his granddaughter's mind, where mystical dreams 
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and historical facts formed a perfect medley. Neither 
to neglect nor crush any aspirations, but to separate the 
confused elements which puzzled her young brain, to 
regulate her desires, to discipline her powers, in fact to 
reduce this state of chaos to one of order, was the duty 
which his principles pointed out to him. But Monsieur 
de Farias felt that the care of such an active mind 
could not long be left to the feeble guidance and 
pedantic teaching of TAbbe RenauA He resolved, 
without loss of time, to find a governess who would 
undertake the secular part of his granddaughter's edu- 
cation, while her spiritual direction should still remain 
the care of the priest. L'Abb^ had the modesty to ac- 
quiesce in the advantage, and even necessity, of this 
arrangement. 

"The child said he, " displays a sort of fantastic, 
universal genius, and I feel myself quite incapable of 
disentangling such a twisted skein. All that I am fit 
for, Monsieur le Marquis, is to teach her the catechism, 
and that," sighed he, ^' only by the grace of God." 

For the choice of a governess. Monsieur de Farias 
thought he might depend upon his cousin, the Comte 
de Vergnes, Sibylle's maternal grandfather, whose resi- 
dence in Paris, and constant intercourse with the worid 
would greatly facilitate him in the search. He.accord- 
ingly wrote a very serious and pathetic letter to the 
Comte, giving the most difiuse account of the child's 
character, and begging that no exertions might be 
spared in finding a suitable governess for her. A 
month after, Monsieur de Farias, who was becoming un- 
easy at the long silence, received the following letter : 

" My dear Cousin, 

" After plunging repeatedly like a pearl-fisher 
into the ocean of Parisian life, I believe I have at length 

3 
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laid my hand on the coveted treasure. The lady's 
physiognomy is not of the most captivating ; neither^ 
although she is reported an angel, can I perceive any 
sign of Avings. Truly the angels of my imagination 
are somewhat diflferent, but after all, what matters 
mere appearance. I despatch her to you at the same 
time as this letter, therefore send your carriage to meet 

the evening train at and live in hope ! The lady 

has just finished, in the most perfect manner, the edu- 
cation of a charming young lady, and has been but 
slightly recompensed for her pains. Your servant will 
recognise her by the following description : Miss Au- 
gusta Mary O'Neil, aged thirty, with flaming red hair, of 
a noble and ancient Irish family, speaks all languages 
living or dead, knits, paints, plays on the harp, rides on 
horseback, with a thousand et ceteras, and does all to 
perfection. I send a thousand kisses to Sibylle and 
bow at the feet of the Marquise." 

Such a letter, upon a subject which in his eyes was 
so intensely interesting and important, appeared to the 
Marquis unbearably frivolous; and accustomed as he- 
was to the worldly, thoughtless manner of Monsieur 
de Vergnes, who was at heart sufficiently sensible and 
considerate, it was yet not without apprehension that- 

he himself went to the railway station at to meet 

the governess, whose character had been given in such 
ambiguous terms. The first glimpse of Miss O'Neil/as^ 
she stepped from the train, travelling-bag in hand, by 
no means dissipated his fears. Notwithstanding the. 
twilight dimness he recognised her in a moment. She 
was a tall, thin, angular woman, moving with all the- 
stiffness and regularity of an automaton. Her high 
cheek-bones were shaded by two long curls of a fiery^ 
hue, and her elbows were so thin and sharp as to 
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threaten to pierce her sleeves, causing one instinctively 
to draw away from them. A. brown hat, somewhat 
the shape of a reversed salad bowl, surmounted this 
unattractive apparition. Monsieur de Ferias felt 
greatly vexed. 

" De Verg^es is indeed much to blame in sending 
such a woman," muttered he to himself. 

However, when he drewnearer to poorMiss 0'Neil,he 
perceived that her pale blue eyes beamed with as pure 
and tender a light as the stars of heaven, while her ex- 
pression was so open, and at the same time so sad, that 
he felt suddenly touched and almost conquered. The 
consciousness of her unfortunate appearance rendered 
Miss O'Neil very. ''nervous with strangers, and she 
answered Monsieur de Ferias' remarks somewhat awk- 
wardly and timidly, thqugh suitably and welL Her 
voice was soft and musical, and Monsieur de Farias 
began to think with Monsieur de Vergues that she 
might really be an angel although her wings were 
most certainly lacking. Seating himself beside her in 
the carriage they were soon oh their road to Farias, 
and he did not hesitate a moment before giving an 
elaborate description of Sibylle's disposition and cha- 
racter. Miss O'Neil listened attentively and without 
interruption until he had wound up his discourse by 
giving a sketch of his own theories upon education. 

" Monsieur," said she, " I perfectly understand what 
sort of a child she is, and I shall be delighted to have 
her as a pupil. As to your principles of education 
they are mine also. To develope and cultivate natural 
gifts and intelligence, is undoubtedly a duty, and one 
without future danger if it be never forgotten that God 
rules over and sanctifies all our endeavours. 

After Miss O'Neil's remark, the Marquis breathed 
more freely. He nodded several times with an air of 

3—2 
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great satisfaction, and in so doing shook quite a cloud 
of powder from his hair. 

" My dear Miss O'Neil, may I, without appearing 
rude, ask you to tell me your history, with which my 
cousin, De Vergnes, has left me totally unacquainted. 
But do not misunderstand the motives of my request, 
it is only in the name of the interest with which you 
have already inspired me, that I venture to ask this 
favour." 

It is impossible to express what a cheering and 
new sensation it was to Miss O'Neil to find herself 
spoken to with such affectionate poUteness. Poor, 
and so plain as to excite ridicule, she had not, as one 
might imagine, been spoiled by too much attention 
from the world. Colistantly moving in a chilling 
atmosphere, she had contracted the stiff, shrinking ner- 
vous manner of one always expecting to be treated in 
a malevolent or ironical manner. For the first time in 
her life she felt herself appreciated. This old gentle- 
man spoke in more kind and gentle tones than she had 
ever hoped to hear except in heaven. Under cover of 
the darkness two tears fell from her eyes, which were 
furtively wiped away with her black silk glove, then 
she briefly related her history, which was in fact a 
very ordinary one. The only point on which she in- 
sisted was the antiquity of her family. She was de- 
scended from one of the ancient kings of Ireland, who 
were, she allowed, not really more than chiefs of clans. 
However, one of her ancestors, Fergus the Red-haired, 
was without doubt one of those chiefs whom Prince 
John (whose name Miss O'Neil could not pronounce 
without an accent of scorn) had the indecency to pull 
by the beard during some public ceremonial. 

The father of Miss O'Neil had left behind him a 
very fair fortune, but her two brothers had not dis- 
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played common prudence or care in the management 
of their monetary affairs, and it was clear to Monsieur 
de Ferias that through Miss O'Neil's good nature her 
little fortune had been swallowed up in her brother's 
failure. However, she found the occupation she had 
embraced most congenial, and for some years had 
been perfectly contented with her lot, but the parting 
with her pupil had almost broken her heart. She had 
offered to remain on conditions which, though some- 
what repugnant, she thought might be acceptable. The 
family had, however, declined to accept her offer, 
alleging that it would be an unsuitable position for 
her, a reason the force of which she herself felt. 

"Miss O'Neil," said the Marquis, "permit me to 
assure you that you need never fear a similar parting 
from us. As long as I live I trust that you will re- 
main beneath my roof, and I am much mistaken in my 
grand-daughter if she does not confirm my wishes and 
join her petition to mine." 

Miss O'Neil could only murmur her thanks in an in- 
distinct voice, while she again passed her hand over 
her face and wiped away a tear. 

It was in this happy state of mutual satisfaction that 
Monsieur de Farias and Miss O'Neil stepped from the 
carriage in the courtyard of the chateau. A few 
minutes after the Marquise, whom her husband had 
taken the precaution to prepare for Miss CNeil's un- 
attractive appearance, completely won the poor gover- 
ness's heart by the gentle kindness of her welcome. 
It was late, and she led Miss O'Neil into the chamber 
where SibyUe, in her little white canopied bed, was 
sleeping with all the graceful abandon of childhood, 
one arm supporting her head and half lost amidst her 
silken hair. The nurse held a lamp near, and Miss 
O'Neil stood long silently watching the child, sleeping 
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so calmly that even her breath seemed suspended, the 
Marquis and Marquise stood meanwhile a little in the 
background watching smilingly. On a sudden move- 
ment by Sibylle Miss O'Neil, with her finger on her 
lips, gently withdrew a few paces, and the grand- 
parents saw that her eyes were wet with tears. 

" She is an angel," whispered she. " I cannot help 
loving her." 

Installed in a spacious room adjoining, furnished in 
a much more comfortable style than she had ever been 
accustomed to, the descendant of Fergus the Red- 
haired, in spite of the fatigues of her journey, re- 
mained awake a great portion of the night gazing 
with happy eyes at the figures on the tapestry, which 
represented one of those Arcadian scenes where shep- 
herds and shepherdesses seem always happy ; but their 
fancied happiness was not half so great as that of Miss 
O'Neil. It is sad to think that when she so thankfully 
took possession of her room the sword of Damocles 
was already suspended by a thread above her head. 

The next morning, Madame de Farias, after an 
interview with Miss O'Neil, which fully confirmed 
the good impression already derived from her husband's 
description, thought it time to introduce the gover- 
ness to her pupil. Sibylle, who for her age had a rare 
appreciation of beauty, looked doubtfully at Miss 
O'Neil, and responded but coldly to her advances, like 
one who, unattracted by the first appearance, reserves 
his ultimate decision. The Marquise retired to the salon, 
thinking that, if left alone, they would more quickly 
become acquainted. There she found Monsieur de 
Farias- recounting Miss O'Neills merits to the Abb6 
Benaud and Madame de Beaumesnil, who, attracted by 
the importance of the occasion had arrived thus early 
at the chateau. 
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" Weil, my dear/* said the Marquis on her entrance. 
^'Well, mon ami, as far as I can judge she appears a 
most superior person in every way." 

" There you see," said the Marquis, turiiing to his 
visitors with a radiant air, " she is a perfect jewel, and 
I have promised that she shall remain for ever as an 
ornament to the family. We must confess that De 
Vergnes, under his apparent carelessness, hides most 
unusual tact and judgment. She i^ not beautiful, cer- 
tainly, but that is, perhaps, an advantage, for we shall 
thus be able to teach Sibylle, by a living example, how 
small physical advantages are in comparison with 
mental virtues, which like jewels in a plain casket 
shine all the more strongly from contrast. In Miss 
O'Neil she will see such purity of mind and such 
lofty ambition " 

" Such amiability and goodness," said the Marquise. 

" Such deep religious feeling,** added the cur^. 

In the midst of this eulogium, the door was violently 
thrown open, and the nurse, Madame Rose, entered 
hastily with such a disturbed, excited expression, 
that it was clearly evident some catastrophe had oc- 
'Curred. 

" In the name of heaven, nurse, what is the matter," 
•cried the Marquis, rising from his chair. 

** Monsieur,*' said Madame Rose, with difficulty re- 
fining sufficient breath to speak, " she is not a Chris- 
tian." 

" What ! who ? Miss 0*Neil not a Christian ! It is 
impossible. You are out of your senses, nurse.*' 

" She is not a Christian, that is very certain," replied 
Madame Rose, " for she has just asked Jean whether 
there is a Protestant minister anywhere near, and 
whether she can get to church every Sunday." 

"Protestant!" exclaimed the Marquis, dropping, 
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crushed, into his chair. " Protestant !" Then after a 
pause he resumed in an altered voice, " Madame Rose 
that is sufficient, you may go." 

For a few minutes there was a complete silence, 
during which the Marquise exchanged melancholj' 
glances with her husband, and the cur6 and Madame 
de Beaumesnil lifted their hands and eyes towards 
heaven with an air of consternation, a feeling sincere 
enough in the first but in the lady mere pretence, for 
in reality this blow, which had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt upon her friends had come like a rain of flowers 
upon her envious heart. 

" I must say," vehemently exclaimed the Marquis, 
" that De Vergnes is unpardonable. This is the result 
of Parisian frivolity and indifierence to religion. Such 
an important thing, and he does not even hint at it. 
He would just as soon have sent me a Jewess or a 
Mahometan, just as soon ! As for me, how could I 
know anything about it. How could I even imagine 
that he would be guilty of such negligence. How 
could such an utterly senseless, absurd idea even 
enter my head for an instant. Besides, she is Irish, 

and I naturally thought . There seems a fatality 

about it. However, I suppose no one else here beside 
the nurse, who spoke as an ignorant, uneducated woman, 
will deny Miss O'Neil the title of Christian. She is 
not a Catholic that is all, though indeed that is quite 
enough ;. but putting aside this deplorable error in her 
belief, she still remains worthy of interest and respect, 
and in truth I find myself in a most frightful dilemma. 
What shaU I do ?" 

"It seems to me Monsieur le Marquis," timidly sug- 
gested the cur6, " that it would be most awkward ta 
resign Mademoiselle Sibylle to a Protestant governess,. 
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particularly at this critical moment when she is pre- 
paring for her first communion." 

"Mon Dieu! no," cried Madame de Beaumesnil, with 
a burst of indignation, concealing her secret delight. 

" As you say that is impossible," replied the Mar- 
quis ; " will you believe me, Madame, I did not dream 
of such an idea for an instant, but I must confess that I 
feel greatly puzzled. Not only is it most annoying, to 
lose such an able instructress for my grand-daughter,, 
but I also greatly fear the effects of the sudden blow 
upon Miss O'Neirs sensitive, delicately-organised mind. 
I regret that I haveunintentionally greatly increased the 
force of the blow by the hasty and imprudent manner 
in which I promised that she should never leave us, 
though when uttered, my words were certainly sincere.. 
Yes, I would give one of my arms to spare her and 
spare myself the pain of the explanation and speedy 
separation which appears unavoidable." 

" It is certainly very hard, mon ami," said the Mar- 
quise, " but if you are assured of the necessity " 

" The sooner the better," rudely interrupted Madame 
de Beaumesnil. 

*' Excuse me, Madame," replied the Marquis, rather 
sharply, " but you surely do not imagine that I shall 
chase this young woman from my house as if she were 
a thief, Protestant though she be." 

Then ensued a fresh pause of consideration, broken 
by the Marquise who continued, gently : 

" I was going to remark, mon ami, that if you would 
prefer me to do so I would myself inform Miss O'Neil 
of your determination." 

*' No, no, Tna chhre. You are always too ready to 
take other people's burdens upon yourself. That 
would not be at all fair to you. Do you know 
whether Miss O'Neil is alone now ?" 
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"SibyUeiswith.her." 
• " Send for the child." 

Meanwhile, poor Miss 0*Neil, when left alone with 
Sibylle after the departure of the Marquise easily read 
in her pupil's eyes the unfavourable impression that 
she had produced. She was very careful not to increase 
this antipathy by lavishing inopportune caresses upon 
Sibylle; she did not even kiss her though much tempted 
iio do so. She only smiled kindly at the child and be- 
guiled her into her bedroom by proposing that they 
should together unpack her boxes. Miss O'Neil then 
commenced emptying the boxes and placing her modest 
wardrobe with great care into the drawers. During 
this part of the operation, which did not take long, 
Sibylle remained standing in the centre of the room, 
her arms behind her, frowning somewhat as she 
watched silently, and with a degree of contempt, all 
Miss OJNeil^s careful arrangements ; but her face cleared 
up and expressed the liveliest interest upon seeing a 
•collection of dried flowers taken from the depths of 
one of the boxes, followed by a palette, drawing-board, 
•chalks, and half-a-dozen drawings done by Miss O'Neil 
herself. The child now commenced asking many and 
close questions upon all the wonders which she saw, 
but she became mute with astonishment before a still 
more delightful and mysterious vision, a harp being 
•disinterred from its case. When Miss O'Neil having 
tuned it, struck the first few chords of an air, Sibylle's 
enthusiasm for the marvelloiis stranger knew no 
bounds. 

" Will you teach me all you know, Miss 0*Neil T 

** Yes, certainly, ma cheriej' 

"1 shall know as you do the names of all the 
flowers ?" 

" Yes, all the flowers, my child." 
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" I shall be able to play on that beautiful instrument, 
like the angels do ?" 

"Yes." 

" And I shall be able to make pictures like yours." 

*' Certainly, and I hope much better than mine," 

" I do not think that is possible. Miss O'Neil ; they 
are superb." 

And to show as quickly as possible her intense ad- 
miration, Sibylle eagerly rendered Miss O'Neil all the 
small services that were possible at the moment. She 
assisted in arranging about the room all her little 
treasures and ornaments, and when the moment arrived 
for hanging the paintings, Sibylle mounted on a chair 
to hand the nails to Miss O'Neil. These paintings, 
without being as superb as they appeared to Sibylle, 
were yet deserving of praise, not only from the manner 
in which they were drawn, but also from the style of 
colouring, though it must be confessed there was a cer- 
tain monotony displayed in the choice of subjects. 
Nearly all, in fact, represented the same scene with 
certain very slight alterations, as will be seen when 
we give a list of the inscriptions which Miss O'Neil 
had modestly judged necessary to write on the margins : 
** View of a lake by moonlight ;" " View of a lake with 
the moon rising ;" " The effect of moonlight on a lake," 
etc. 

Miss O'Neil having, by the aid of her active little 
friend, soon finished all her arrangements, took another 
painting from the bottom of her box, carefully wrapped 
in oilskin. 

" This painting, my dear," said Miss O'Neil, " is not 
one of my doing, it is a last souvenir from the young 
girl, my former pupil. She had worked secretly at 
it, dear girl, for some months, and on giving it to me 
begged that it might not be opened until I had arrived 
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at my destinatian. It ia not, I must confess, without 
some emotion that I now prepare to look at it." 

With a trembling hand she detached the covering. 
The painting which was disclosed to view represented 
an apple-green lake, strongly illumined by a monstrous 
moon, and in the midst of the lake floated a cradle of 
bulrushes in which lay a child, whose grotesque features^ 
were a decided caricature upon Miss O'Neil. On" the 
margin was written, " The birth of Miss O'Neil ; effect 
of moonlight on a lake." Miss O'Neil's pupil, a young 
person apparently of a lively disposition, had thought 
it a most witty, comical, and amiable way of bidding 
farewell to her governess by ridiculing her predilections^ 
for the picturesque. Miss O'Neil, unfortunately, did 
not view it in the same light, for she burst into tears^ 
and dropped quite overcome into a chair. 

" Oh," said she, " what cruelty ! I used sometimes ta 
suspect that she had no heart, no feeling, and now I 
see that it is so. Ah, how painful this is to me. You 
cannot understand, ma pauvre petite/' continued she, 
pressing Sibylle's hands, who did not, indeed, fully, 
understand, but yet looked on most sympathisingly ; 
" but stay, I will explain to you. This is a young 
girl whom for ten years I have educated, caressed and 
cared for like a precious flower. For ten years I have 
loved, I have adored her. To avoid leaving her, I 
offered to become a servant to her and to her children, 
And now her last thought, her last word, is an insult^ 
a mockery. You happily, my child, cannot imagine what 
I suffer. Kemember that I am all alone in the world, 
more alone than others in the same position, because 
I am ugly and unattractive, and therefore condemned 
for ever to a life of solitude, without love, without 
husband, without children. And I know that I could 
have been such a good wife, such a tender mother. 
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And this unhappy girl knows that I loved her far more 
than her own mother ever did. And in return she 
breaks my heart," and the poor girl hid her face in her 
hands. 

•*Do not cry, Miss O'Neil," said Sibylle, trying to 
draw away her hands, " you are lio longer alone. My 
mother is in heaven, but you will take her place and 
be a mother to me, will you not ?" 

" Mon Dieu ! my darling," sobbed Miss O'N eil. 

-^ You will never leave us ?" 

" No, never 1" 

" What is your name. Miss O'Neil ?' 

" Augusta Mary," murmured the governess through 
her tears. 

" Well, Augusta Mary, you are never to leave us." 

Miss O'Neil could restrain herself no longer, but 
pressed the child convulsively to her heart, covering 
her with tears and kisses. 

The nurse interrupted this scene. "Mademoiselle 
Sibylle is wanted in the salon," said she, in a dry 
voice. 

Sibylle followed the nurse, kissing her hand to her 
*new friend as she left the room. 

" You have red eyes, ma mignonne. What has been 
the matter ?" asked the Marquis, as Sibylle entered. 

"It is because I have been crying with Miss O'Neil. 
Her last pnpil has played her such an unkind trick. 
•She has been very unhappy, but I have promised to 
be her child and never to leave her." 

" Ah !" said the Marquis, " we only wanted that ! 
You must renounce that idea, my child : an unforeseen 
circumstance obliges us to dismiss Miss O'Neil." 

" Oh, grandpapa ; you will not do that. I beg you 

"will not. She would die, I think. She says she is all 

alone in the world, and so ugly and unattractive. Oh, 
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you will not do that ? Besides, I love her with all my 
heart, I think I should die, too." 

" Perfect ! better and better," replied the Marquis. 
" I am very sorry for you, my child, but unhappily we 
cannot avoid it. We have just learnt that Miss O'Neil 
is a Protestant, a member of a false and bad religion/*^ 

" I cannot believe Miss O'Neirs is a bad religion^ 
Grandpapa she is good, besides she plays the harp 
like St. Cecilia." 

" The harp does not matter in the least," said Mon- 
sieur de Farias, with a slight degree of impatience. " I 
repeat, and you must believe, that Miss O'Neil, with all 
her virtues, has the unhappiness not to belong to ours, 
the only true Church." 

*' Well, then, she had better be taught, grandpapa ; 
I am sure she will easily learn. The cur^ will teach 
her. Will you not, cher curS ?* 

The cure shifted uneasily in his seat. 

" Ah !" murmured the Marquise, " if you could only 
hope that." 

" Besides," continued Sibylle, with her arms round 
her grandfather's neck, " living with us she will soon 
see that your religion is the best, that there is not a 
better religion in the world. She will soon see that, 
believe me she will." 

" Shall she stay ?" questioned the Marquis with a 
timid glance towards the curd 

" Monsieur le Marquis," said the cur^, smiling and 
sighing, " God sometimes teaches us the truth from 
the lips of little children." 

The Marquis seized upon this speech, " Do not say 
any more, you see how I am already disposed towards 
her, another word and she shall kay." 

" You could keep her at least for a time," said the 
cur^. 
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" She stays, she stays !" cried Sibylle. " Thank you^ 
dear cur^, thank you, dear grandpapa," and she 
bounded from the room, unheeding their feeble recall. 
She was already in the arms of Miss O'Neil, who in 
the same moment learnt from the lips of her guardian 
angel the story of her danger and reprieve; 



CHAPTER VI. 

OUTSIDE THE PALE OF THE CHURCH. 

The news of Monsieur de Farias' generous determina- 
tion as to Miss O'Neil, rapidly spread everywhere by 
Madame de Beaumesnil, and commented upon by her 
two-edged tongue, was not in general considered greatly 
to redound to the honour or judgment of the old Mar- 
quis, nor was the curb's behaviour in the matter con- 
sidered beyond. reproach. It must be allowed that the 
world, not being fully informed of the details, and 
judging only from outward appearance, waa excusable 
in thinking the act strange and ill-advised. Monsieur 
de Farias himself, when his first enthusiasm had some- 
what cooled, was not without a degree of inquietude 
as he reflected that he had given over his grand- 
daughter to a heretic governess. As to the cur^, be- 
sides the reproaches of his conscience, and the disap- 
proving murmurs (^f his parishioners, he was further 
tormented by being complimented on the liberality of 
,• his views by the juge de paix, an old irreligious man 
who believed only in Voltaire as a god and himself as 
his prophet. 

Two or three days after Miss O'Neills arrival, TAbb^ 
Eenaud, on his way to the Chateau de Farias, had 
again to undergo the equivocal compliments of the 
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Voltairean magistrate. He continued his route with 
a downcast clouded brow, and meeting the Marquis 
taking his morning walk in the chestnut avenue, ex-, 
pressed his vexation, and doubting of the propriety of 
what they had done. 

" My dear friend," replied Monsieur de Farias, " you 
may well believe that I do not find myself on a bed of 
roses ; I also hear the objecting murmurs of public 
opinion, and I feel that the approbation of the juge de 
paix is still more trying, in fact, as the wise man says, 
'Better, are the reproaches of our friends than the 
praises of our enemies.' Nevertheless, my dear Abb^, 
I shall not dismiss Miss O'Neil, for during the course 
of a long life I have remarked that the natural in- 
stincts of the heart, though much more diflScult to 
follow than the selfish dictates of prudence, and usually 
blamed by the world, are yet often blessed by heaven. 
However, God only helps those who help themselves, 
and you and I, my dear friend, must accordingly neg- 
lect no precaution so as to ensure our emerging trium- 
phantly from the delicate ordeal in which we are now 
engaged ; that is to say, we must ^so arrange that 
Sibylle, while receiving all the advantages of the full 
and varied education which Miss O'Neil can so well 
bestow, may yet preserve without blemish the faith of 
her fathers/' 

The Marquis then suggested that, though there were 
yet two years before the period fixed for Sibylle's first 
communion, I'Abbe Kenaud should that very day com- 
mence a series of lessons with the object of placing 
Mademoiselle de Farias' orthodoxy on an unassailable 
footing, they would then almost secure the accomplish- 
ment of their double aim. Thus he thought they 
might flatter themselves that Miss O'Neil could, with- 
out danger, continue Sibylle's intellectual and moral 
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training, and Monsieur de Farias did not doubt for a 
moment but that Miss 0*Neil would faithfully conform 
to the request already made, that she would never dis- 
cuss religious topics with her pupil. But if, as it was 
necessary to look on all sides of the question, Miss 
0*Neil disappointing all Monsieur de Ferias' hopes and 
succumbing to that spirit of proselytism which was 
characteristic of her sect, should one day draw a Bible 
from her pocket and plunge into controversy, would 
not TAbb^Renaud be always therewith ever- watchful 
eye, ready to perceive the first sign of treachery. 

Monsieur de Farias, besides these precautions also 
took that of regularly being in the school-room during 
some of the, lesson-hours, or if from any cause his 
absence was unavoidable, the Marquise took his place. 
He, however, soon relaxed this excessive vigilance 
which, as he became better acquainted with the scru- 
pulous integrity of Miss O'Neil's character, appeared 
not only unnecessary but injudicious. 

" In truth," said the Marquis, " I should as soon ex- 
pect to see the daintiest of animals, suddenly wallow 
like swine in the mire, as to discover in Miss O'Neil 
the smallest shadow of a disloyal action." 

This being the conviction, not only of the Marquis 
but of the cur^ also, and their consciences being thus 
relieved from reproach, they could all join in rejoicim^ 
over the happy results of Miss O'Neirs teaching. 
Sibylle indeed, with her active mind threw herself 
into her studies with an ardour which required to be 
curbed and guided by a prudent hand. But Miss 
O'Neil was quite equal to the task. 

" I could by slightly forcing her studies make her a 
prodigy of learning," said she to Monsieur de Farias, 
*' but I think it better rather to check her so that sho 
may become a sensible, well-educate J 'voman. But if 

4j 
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I si^cceed in my endeavours there will be no great 
merit on my part, for her little golden head is like a 
cage full of impatient birds only waiting to be let fly." 

Monsieur and Madame de Farias, enchanted with 
the progress made by their granddaughter, did not 
less congratulate themselves upon the agreeable 
change they had observed in her character, dating from 
the day that regular studies began to occupy her 
thoughts. Without ceasing to be a remarkably serious 
child, Sibylle had lost her taste for those long reveries 
to which she had formerly abandoned herself and 
from which she had contracted a melancholy expression 
foreign to her age. Her fresh, childish laugh now more 
often awoke the echoes of the old corridors. She be- 
gan to display a liveliness and quickness for discerning 
the comic side of things, which formed a great contrast 
to her habitual gravity. If it had not been softened by 
great natural amiability, this trait might have degene- 
rated into a satirical spirit, for Sibylle beneath all her 
quiet discreet manner, had a keen eye for ridiculous pre- 
tensions. Her good taste was as sensitive to anything 
unfitting, as a delicate ear is sensitive to discordant 
sounds. She rarely took up a pencil without betraying 
this faculty by drawing grotesque and comically ex- 
pressive caricatures. Indeed Monsieur de Farias one 
day severely punished her for a sketch in which 
Madame de Beaumesnirs manlv moustaches and the 
Chevalier Theodore s Roman nose were absurdly cari- 
catured, 

Madame de Beaumesnil, although ignorant of this 
incident, took, it was believed, a very feeble part in the 
rejoicings at the success attending Miss O'Neil's in- 
structions. 

" She was delighted if they would believe her, that 
the result showed how mistaken she had been in her 
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forebodings, but really some people were more for- 
tunate than they deserved. Besides, there is no good 
ending to a bad enterprise, and we have not come to 
the end of this yet ; and you will see, cur^, one day or 
other, something will happen, though I don*t know 
what, but something must come to crush the Ferias 
pride, for God is just, and He would not be if He did 
not punish such thorough wrong-headedness and mis- 
placed charity. As to you, cur^, you are not to blame ; 
your motives were good I am sure ; you hoped to 
convert this unhappy creature, but between ourselves 
I believe your hopes have long fallen through, hein ! 
confess now, curd" 

And the cur^ confessed that it was so. With the 
sure instinct of spite Madame de Beaumesnil had 
placed her finger on the one sore point. It was not 
in fact without deep grief — sl grief hardly yet dissi- 
pated — that TAbbe Renaud had resigned the glorious 
dream in which he had for a time indulged, of con- 
verting Miss 0*Neil to Catholicisn^ ; but two or three 
interviews with the governess had sufficed for him to 
realise ia her, an amount of knowledge and firmness of 
principle against which he felt himself powerless. 
Monsieur le Farias had also strongly advised the cur^ 
not to attempt any alteration, saying that it was well 
not to hurry things, it was much better to leave them 
to ripen gradually, and that Miss O'Neil was not an 
ordinary person j at the same time implying that the 
cure was also above the average. 

The cure had therefore endeavoured to forget the 
hopes that he had woven round Miss O'Neil, and 
devoted all his energies to that part of l^ibylle's 
education for which he was responsible. From that 
side at least he received nothing but encouragement. 
He had limited the lessons of the first year to inst^uct- 

4—2 
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ing Sibylle in sacred history, reserving for the second 
year the dogmatic part of the catechism, The oriental 
grandeur of the Bible, its touching histories, its account 
of the commencement of Christianity, the legends of 
the saints and martyrs spoke vividly to Sibylle's ima- 
gination, and awoke in her a religious fervour that 
by degrees quite took the place of the vague romance 
of her childhood. She no longer dreamt of fairies in 
golden robes, magic castles and fairy princes, during 
her solitudes in the woods ; but of austere, pale her- 
mits and holy shepherds, above all she dreamt of 
God so mysterious and awe-inspiring,* who's power 
and goodness were visible around her in nature, spring- 
ing in the plants, shining from the stars, thundering 
in the tempest; all this troubled her thoughts and 
delighted her heart. 

The child's religious enthusiasm, although on the 
whole a source of satisfaction and delightful subject of 
interest to the cur^, was yet not without its drawbacks, 
being embarrassing from the peculiar forms in which 
it displayed itself. One day it was necessary severely 
to reprove Sibylle, who, during frosty weather, when 
walking in the avenue, thought proper to take oflF 
her cloak and give it to a beggar, herself catching a 
severe cold in consequence. Another time she would be 
found kneeling at her prayers on a heap of old spurs, 
endeavouring to imitate the austerities and penances 
of the hermits. However, it was easy to put things 
before her in their right light, and she was quickly 
convinced by a few words of common sense that her 
zeal was beyond discretion. . More than once Monsieur 
de Ferias was surprised at the elevated purity of the 
religion which occasioned these transports. 

Nearly a year after Miss O'Neil's arrival, the old 
Marquis, who was always an early riser, having opened 
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his window to breath the fresh spring air, saw Sibylle 
walking alone through the park. 

" Where can Sibylle be going at this early hour, my 
dear ?" said Monsieur de F^ras, returning to the Mar- 
quise. " I did not know that she got up so early, and 
she is already abroad. One might almost imagine that 
she had some great secret. What could she have been 
carrying in that basket ?" 

** I am quite ignorant, mon ami, what she is plotting, 
but for several days she has had numerous conferences 
with Jacques F^ray. Yesterday she shut herself up 
in her room for a couple of hours, and this morning 
she has carried off my pastilles. That is all I know * 
about it." 

" We had better follow her, ma chire** 

Monsieur and Madame de Ferias had no difficulty 
in tracing Siby lie's footsteps along the carefully raked 
paths round the ch&teau, and following them, after a 
few minutes' walking they arrived within sight of an 
open space on the top of the highest point in the park. 
This spot was justly celebrated for its delightful views. 
Surrounded by beautiful old trees, it sloped gently 
down towards the sea, overlooking two long ranges of 
hills. Between these hills, almost touching at their 
base, lay a deep ravine, which, in the far-distance, ended 
in a lovely bay, sometimes filled with the smooth blue 
waters of a summer sea, at others sparkling with 
angry foam. In the centre of the open space, at the 
Bun^mit of the hill, stood an enormous, half-decayed 
chestnut tree overshadowing one of those ancient Dru- 
idical remains often found in Normandy. 

Monsieur and Madame de Ferias paused suddenly, 
when they heard Sibylle's voice only a few paces from 
them. The child was speaking in an animated, almost 
menacing tone of reprimand, then her voice ceased, 
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and an instant after the scent of incense rose in the 
air. The Marquis and Marquise, whose curiosity was 
greatly excited, left the path, and cautiously moving 
Behind the trees, gained the summit of the hill. They 
then perceived Sibylle kneeling before the old altar at 
the foot of the tree, her eyes fixed upon the horizon, 
and her lips moving as if in prayer. On the trunk of 
the tree was suspended the word '*Dieu" in large 
letters formed of wild violets. On the granite altar 
were the lighted pastilles from which arose a faint 
smoke moving gently towards the sea. One of the 
^ most striking parts of the scene was the presence of 
Jacques F^ray, crouching against a tree a short dis- 
tance off, looking on with the cowed and somewhat 
angry air of a whipped hound. 

At this touching sight Madame de Farias burst into 
tears, and falling on her knees on the grass, joined her 
prayers to those rising to heaven, from the simple 
heart of the child. Monsieur de Farias meanwhile 
remained perfectly still with a serious — ^almost gloomy 
expression. 

" What is the matter, mon ami ?" asked the Mar- 
quise, as she rose from her knees. 

" Nothing," replied he ; " let us go to her." 

Sibylle at the sound of their approach sprang to her 
feet and became red as a rose. 

"My child," said the old Marquis, pressing her in 
his arms, " this is all very good, but the cross is want- 
ing on your altar, we must always remember God's 
love as well as his power." 

" That is true," said Sibylle ; " I will put a cross." 

" Did you make these letters all yourself, ma 
mignonne ?" asked Madame de Ferias. 

" Yes," replied Sibylle; "but Jacques gathered the 
violets for me. And will you believe it, I can never 
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persuade him to pray with me. He is a perfect 
monster," and Sibylle accompanied her words with an 
angry frown which appeared greatly to depress Jacques 
Feray. He dropped bis haggard glance to the ground 
and whispered, in a timid voice — 

" There is no God." 

" Unhappy one !" cried Sibylle, and giving him an 
unexpected push on the shoulder, she caused him tp 
lose bis balance and fall to the ground. Then seeing 
him remain stretched at the foot of the tree with an 
alarmed expression, she could not forbear bursting 
iuto laughter and shrugging her shoulders. " You 
great stupid," cried she, and Jacques appeared de- 
lighted. 

It was one Sunday morning that Sibylle had per- 
formed this act of primitive devotion, and according 
to their usual custom, the Farias, after rather a hasty 
breakfast, started for the parish church. They 
arrived a few minutes before the hour of mass, the 
choir was however occupied by a group composed of 
the Beaumesnils and the curd Madame de Beau- 
mesnil with a more important and fussy air than usual^ 
was engaged in putting the finishing touches to a 
little table placed in front of the high altar, and on 
which reposed a waxen figure, with a* painted face 
china eyes and curling hair, surrounded by paper 
flowers and silk ornaments. Round this figure, the 
pious oJSTering of Madame Beaumesnil, were hung, 
several coloured prints depicting hearts of every size 
some piei'ced with darts, others surrounded by flames, 
and some few with wings. The cure, the Chevalier 
Theodore and Mademoiselle Constance contemplated 
this chef-d'cauvre witli delighted eyes, while Monsieur 
de Beaumesnil gave vent to an imbecile laugh. 

" What is it ?" asked Sibylle, approaching curiously. 
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" My child," said Madame de Beaumesnil, " it is a 
new Christ, I have had sent from Paris." 

The crowd now appeared in the nave and put an 
end to any further conversation. Sibylle took her 
usual place with her family, but the Marquis observed 
that her prayers lacked their usual fervour. Siby lie's 
inattention was indeed shared by nearly all the faith- 
ful, who, during the service, cast impatient glances at 
the little supplementary altar, exchanging whispers 
and smiles amongst themselves. When mass was con- 
cluded the curiosity so long and so badly concealed, 
burst all bounds, and the choir was invaded by the 
crowd. 

At this critical moment Theodore Desrogais stepped 
forward and opposed his force against the intruders, 
then raising his voice so as to enforce obedience he 
compelled them to form themselves into an orderly 
procession, and, taking upon himself the office of 
cicerone, he demonstrated to each group the beauties 
and merits of the waxen figure, which could, by an 
ingenious contrivance, be made to open and shut its 
eyes. The impressions left by this scene upon the 
different spectators, were most diverse, some of the 
men had barely left the church before they began laugh- 
ing heartily at Madame de Beaumesnil's new Christ ; 
some of the old women, seized with a sudden fit of 
devotion, consecrated candles to the figure, and 
Madame de Ferias at the entreaty of Madame de 
Beaumesnil, joined with these worshippers. 

Sibylle remained remarkably sad and silent during 
the drive home. Had she been shocked at the in- 
decent familiarities of the scene in contrast with the 
solemn idea she had formed of the Divine Being, and 
the worship suitable to her God ? Possessiiig the true, 
though, at the same time rather harsh judgment, to 
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which youth is prone, she felt peculiarly shocked and 
saddened at what she had witnessed. Whatever were 
her thoughts the child, however, kept them to her- 
self. 

The period fixed for the first communion was 
approaching. L'Abbe Renand came nearly every day 
to the chateau, partaking of the mid-day meal of the 
family, and, immediately after, giving Sibylle her 
lesson on the catechism. One afternoon Monsieur de 
Farias, who a few minutes before had left his grand- 
child with the cure, was surprised to meet her in the 
garden. 

*' What are you doing here ?" asked he. " Has the 
Abb^ gone already ?" 

*' No,'* replied Sibylle, briefly, " he is asleep." 
" What ! is that often the case V 
" Very often, after dinner." 

" Never mind," gravely replied Monsieur de Ferias, 
" it is your duty to wait patiently until he awakes. I 
do not approve either of your conduct or your tone, 
which is greatly wanting in respect." 

This was not the first time that Monsieur de Farias 
had observed in Sibylle's behaviour and remarks a 
want of respect, almost amounting to contempt, for the 
curd He was not only alarmed at this symptom, but 
also at the return of her former melancholy and love of 
solitude. Singularly enough, at the same time he 
thought that he observed a corresponding change in 
the cure, whose health did not appear so good as usual. 
This incident gave a new gravity to his observations. 
The lesson being finished, the Marquis and Marquise 
sent for the cure, who arrived breathless with the 
exertion of carrying three heavy volumes. 

"Ah ! what have you there, Abbe T asked Monsieur 
de Ferias. 
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"Monsieur, they are some of the works of the 
Fathers." 

•' Ah I the Fathers." 

" Yes, they are some volumes which I have taken 
the liberty of bringing from your library, with the 
intention of taking them home with me to read," 

"And you are going to read all the Fathers over 
again, Abb^." 

"Yes, Monsieur le Marquis, I propose re-reading 
them throughout. I reproach myself for not having 
already done so. But now I will sit up at night if I 
can find no other time." 

" Hem, hem ! you are zealous indeed, curd. And 
are you satisfied with Sibylle ?" 

A faint blush overspread the old priest's cheeks. 

" Perfectly, Monsieur le Marquis, but you know she 
is somewhat high-spirited." 

** Do you mean that she is rude T* 

" Mon Dieu ! Monsieur le Marquis, if anyone is to 
blame in this afiair it is I alone. Before entering the 
lists against such an antagonist I ought, without doubt* 
to have rubbed up my theological weapons, somewhat' 
rusty with years and want of use." 

" How ! does the child dispute with you ?' 

" To tell you the truth, monsieur, for some time she 
has contrived to put me in the Wrong. To-day, in 
particular, she raised several objections which I found 
most difficult to answer." 

" What about, my dear sir ?" 

"About almost everything. Monsieur le Marquis, 
and more especially about the mysteries of our religion." 

" But that is unnatural, Abbd The mysteries of 
religion are not generally puzzling to children, because 
to them nearly everything is mysterious. There must 
be more than appears on the surface." 
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" Indeed, Monsieur le Maxquis, I am greatly tempted 
to agree with you." 

" Explain yourself, my friend. Do you think that 
Miss O'Neil exercises an undue influence over Sibylle's 
mind r 

" Alas !" said thp Abb^, " I do not know what to 
think. I must allow that when Miss O'Neil is pre- 
sent during any of my lessons she behaves with the 
most perfect decorum, but it is too evident that every 
day I lose more of Sibylle's confidence, and even 
respect." 

No circumstance could have been so inopportune as 
the arrival of Madame de Beaumesnil, who, at this 
moment entered the salon, she, however, did not dis- 
play any wish unduly to triumph over her friends' 
misfortunes, or boast of her superior foresight. She 
contented lierself with adopting the position of one 
whose good motives had been misunderstood, and who 
had at length received tardy justice ; then she quietly 
asked if Miss 0*Neil were still in the ch&teau. 

" Certainly, madame," said the Marquis. " We must 
not allow unhappiness to make us unjust. As yet we 
only suspect Miss CNeil's influence, but I think so 
serious a matter had better be cleared up without 
more delay. Come with me, curd" 

Monsieur de Farias, on leaving the salon, learnt from 
one of the servants that Miss O'Neil and Sibylle were 
at the old chestnut tree on the hill. The Marquis and 
cur6 therefore turned their steps in that direction ; on 
their way they came to the conclusion, that it was not a 
time to be over scrupulous and that the only way really 
to get at the truth was to play the spy on Miss O'Neil 
and her pupil. They therefore stepped carefully over 
the grass and succeeded in reaching, without being 
perceived, the thick fringe of trees and brushwood 
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bordering the open space round the old ti'ee. Miss 
O'Neil was seated upon the druidical altar, holding a 
celestial globe and explaining it to Sibylle, kneeling on 
a cushion beside her ; from time to time she pointed 
towards different parts of the horizon as if illustrating 
upon the firmament, the lesson she was giving upon 
the globe. This lesson, however, was nearly finished, 
for Miss O'Neil soon laid down the globe, and, after a 
few unimportant words upon the beauty of the day, 
detached some pieces of moss from the trunk of the 
old tree, placing them in the hand of her attentive 
pupil. She pointed out to Sibylle the delicate and 
complicated structure of the innumerable seed vessels, 
analysing and giving the botanical terms for all the 
parts ; then discovering in their little velvety nest a 
whole colony of tiny winged insects, she gave the 
name of the microscopic creatures and described their 
peculiarities. 

*' You cannot think, my dear child," continued Miss 
O'Neil, " how I delight in tracing the origin and habits 
of all these little creatures, and perceiving, even 
amongst the lowest, as in the greatest, works of the 
universe, the guarding hand of our heavenly Father. 
It makes me happier when I can realize that ever- 
watcbful care. If, as sometimes happens, I fear that 
an obscure creature like myself cannot hope that the 
God who reigns above the stars will listen to my feeble 
jirayer, when I look at these tiny morsels of moss, 
where His hand is as visible as in the sun, I feel 
reassured." 

" I love God," said Sibylle. 

" A.nd He loves you, my dear." 

" I do not feel so sure of that." 

Miss O'Neil looked fixedly at her. 

" You sometimes have very sad thoughts, Sibylle." 
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"Very sad, Miss O'Neil," and the tears rolled down 
the poor child's cheeks. 

" Why do you not tell them to me, my child ?" 

" Because you have forbidden me to speak to you 
about religion," timidly replied Sibylle. 

"Most certainly I have, Sibylle. There are, it is 
true, some fundamental truths of religion, common to 
all thinking beings, which underlie all human contro- 
versy, as the belief in a God Creator. On these points 
of general belief it is permitted for me to speak, because 
belief in Him is involved in all I teach ; but to enter 
with you into questions of doctrine, or discussions upon 
particular points of faith, would be to sin grievously 
against every feeling of truth, honour, and gratitude, 
not only with respect to your grandparents, but also 
against my own conscience. That I can never do. 
We must no longer talk of your sorrows if they have 
to do with your religion. I will only say that I cannot 
sympathise with you, for I fear that they are caused 
by your want of a humble, childlike spirit. For it is 
so easy to believe in the religion in which we are 
brought up, and above all with such examples as you 
have before you." 

Sibylle hung down her head without answer. Miss 
O'Neil rose. 

*' Come," said she, " let us have a race through the 
woods ; that is more suitable to your age than these 
grave thoughts." 

Sibylle kissed her, and then hand in hand they dis- 
appeared down one of the glades. 

The two invisible spectators of this scene now 
emerged from their hiding place. 

" Well, Abb6 !" said Monsieur de Farias, crossing his 
arms and looking with an air of triumph at his com- 
panion. 
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" Well, Monsieur le Marquis, it is clear that we need 
no longer disquiet ourselves about Miss O'Neills in- 
fluence." 

"But on the contrary, Abb6, you see that Miss 
O'Neil rather assists us. What could be more sound 
than her advice ? what more edifying than her tone ? 
Confess that after such an elucidation of our doubts, to 
send her away would be most blameworthy." 

"Most assuredly, Monsieur le Marquis, I see too 
clearly that it is my incapacity alone which is the 
cause of our difficulties." 

" No, no, my friend, you are not to blame. It is but 
a childish whim, which will soon pass off if left un- 
noticed. Come, let us return to the ladies." 

Madame de Beaumesnil heard first with astonish- 
ment and then with a smile of incredulity, the double 
testimony of Monsieur de Farias and the cur^, in Miss 
0*Neirs justification. 

" That was all very good no doubt, as far as it went ; 
but was it not possible that Miss O'Neil, having by 
some accident discovered the presence of the two lis- 
teners, might have baffled their surveillance by acting 
a little comedy for their benefit ?" That was the ques- 
tion Madame de Beaumesnil asked, " although it was 
most painful to her to suspect anyone ; but Sibylle's 
resistance to the Curb's instructions was so singular 
that there must be some cause for it. The child left 
to herself would never have developed such extra- 
ordinary ideas ; and who could have suggested them 
but Miss O'Neil ?" 

With the remembrance of Miss O^Neil's sincere tones 
still ringing in their ears, the Marquis and cur6 were 
but slightly disturbed by Madame de BeaumesniVs 
spiteful insinuations : not so the Marquise. It was a 
relief to her to be able to fix upon some positive cause 
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for the painful change in Sibylla. Knowing the 
extreme firmness which her husband always displayed 
when convinced of the justice of any cause, she dared 
not suggest Miss CNeil's dismissal. She merely 
begged that Sibylle might be sent to spend a few 
weeks with Madame de Beaumesnil, where the cur^ 
could continue his instructions at a distance from any 
suspected influence. 

Monsieur de Farias, conceding to the Marquise's 
tears, accepted this amendment which had been sug- 
gested by Madame de BeaumesniL A fever which had 
broken out amongst the children at the farm, and 
which was pretended might be infectious, was alleged 
to Miss 0*Neil and Sibylle as the cause of this sudden 
visit. And two houi*s after, Sibylle's boxes having 
been hastily packed, Madame de Beaumesnil carried 
off her captive in triumph. 

The smallest event which for an instant varies the 
monotonous torpor of country life, is eagerly welcomed. 
The arrival of Sibylle and her establishment under the 
Beaumesnil roof was of this character. A sudden 
access of life seemed at once to run like wild-fire 
through the house; from the Chinese saloon where 
fifty mandarins smiled eternally at Monsieur de Beau- 
mesnil, who smiled eternally at the mandarins, down 
to the kitchen, where Mademoiselle Constance hastened 
as quickly as her stoutness permitted to announce the 
news. As to the Chevalier Theodore, his first move- 
ment on learning the important intelligence was to 
descend to the cellars, whence he returned, carrying 
two bottles of old wine, thus combining honour to 
Mademoiselle de Farias with pleasure to himself. 
They sat down to dinner in the midst of this pleasant 
excitement, which gently soothed by the charms of the 
meal displayed itself by a running fire of prolix gossip. 
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The behaviour and politics of their neighbours, and 
the costumes of the previous Sunday, were all in their 
turn discussed by the lady of the house, who generally 
blamed some, without altogether approving of any. 
Not forgetting the aim of Mademoiselle de Ferias' visits 
Madame de Beaumesnil interspersed, here and there 
between her charitable criticisms, a few instructive 
anecdotes, accompanied by expressive winks and 
nods at Sibj^le. First there was the story of a little 
girl who, having neglected to say her prayers at night, 
was dragged from her bed by an unearthly form. 
Then it was the account of a boy who, letting his 
thoughts stray during his lesson on the catechism, 
received a buffet from an invisible hand. These alarm- 
ing histories unfortunately seemed to have far less 
effect upon Sibylle than upon Monsieur de Beaumesnil. 
Had he not himself only the previous night, had a 
dream worthy qf a place beside these mysterious tales. 
He had dreamt that he was a sheep baaing sadly upon 
the top of a high mountain. Monsieur de Beaumesnil, 
to give greater colour to his narrative, endeavoured to 
imitate the baa of a sheep, which made Sibylle smile 
for the first time since her arrival at Beaumesnil. At 
dessert the Chevalier Theodore sang some old-fashioned 
songs, the only part intelligible to Sibylle being that 
he loved to dance with shepherdesses on the green, an 
amusement to which he was in fact somewhat addicted. 
Then the Chevalier, who by this time was in rather 
an exalted condition, seizing with one hand upon poor 
Sibylle and with the other dragging the heavy Con- 
stance, commenced dancing gaily along the room — a 
dance which was teriQinated abruptly by his falling 
over a pile of plates, at which his affectionate sister 
apostrophized him as " a stupid animal." 

Sibylle, who felt herself like a shipwrecked sailor 
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cast amidst a wild tribe of cannibals, at last found some 
relief when left alone in Clotilde's little bedroom. 
Then smothering her face in her pillow, so as not to be 
overheayd by Mademoiselle Constance in the adjoining 
room, she abandoned herself to tears. 

The next day I'Abbe Renaud arrived very early 
at the Manoir. Madame de Beaumesnil enquired 
anxiously as to the cause of his tired appearance. 

"It is nothing," said he; "I sat up rather late 
reading." 

Feeling revived after breakfast ; the good man led 
his pupil to an arbour in the garden, and placing his 
cup of coffee on the little table, every now and then 
refreshing himself with a spoonful, he triumphantly 
proclaimed the answers to the diflScult questions, with 
which Sibylle had puzzled him on the previous day. 
Madame de Beaumesnil, seated at a few paces distance, 
occupied herself with knitting and casting severe 
glances at Sibylle. Contrary to custom, and much to 
the relief of the cure, the lesson passed off without 
any objection or diflSculty being raised by the child. 
As a reward for her docility, Madame de Beaumesnil 
constructed a little shrine in the Chinese salon, deco- 
rated with shells and devotional pictures, before which 
the Chevalier began at once to chant vespers as if in 
the choir, while Sibylle looked on in horror. After 
this delightful am.usement, Madame de Beaumesnil 
and Mademoiselle Constance alternately read aloud 
some devotional books in a droning monotonous tone, 
occasionally interrupting themselves to scold in their 
ordinary voices, at the beggars who came into the 
courtyard. They did not appear in the least to under- 
stand what they read, and would probably have 
excused themselves by pleading that the books were 
incomprehensible. These women in fact did not 

5 
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attempt to derive instruction or consolation, from tiie 
rich and Varied writings of the great and holy men, 
"who through all time have been an honour to the 
church and to humanity. They did not make such a 
mistake, but read books more suited to their minds. 
Any silly allegory, where all moral and religious truth 
was smothered and refined away, beneath mystical lan- 
guage, found favour in their eyes. The empty formal 
phraseology of this style of literature had the advan- 
tage of gently soothing their thoughts, salving their 
minds, and rocking their consciences to sleep, while at 
the same time they felt themselves engaged in a devo- 
tional exercise. Sibylle, after having vainly tried to find 
any sense or interest in the reading, dropped off into 
a doze from which she was startled by the tremendous 
voice of the Chevalier chanting a psalm, aided by 
Madame de Beaumesnil's contralto and Mademoiselle 
Constance's falsetto. Sibylle was invited to join in 
this sacred concert, which she did. 

Monsieur and Madame de Ferias came that day 
to dine at the Manoir. Madame de Beaumesnil in- 
formed them of Sib3^11e's submission and the entire 
success of the experiment as far as it had gone, and 
receiving their grateful thanks in return. The dinner 
passed off without any incident worth recording, 
excepting that when Sibylle expressed her sur- 
prise at Miss O'Neil's not having come to see her, 
Madame de Ferias accounted for it by alleging that 
she was not very well. Madame de Beaumesnil there- 
upon expressed a hope that Miss O'Neil was not going 
to die, for if she did she would of course go straight to 
hell ; and that was such a dreadful thing to think of. 
This remark, supported by sundry sympathetic mur- 
murs from the others, made Sibylle open her eyes very 
widely with amazement ; she apparently could not rea- 
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lize that Madame de Beaumesnil was destined for the 
abode of happiness, while Miss O'Neil was unhesitat- 
ingly thrust down into the abyss of misery. That 
evening Madame de Beaumesnil, on kissing Sibylle 
after she had gone to bed, saw a little silver medal 
suspended round her neck, which had been given to 
her by her grandmother. 

" What have you there, ray dear girl V Then, after 
examining the medal, " Take that off; I will give you 
a much better one." 

She opened a drawer and took out a box full of 
medals. Madame de Beaumesnil had some of all sorts 
— ordinary, good, and superior. It was one of these 
last which she hung around Sibylle's neck, explaining 
its peculiar virtues as she did so. 

'' But I should like to keep mine as well as yours." 

" Of course you can, my dear child ; but you must 
not be surprised if in a few days yours becomes as dull 
as if it were made of lead." 

*' Why, Madame ?" 

" It is a miracle which often liappens when one 
medal is jealous of its sister." 

" Comment ! jealous of her sister ! of what sister ?" 
cried the child, alarmed ; " but there is only one 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Madame." 

Madame de Beaumesnil reflected an instant. 

" Without doubt," said she hesitatingly, "assuredly; 
but that does not matter. Come, go to sleep, made- 
moiselle, instead of chattering about everything like a 
magpie." 

Sibylle obediently tried to follow this advice, but 
it was long before sleep came to her tired confused 
little brain. 

The days which followed proved almost exact counter- 
parts of the first, and will, therefore require no descrip- 

5—2 
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ion. After three weeks of this regime, Sibylle liaving 
become as silent and quiet as a mouse, was boasted of 
by Madame de Beanmesnil as a most exemplary pupil, 

"Can you believe it," said she, "Mademoiselle de 
Farias is as fully acquainted as myself, with all the 
highest duties of religion/' 

Great, then, was the surprise of this lady when 
Sibylle one morning, on arriving as usual at the sum- 
mer-house, quietly announced that it was quite useless 
for her to have a lesson, as she had decided not to make 
her first communion that year. At this astounding 
declaration Madame de Beaumesnil became as red as a 
peony, and straightened herself on her chaufferette like 
a Pythoness on her tripod, while the cur^ became pale 
as marble. 

" And why, if you please, mademoiselle, will you not 
make your first communion ?" demanded Madame de 
Beaumesnil, in a hissing voice. 

" I have thoughts which do not permit me, Madame/' 

" Thoughts, what thoughts ? Will you speak 1" 

" I cannot tell you.'* 

"Very well, mademoiselle. Oh you hypocritical 
little thing. How I would whip you, ma mie, if I 
were your mother." 

" Happily, Madame, you are not," said Sibylle. 

Madame de Beaumesnil descended from her chauffe- 
rette and, looking at the child for an instant as if she 
could kill her, retired into the house. 

Half an hour after TAbb^ Renaud entered the court- 
yard of the Chfi;teau de Farias accompanied by Sibylle, 
who had refused to give him any explanation. She 
rushed away to her own room, while the poor cur^, 
wiping away the perspiration which ran in rivers down 
l^is face, presented himself in the salon. 

Jlonsieur and Madame de Fdrias were greatly grieved 
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Vrhen they heard of their grand-daughter's strange de- 
termination. It was a severe and unexpected blow; their 
affection, their conscience, and their pride alike suffered 
iat once. Miss O'Neil, who was present, shared their 
grief. Sibylle was caUed and came immediately, look- 
ing very white. She approached her grandfather to 
kiss him as usual, but he stopped her. 

''Ma filh** said he, " I want no caresses, they are 
out of place when you thus break our hearts. I do not 
reproach you for your thoughts, for they are beyond 
your control, but you might at least have confided 
them to us, and it is unpardonable that you have not 
done so. By your behaviour you force me to say that 
I have the power of insisting upon your obedience, and 
that power I shall exercise. Do you hear me." 

Sibylle had looked fixedly at her grandfather while 
he spoke, and now attempted to reply, her lips moved 
vaguely, then she dropped fainting upon the floor. 
They carried her to bed, and a feverish attack suc- 
ceeded the fainting-fit. When she revived, and saw 
the Marquis and Marquise leaning over her, she 
smiled. 

" My dear little one," said her grandfather, *' com- 
pose yourself. I was wrong to urge you. I know you 
would not intentionally give us pain, but you feel you 
must obey these scruples, which are often felt by sen- 
sitive minds. These chimeras will disappear of them- 
selves in God's own time ; I in the meanwhile will 
leave you at full liberty as to all that touches upon 
religion." 

'* You are good to me !" said Sibylle. She threw her 
arms round her grandfather's neck, then turning upon 
her pillow slept peacefully. 

Monsieur de Farias, alarmed at the eflFect of the ex- 
citement upon Sibylle, had resolved not only to treat 
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her mysterious doubts with respect, but also absolutely 
to suspend all occupations which could remind her of 
her troubles. From that day TAbb^ Renaud's lessons 
were put a stop to, and Miss O'Neil was begged to 
avoid all topics which could be in any way exciting. 
The Marquis, in fact, braving all the murmurs of pub- 
lic opinion, the grief of the cur^, and the marked cold- 
ness of Madame de Beaumesnil, had the courage under 
this new regulation to absolve Sibylle from all practice 
of religion. The following Sunday a whisper of mingled 
blame and pity ran through the congregation, when 
the Marquis and Marquise sadly took their seats beside 
their granddaughter's empty chair. 

With the exception of some few restrictions, which 
Monsieur de Farias judged necessary, all things now 
resumed their usual course at the chateau, and peaceful 
days succeeded the storm. Monsieur and Madame de 
Farias continued to move in their habitual circle of 
duties, with their accustomed air of grave kindness ; 
Sibylle and Miss O'Neil pursued their studies, and 
took their usual walks with the same regularity. All 
seemed going on well, except that the Marquis and 
Marquise every day looked older, as if secret tears had 
each night graven another wrinkle ; at the same time 
a shadow beneath the child's eyes became darker and 
darker, and when alone her head drooped as if beneath 
the weight of a heavy burden. As to Miss O'Neil, 
always painfully thin, her projecting cheek-bones be- 
came daily more apparent. 

*' Monsieur," said she one day to the cure, who, with 
the self-denial of a true Christian, continued his visits 
to the chateau, " you see how we are going on, it is as 
if there were a fatal spell upon us, as if a sphinx were 
devouring us. It only remains to be seen who will 
succumb the earliest, and I pray God that it may be me." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

One Sunday in the beginning of autumn, Monsieur 
and Madame de Ferias who had arranged to dine with 
the cur4 sent their carriage home in the morning, 
ordering it to return for them after vespers. A few 
minutes before the appointed time the carnage arrived 
and drew up to wait, according to the usual custom, in 
the village street. Sibylle had availed herself of its 
return to come to Ferias ; a violent storm which 
had raged since the proceeding evening had greatly 
increased the power of the spring-tide, and she was 
anxious to watch the effect from the top of the cliff. 
It was a great effort for Sibylle, who was not strong, 
to climb the steep pathway leading up the face of the 
cliff, but she at length arrived panting at the top, 
and passing beneath the wall of the cemetery, went 
towards some rocks which jutted out at the most pro- 
jecting part of the cliff. In the midst of the rocks she 
perceived the familiar form of Jacques F^ray, who was 
seated gazing upon the sea, his elbows upon his knees 
his head resting upon his hands. Sibylle laid her 
hand gently upon his shoulder; the idiot angry at 
being disturbed, cast a furious glance towards the 
intruder, but his expression softened as he recognised 
her, and moving slightly aside to give her room, he 
again sank into his desponding attitude while Sibylle 
sat down on a rock beside him. Before them was 
spread the raging ocean, its colour livid beneath a 
lowering sky, hundreds of waves, their crests white 
with foam, dashed against the cliff and chafed angrily 
at the base with a confused and savage sound which 
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mingled with the piercing shrieks of the wind, while 
at intervals rising above the roar of the elements came 
the calm notes of the psalms chanted in the neighbour- 
ing church. A gloomy autumn sky, with flying 
masses of cloud, resembling volumes of smoke, rising 
from some vast conflagration, combined to produce a 
scene of extreme melancholy desolation. 

After a few moments of silent contemplation, Sibylle 
gently took one of the idiot's hands, and he turned to 
look at her with unquiet eyes. 

"Poor Jacques," said she, "we are very unfor- 
tunate." 

Jacques F^ray nodded his head with an air of sad 
assent. 

" God has forsaken us, Jacques." 

Jacques regarded her with an expression of pro- 
found surprise. " You also V said he in a deep voice. 

"Yes, He has forsaken me!" replied the child. 
Jacques without rising, turned and pointed towards 
the little church, then shrugging his shoulders re- 
sumed his former attitude. Sibylle, shivering with 
the cold, wrapped her cloak more closely round her 
and again fell into a melancholy reverie from 
which she was suddenly roused by piercing cries from 
a woman in the churchyard behind. Sibylle sprang 
to her feet, and saw that a little group of people, 
who, unable to find room in the church, had gathered 
round the porch, were now all gazing towards the sea 
in a state of great agitation, some standing on the 
graves, while others climbed the wall of the cemetery. 
Sibylle soon discovered the cause of this excitement, a 
large fishing-boat had just appeared round an angle 
of the cliff, struggling painfully against the wind and 
sea. Part of her sails had already been swept away, 
and to the most inexperienced spectator, she was 
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evidently in great distress. The boat clearly did not 
belong to Farias but to some neighbouring port, for 
not only was she too large to enter the little har- 
bour, but all the boats belonging to the village had 
been safely in port since the previous evening. The 
bay of Ferias was however a place of comparative 
safety, as it was protected on one side by & long line 
of rocks and shoals, which, extending far into the sea, 
formed a sort of natural breakwater. These rocks 
and sandbanks, which were three parts covered by the 
tide, did not however form any protection from the 
waves which rolled in from the open sea. The fishing- 
boat was at the extreme point of this reef of rocks, 
and was evidently trying to tack with the intention of 
gaining the bay, the only refuge which it was possible 
for her to reach. 

The church was deserted in the general excitementy 
and the cure, still in his vestments, hastened with his 
congregation to the edge of the cliff, where they 
watched the desperate efforts of the ship to escape 
from her perilous position. Three or four men were 
distinctly visible moving about the ship, some endea- 
vouring to furl their few remaining sails, while the 
others were engaged in baling out the water, all 
working with convulsive energy ; while at times the 
watchers thought that they could even hear their 
voices. Monsieur de Farias and the cur6, who were 
greatly excited by the scene, implored the fishermen to 
launch a boat and go to the assistance of the unfor- 
tunate vessel, but though the Marquis offered a most 
liberal reward none would volunteer. "They were 
very sorry for the unfortunate men, but twice they 
had lost their best boats in similar storms, and they 
had no wish to share the fate of those whom they 
now saw struggling vainly with the tempest," 
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For full half an hour the ship strove unavailingly 
to round the cliff, when suddenly a fortunate tack 
brought her past the fatal boundary, apparently the 
only obstacle between her and safety. A cry of joy 
arose from the crew, but an instant after it was 
changed to a shriek of terror and despair, as the ship 
was blown back against the point of the cliff For 
two or three minutes she struck violently against the 
pointed rocks which marked the extremity of the 
shoal, then rising on a wave fell over on her side 
like a wounded animal and rose no more. She was 
preserved from immediate destruction from her keel 
having become fixed on a low reef of rock, but each sea 
that struck her covering her with foam, seemed as if it 
it must break her to pieces. The men were still visible 
upon the wreck, one stretched upon the gunwale, the 
others clinging to the rigging. The spectators could 
only hope that the agony of the unfortunate men 
might be shortened, lost as they were in the boiling 
abyss of waters, which separated them alike from the 
shore and from the mournful expanse of the ocean, 
over which the shadows of night were already creep- 
ing. 

The crowd at the top of the cliff watched this sad 
drama in silence, a silence only broken by the sobs of 
the women, until one of them suddenly cried in a 
supplicating voice : " Monsieur le cur^ ! Monsieur le 
cur^ !" 

The thought which instigated her was immediately 
understood, and a murmur of satisfaction ran through 
the people, while all the men uncovered and nearly all 
present knelt. Sibylle, who had observed every detail 
of the scene with intense interest, was astonished at 
the imposing appearance presented bj^ the old cur^ at 
this moment. He had mounted upon the rock upon 
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which she had a few minutes before been seated, the 
wind blew his grey hair back from his forehead as he 
looked up towards heaven, with an expression almost 
sublime in its sorrow and its faith. Baising his hand 
in the direction of the wreck, he said in a clear though 
slightly tremulous voice ; 

" You who are about to die, whom I know not, but 
whom God knows, I absolve you from your sins in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost." 

After pronouncing the absolution in the midst of 
sobs from those around, the priest knelt down on the 
rock remaining for a short time in the attitude of 
prayer. When he rose he looked sorrowfully towards 
the stranded ship and saw that she still resisted the 
waves, although at times shaken with terrible vio- 
lence. 

" Can we do nothing for them," cried he, " when God 
allows them this respite, are you quite sure, my friends, 
that it is impossible to save them V* 

A negative murmur was his only answer. 

"At least," continued he, "we can attempt some- 
thing. I beg of you, my friends, to come down to the 
beach with me, there we shall be able to see and to 
judge more accurately. The sight of their misery is 
insupportable." 

Hastily divesting himself of his sacred robes, the 
cur4 proceeded down the narrow pathway leading to 
the shore, followed by the crowd. At this moment 
Monsieur de Farias, who had several times endea- 
voured to draw Sibylle away from the sad spec-' 
tacle, again insisted that she must return home with 
him. 

" Oh, no !" said she, *' I beg of you to let me stay, \ 
am so happy " 
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" Happy — my child !" exclaimed he, looking at he^r* 
with amazement. 

" Oh, yes ! very happy," and leaving her grandfather' 
reflecting with some inquietude upon the singularity 
of the expression as applied to 'Such circumstanced, 
Sibylle ran after the crowd. 

From the beach the appearance of the sea was 
almost more alarming than when seen from above ; it 
dashed furiously against the shore with the sound of a 
cataract, and even in the little harbour which was pro- 
tected by the jetty, the waves had such great force 
that two or three of the boats in it had sunk, while 
others, which the fishermen had not taken the pre- 
caution to haul on shore were being violently dashed 
against each other. 

The brave cur^ was for a moment daunted, but he 
cast a glance towards the doomed vessel, only the 
masts of which could be seen from where he stood, and 
with sudden resolution exclaimed : 

" I will go to them, alone if necessary, but in any 
case I will go," and before they could think of stop- 
ping him, he had jumped into one of the boats moored 
to the quay. 

On seeing this a murmur arose from the assembled 
people^ while some of the men seemed about to follow 
the curb's example, but they were immediately sur- 
rounded by their wives and children, who clung 
weeping round them. There was one man who had 
tnade himself conspicuous amidst the agitated crowd 
by his nonchalant air of perfect indifference, this was 
a rough old fisherman with a cold and sneering expres- 
sion, who was considered the best seaman in the 
hamlet. He walked slowly up and down the quay 
his blue woollen cap pulled low over his forehead, his 
bands plunged deeply into the pockets of his tarpaulins, 
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end a short stemmed pipe in his mouth, answering by 
a shrug of his shoulders to all appeals made as to hi^ 
opinion of the wreck. Suddenly he paused in his care- 
less walk, and taking his pipe from his mouth and 
carefully shaking out the ashes he placed it in his 
pocket. 

" If the cur^ risks his skin, I will risk mine," said he. 

He stepped at the same moment into the boat and 
began loosening the rope by which it was fastened, but 
the sudden announcement of the old fisherman had 
kindled a spark of generous feeling among the other 
men, which the tears and prayers of the women were 
powerless to quench, and they rushed to the edge of 
the quay, while at least a tenth of them offered thenir 
selves as ardent volunteers. 

The old fisherman held up his hand, and said : 

" Only three of you can come with the cure ; three 
will not be too many for the work we shall have to do, 
but they will be a sufficient number." 

Three men imn^ediately stepped down into the 
little craft and took their oars, while the old fisherman 
resolutely seized the helm, the oars grated against the 
gunwale and the boat moved off from the quay. 

For a few minutes the boat could be seen rising and 
falling upon the waves, with some degree of regularity 
in the comparatively calm waters of the little harbour, 
but when she had passed the jetty her progress became 
more irregular, sometimes rising on the crest of a 
wave at others almost disappearing in the trough. 
The spectators could not long watch the movements of 
the frail bark, in which for them were concentrated ail 
the interests of the universe, for the shadows of night 
were already falling and the boat was soon hidden 
from them by the darkness and fog. 

The people, having now nothing to distract their 
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attention, beg«in to feel all the heart-breaking uncer- 
tainty of the moment, and the general excitement 
rose gradually to a degree of intensity which became 
almost intolerable, many of the women fainting. Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Farias fearing the effect of these 
distressing scenes upon Sibylle, refused any longer 
to listen to her entreaties, and ordered her to follow 
them to the carriage, but their resolution was broken 
by a single word from her 

"Only let me remain until the end,'* pleaded she, 
" and I will tell you everything this evening, I will no 
longer have any secrets from you/' 

In the midst of the sad preoccupation of the moment, 
Monsieur and Madame de Farias felt a thrill of joy 
when they learnt that the mystery, which had em- 
poisoned their lives for months, would that evening be 
dissipated. Without understanding the connection 
between the events of the day and the thoughts which 
had for so long troubled Sibylle, they yet knew her 
too well to doubt the sincerity or the seriousness of her 
promise. They contented themselves, therefore, by 
sending to their carriage for a supply of furs and 
shawls, and iillovved the child, according to her wish, 
to wait until the end. 

Sibylle wearily leant against one of the posts on the 
quay, fixing her tired eyes upon the darkness, which 
spread like a thick impenetrable curtain from sky to 
sea. The crowd around her waited mostly in silence, 
occasionally broken by a few words of misgiving or of 
hope. All the sounds which came from the sea were 
listened to anxiously, and interpreted eagerly, some- 
times they thought that they could distinguish voices 
in the distance, cries for help or of distress, or perhaps 
the words of farewell. Some of the men who had 
gone to watch from the top of the cliff returned saying. 
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that though there was a degree of light caused by the 
dashing of the waves over the rocks, they could see no 
trace in the white line of foam of either the wreck or 
the fishing-boat. 

An hour and a half had passed in this painful state 
of suspense, and it was said that half that time would 
have been sufficient to reach the wreck and return 
from it, when the attention of the watchers was at- 
tracted by a trivial incident — a quarrel had arisen 
between one of the fishermen and his wife. This 
couple had for a time carried on their dispute in 
low tones but now burst into loud discussion. The 
husband had been one of the first to volunteer to 
accompany his mate, the old fisherman, in the life- 
boat, but while he had endeavoured to combat the 
resistance of his better half, the boat had started 
without him. He had remained inconsolable and, 
strange to say, as time went on and the chances of the 
boat's return diminished, the regrets of the poor man 
became augmented. " His wife had prevented his go- 
ing, if it had not been for her he would have been with 
the others. Thanks to her he would be considered for 
the rest Jof his life a useless man, a timid incapable 
sailor, like an old woman or an Englishman." After 
broodinff over all this for some time he had been un- 
able to keep silence any longer and burst out into 
reproaches. In the midst of these recriminations the 
man suddenly paused, and, stepping forward, appeared 
to listen intently, immediately a silence as of death 
reigned over the crowd. 

*' I am an Englishman," he exclaimed, " if that is not 
the sound of an oar ; but it cannot be our boat, for I 
can only hear the splash of one oar." 

He paused, and again all listened in profound 
silence. 
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" I have it," cried he gaily. " I can only hear one, 
because they are not pulling together. It is the cure." 

A thrill of joy ran through the crowd, then a single 
shout coming from all lips rang along the shore, as 
they distinguished a boatful of indistinct forms gliding 
slowly from the surrounding darkness, and advancing 
towards thejn through the mist, like one of the boats 
of the ancient mythology, carrying the shadows of the 
dead. 

During the few moments before the boat reached the 
quay, the excitement of the crowd rose to an uncon- 
trollable pitch. Many sobbed aloud, some embraced 
one another for joy, while others danced wildly along 
the shore, and the wiser few hastily collecting faggots, 
built a bonfire upon the quay. The first man who 
sprang on shore from the boat, escaping with difficulty 
from the enthusiastic greetings of the excited crowd, 
turned to help the cur^ who followed him. The brave 
cur4 worn out with fatigue and cold, and moved to 
tears by the agitation of the moment, stumbled 
as he stepped on shore. Those around immediately 
hurried to assist him, and, carrying him in their 
arms, seated him on the keel of an overturned boat 
beside the bonfire. As he passed, all crowded round 
to touch him, to kiss his hands or his tattered cassock, 
while he could only murmur in a feeble voice, " my 
friends, my good friends," before he fainted. 

When, after a few minutes, he revived, his first 
glance fell on the pretty face of Sibylle, whose tearful 
eyes, illumined by the blaze of the bonfire, were fixed 
upon him with an expression of ecstacy. When she 
saw that she was recognized, she threw herself upon 
him, flung her arms round his neck, and pressed him 
to her heart, exclaiming, " My good cure, how I love 
you." 
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The awakening of the old priest could hardly have 
been more sweet if an angel had descended from heaven 
and whispered in his ear, *' God is satisfied with your 
work." As soon as Monsieur and Madame de Farias 
had ascertained that all the shipwrecked sailors had 
been saved, and were being well cared for among the 
villagers, they placed the cure in their carriage and 
drove him back to his home. They then returned home, 
Sibylle throughout the drive holding their hands and 
kissing them affectionately, but without uttering a 
word. 

" My child," said Monsieur de Farias, as they stepped 
from the carriage, " you are tired this evening ; we will 
wait until to-morrow to hear your confessions, if you 
like." 

" Oh, no," replied she quickly, " you have waited too 
long already ; let me tell you all now." 

They went into the blue boudoir, and Sibylle, seat- 
ing herself on the floor before a cheerful wood fire, at 
the feet of her grandparents, told them all her troubles. 
The reader must have already guessed her secret, and 
therefore her tale, which took long to tell, shall be 
compressed into a few words. 

Sibylle's religious enthusiasm had first been checked 
by the childish trivialities perpetrated under the name 
of devotion, many unsuitable details had clashed with 
her good taste, and her sincerity was troubled by seeing 
unbecoming actions screened by untruthful assertions, 
until she began to doubt whether the religion in which 
she had been brought up, the religion of her grand- 
parents, could be the true religion, and that the God 
of Madame de Beaumesnil could also be the God of 
Miss O'Neil. Such thoughts having once entered into a 
spirit so vehement, a soul so tender as hers, had plunged 
ber into an abyss of misery. Distrusting those who 

6 
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had formerly been her guides, Sibylle felt herself as sad 
and as forsaken as if she had been at the bottom of 
the sea, and longed to die. She avowed that the bon- 
homie, the unceremonious habits and many personal 
peculiarities of the cure had frequently shocked and 
irritated her, his somewhat vulgar appearance and 
manner contrasting painfully with her ideal of a priest 
and apostle ; but that evening the Abbe Renaud had 
become suddenly transfigured before her eyes. At the 
moment when he gave supreme absolution to the 
sailors in peril of death, at the moment when he 
stepped forth alone to their rescue, she felt that the 
true God and true faith could alone inspire such words 
and deeds. Notwithstanding the small details which 
might again torment her thoughts, Sibylle now felt 
herself for ever reconciled to the religion of her fore- 
fathers. 

The Marquis and Marquise listened to Sibylle's con- 
fidences with unspeakable relief. Monsieur de Ferias 
heard her recital in silence, only interrupting her occa- 
sionally by a smile or a caress; but when she had 
finished : 

"My dearest," said he, "you are always trying to 
ride on the swan ; you are always wishing for impos- 
sibilities. That will, I am afraid, be the great obstacle 
of your life. To-day you start in your search after 
truth, as you will some day in your search after happi- 
ness, with a high ideal of perfection ; which, though 
in itself grand, will yet expose you to many errors and 
many misapprehensions. But to speak of the present 
subject, my child, a divine religion divinely practised 
would be heaven ; it would be the reKgion, the worship 
of angels ; but we are still on earth, and the most per- 
fect religion receives but imperfect honour, because we 
are ourselves sinful beings. Think of that, Sibylle, 
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and do not impute as a crime to the Divinity what 
is owing to the weakness or ignorance of the wor- 
shippers. Do not think, my child, that I approve of 
^11 the fashions affected by so-called piety. Amongst 
these fashions there are some to be regretted, while 
there are others Vhich are fatal to all purity of 
religion. I am one of those who love to d© away with 
superfluous practices, exaggerated symbols, and mis- 
placed affectations, which, in my eyes as in yours, 
profane our pure altars. But at my age one is more 
tolerant than at yours ; later you will look upon errors 
with more indulgence, and at the same time render 
more justice; you will pardon much to those who are 
sincere ; you will even look leniently upon superstition 
because it reverences the truth. Now, my child, go 
and sleep, and enjoy that peace which you have given 
to us." 

That night when Sibylle, as usual, bade Miss O'Neil 
good-night before seeking her own little white bed, 
she explained in two words that all the trouble was 
over. 

Miss O'Neil immediately sought her harp, which for 
months she had felt too melancholy to play ; and up 
to a late hour of the night, eolian sounds mingled with 
the murmurings of the wind, now calmed from its late 
fury, and the sounds, blending with the thoughts of 
the different sleepers, brought to them dreams of 
heavenly joysi and clear lakes shimmering beneath the 
moonlight. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CURE. 

The next morning the raindrops, glittering upon the 
heather beneatt a brilliant sun, were the only traces 
of. the late storm. Monsieur and Madame de F^ria^ 
drove off early to visit the shipwrecked sailors, stopping 
by the way to leave Sibylle at the gate of a little 
garden, which formed a verdant oasis on the southern 
slope of the lande, near the church. Through the 
clusters of honeysuckle and clematis which half-hid 
the surrounding paling, one could see a small house at 
the end of the garden, with white shutters gleaming 
through a luxuriant and overhanging hop- plant. Sibylle 
rang, and the cur^, dressed in his Sunday cassock, the 
lower part of which was carefully pinned up round 
him, came to the gate carrying some garden implement 
in his hand, which he dropped in surprise on recognising 
his visitor. 

" What 1 what !" stammered he, " my dear young 
lady, is it really you ?" 

" Yes, nion pire. I have come to have my lesson on 
the catechism." 

The cure gazed long and searchingly at her, then 
looking up towards heaven, endeavoured unnoticed to 
wipe away a tear which had gathered upon his eyelid. 

"Is it possible," said he. "Come, then, my dear 
child, I am ready to attend to you." Then looking 
somewhat abashed at the appearance of his hands, 
which were covered with mould, " Marianne," cried he, 
" Marianne, be quick and bring me some water." 

Almost immediately an old woman, dressed in the 
costume of the country, came out of the house carry- 
ing a bowl full of water. 
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" Here is Mademoiselle de Ferias, Marianne/' said 
the curd 

" Yes, yes, Mademoiselle de Farias, there is no doubt 
about it : my faith I know her well," said the old 
woman, who did not appear to be in the best humour 
in the world. 

And while the cure was washing his hands in 
feverish haste, she added in an ironical tone of voice, 
" Does he not look well this morning after his- foolish 
exploits ? He looks like a corpse." 

" Bah !" replied the cur^, gaily, " your eyes deceive 
you, Marianne ; on the contrary, I feel as fresh as a 
rose." 

" A beautiful rose indeed," grumbled Marianne, as 
she retreated into the house. 

The Abb^ Eenaud shook his head laughing^ and 
made Sibylle sit beside him upon a semi-circular seat 
shaded by the thick foliage of a fig-tree, and Sibylle 
immediately placed her catechism, which she had 
brought with her, in his hands. 

"But, my child, first tell me what miracle has 
restored you to us." 

" You have performed the miracle, mon pere. Since 
yesterday evening I have felt that you are — ^are a 
saint." 

" A saint ! My God, my poor child, how you mis- 
take me," exclaimed the old man, blushing painfully. 

Sibylle then began energetically to describe to him 
the impression that the events of the preceding even- 
ing had made upon her mind, and during her recital 
the Abb^ Eenaud frequently pressed his coarse hand- 
kerchief, almost as large as a highlander's plaid, to his 
eyes. 

" But may I not know," asked he, " why you seceded 
from the faifch." 
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Sibylle obediently commenced telling him, but in 
this part of her narration she lost her former tone of 
frankness. She spoke somewhat vaguely of customs 
and conversations which had shocked her. She named 
Madame de Beaumesnil and others of the same type,, 
who were great professors of religion, then she stopped 
short and hung down her head. 

'^ Go on, my child," said the cur^ ; " I see clearly that 
it is my turn. I beg of you to continue." 

Sibylle had placed her hat on the bench beside her,, 
and a gleam of sunlight, penetrating the thick shade 
of the fig-tree, fell like a halo round her head. She 
turned her great eyes, full of fire and energy, upon the 
cure, and with a smile, which expressed all that she 
failed to utter, she confided the many doubts and diffi- 
culties which had separated her from him. To her idea 
a priest was something sacred and mysterious, stand- 
ing on the steps of the altar as mediator between God 
and man ; he was a man unlike other men, exempt from 
their failings and weaknesses, always occupied with 
holy meditations or holy books, conversing ^ith others^ 
upon sacred subjects, or pouring out his heart in prayer 
to God, and a stranger to all worldly things. She would 
wish that he should not appear in public except in the 
church surrounded by clouds of incense like the Levites. 
of old, and that he should spend the remainder of his 
time in his own home like the anchorites whose legends 
she had read, only coming into the world to visit 
the sick and poor. She could not respect as much 
as she would in the pulpit or before the altar, clothed 
in the sacred vestments, the man whom she had seen 
a few moments before at a dinner-party or joining in 
some other social amusement, playing at billiards or 
whist, or engrossed in the newspaper. By joining in 
the ordinary pleasures of a worldly life, a priest ap- 
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peared to her to act in a manner unworthy of his 
calling and degrading to his priestly character ; he be- 
came in the eyes of others, not a priest of God, but 
simply the abb^ or the cur^ on the same footing with 
the lawyer or revenue officer, or sank to the level of some 
inferior visitor to be classed with the children at the 
lower end of the table, a position in which she did not 
see an act of humility but rather humiliation. She 
also explained, as well as she could, that the result of 
receiving favours from his richer parishioners aflFected 
his priestly character even in the church, where he still 
remained in the secondary place to those to whom he 
was in fact the spiritual superior. Thus he might even 
feel impelled by politeness or gratitude to tolerate 
words and practices, and witness, without protest, 
scenes which his conscience could not approve. Cir- 
cumstances of this kind and others of an apparently 
parallel nature, the meaning of which she had doubt- 
less misinterpreted, had made her sad and dispirited, 
but the events of the previous evening had opened 
her eyes, and she begged the Abbe Renaud's pardon 
for having thus misunderstood him. Nothing could 
henceforth shake her respect for him, and she would 
never again pain him or others by neglecting her re- 
ligious duties. " And now, my father," said she, as she 
finished her recital, " you know all the thoughts that 
have been filling my heart and mind, the mind of an 
ignorant child.*' 

During Sibylle's narrative, the outline only of which 
we have given, the Abba's expression had become more 
and more serious and meditative, and at last most 
melancholy. The indolence and slothfulness which 
had gradually crept over his mind, now appeared in 
their true light ; his conscience naturally quick and 
strong, although for some time obscured, now deeply 
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reproached him. He did not in the least attempt to 
extenuate the faults of which he was accused, he ex- 
aggerated them rather, and his memory recalled many- 
other blameworthy actions unmentioned by Sibylle. 
He reviewed in his mind the events of his pastoral 
life, and asked himself anxiously whether all the luke- 
warmness of his flock, and the scandals of his parish, 
might not many of them be imputed to his personal 
failings, which had brought discredit upon the prestige 
and authority of the divine word, but if Sibylle had 
been the only person in the world that had been in- 
jured by him, he could not pardon himself for having 
assisted by his conduct in turning her from the faith. 
He mentally vowed, at the least, to repair his negli- 
gence, to shake off his weakness, to strengthen him- 
self by study and meditation, to purify his life by pri- 
vations and penance, to do everything to raise him- 
self to that higher standard to which this gentle, almost 
inspired, voice was calling him. These noble thoughts 
gave a dignity to his appearance and his tones, when 
after a few moments of mute reflection he replied to 
SibyUe : 

" I thank you, my daughter ; I am no longer young, 
but at any age it is possible to improve ; and that, by 
the aid of God, I wUl do." 

These ideal notions of the priestly life and character 
which Sibylle so naively uttered were by no means 
new to the Abbe Renaud ; he had but to look back to 
his early days to find the same generous, fervent 
thoughts. It was thus that he had dreamt — it was 
such a life at once humble and grand that he had pic- 
tured to himself in his student days, in his novice's cell, 
as he thought of his future life and its duties, and of 
the austere pleasures of the priestly calling ; but once 
under the influence, and engaged in the complications 
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of social life, he had allowed himself to drift with the 
stream, which rocked his higher aspirations to sleep. 
Former ambitious dreams had gone with the rest ; it 
was in vain that more important cures than Ferias h^d 
been offered him ; he was happy, and cared for no 
change. He had but little trouble or anxiety in man- 
aging his small parish, and he became more and more 
indolent as time went on ; he was spoilt by his easy 
life. Born on a farm, he had now become the guest 
and daily companion of the noblest families in the 
neighbourhood, though in his intercourse with them he 
was unable altogether to shake off the somewhat servile 
air of respect, habitual to the peasant in his intercourse 
with those above him. Briefly, the young enthusiastic 
deacon had become, an ordinary country cure — honest, 
apathetic, enjoying good living, and with all his best 
thoughts and hopes smothered and erased. An excep- 
tional circumstance had, however, roused this slumber- 
ing soul and rekindled the holy fire within ; and lover 
of his ease, indolent and timid though he were, yet 
still in the depths of his hfeart burnt the martyr 
spirit. 

It was in the true martyr spirit of abnegation that 
he now formed his resolution — a resolution more diffi- 
cult to carry out patiently and calmly to the end, 
than a real martyrdom ; each day — ay, each hour, to 
relinquish some accustomed luxury, some favourite 
indulgence, some cherished weakness. For some 
time, indeed, this good man had, in a spirit of self- 
denial, devoted several hours of the night to study, 
in order to raise his powers of instruction to a level 
with Sibylle's intelligence; and from that time 
Sibylle was astonished to observe in the explanations 
and illustrations which he gave during the lessons, a 
power which had never formerly characterized them. 
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His language had already become more scholarly and 
precise in expression, and more elevated in tone. 

Monsieur and Madame de Ferias' arrival interrupted 
the lesson. While they were yet exchanging greetings 
with the cur4 there was an imperative ring at the bell, 
and Madame de Beaumesnil was seen advancing along 
the box-bordered walk, carrying in her arms an im- 
mense bouquet of paper flowers of the most flaring 
colours. After having enquired particularly after the 
health of the Abb^ and expressed great surprise at 
Sibylle's reformation, which she remarked was better 
late than never, she demanded the church keys. 

The cure, turning rather pale and glancing ftirtivelyv 
at Sibylle, replied : 

" The church keys ! for what do you require them, 
Madame ?" 

" To put these flowers into the vases on the altar. 
You know no one can arrange them as well as I. And, 
by the way, you have not admired my flowers ; they 
have been very troublesome to make, particularly the 
tulips. But when one works for God, one must not 
mind trouble, must we ?" 

" No, madame ; and your flowers are very beautiful. 
If you will permit me, I will myself place them upon 
the altar with the aid of my sacristan ; that seems to 
me more suitable than for you to arrange them your- 
self." 

At this answer, Madame de Beaumesnil remained 
for an instant as if petrified — her mouth half-open and 
her eyes fixed in astonishment. It appeared to her as 
monstrous to refuse her the keys of the church, as it 
would have been to keep from her the keys of her own 
house ; she felt, in fact, as if the church was as much 
her property. Almost every day she was to be seen 
perched upon the chairs, and even upon the altar, dust- 
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ing and arranging, perfectly convinced that these acts 
sanctified her to such a degree, that on leaving the 
church she might fearlessly commit to her heart's con- 
tent all the seven venial sins. 

As soon as she had sufficiently recovered herself to 
speak, " Ah, my dear Abbe 1" said she, in a harsh voice, 
" what do you intend me to understand ? If you do 
not wish me to occupy myself any longer in decorating 
your church, say so." 

" All that you will give me for my church, madame,. 
will be received with gratitude ; but if you will have 
the goodness to reflect, as I have reflected, you will, I 
am sure, {e^l that the holiness of the sacred place 
suflTers by the intrusion of strangers. The care of the 
altar belongs only to me and to those to whom I 
intrust the secrets of the sanctuary. Give me your 
flowers, and I will offer them in your name before God."^ 

Madame de Beaumesnil for sole answer brandished 
the bouquet of flowers roughly in the air, and they 
could hear the rustling of the crushed paper. Then 
walking rapidly towards an old cask full of dirty water,, 
intended for watering the garden, she flung the bouquet 
violently into it. After this exploit she threw herself 
upon a bench, burst into tears, and appeared to be on 
the verge of hysterics. All endeavoured to calm her, 
and the soothing voice of the cure seemed gradually 
to restore her to herself, and she became so far re- 
conciled to him as to ask him to dinner ; but this he 
refused, as he had already refused the Ferias, alleging 
his health as a pretext. Afterwards, when his visitors 
had left and the Ahh6 Renaud was seated before his 
solitary table, upon which smoked the thinnest of 
pigeons flanked by a melancholy dish of spinach, his. 
heart failed him, and he could not eat it — he was 
but a man after all. 
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"Are you ill, sir?" asked Marianne, in her morose 
tone ; " you eat nothing." 

"A little tired, Marianne — a little tired; that is all." 

" Your coffee will revive you. Come, drink it up." 

He hesitated for a few minutes, and then said, with 
a profound sigh : 

" I will not take any coffee, Marianne ; I shall not 
require any in future." 

"As you will. What is this fancy about now ? If 
you try to change all your habits at your ageyou will 
see they will bury you before six months are over." 

" So be it, Maiianne ; they may bury me ;" and 
leaving the table, the cure went and shut himself up 
in the church. 

During the days and months that followed, the con- 
duct of the Abb^ Renaud in his home-life, as well as 
abroad, corresponded with his first resolve. He 
secluded himself in his jpreshytire, where he passed as 
frugal and contemplative a life as that of a cenobite. 
To the mortification of a few, but to the edification of 
many, he broke off all occupations which had not 
the duties of his priesthood as their direct object, and 
only appeared in public in the exercise of his holy 
functions, the result being that gradually a solemn 
feeling became inseparable from his presence and 
person. 

Besides gaining the respect of his parishioners by 
this gravity of demeanour he also obtained a delight- 
ful independence, he again felt himself master in his 
•church, he removed all the laical encroachments which, 
under the colour of devotion, so often make occasion 
for scandal, he banished all the abuses that had gra- 
dually crept in under cover of his complaisance, and 
which utterly militated against the command to have 
-everything decently and in order. These happy re- 
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forms were, however, not accomplished without much 
resistance and many battles, but we will only relate 
the history of the downfall of one scandalous practice, 
because it was one against which Sibylle particularly 
protested. 

Theodore Desrozais deigned, as we have said, to 
sing in the choir every Sunday. This honour which 
he offered to God, afforded at the same time the most 
lively amusement to the faithful, for the Chevalier, who 
was known far and wide as a jovial companion, could 
not appear under any circumstances without awaken- 
ing cheerful reminiscences. He carried his jesting- 
spirit even to the foot of the altar, and frequently 
endeavoured to enliven the solemn service either by 
intermingling absurd expressions in the chants, or by 
intoning the psalms iix a comic manner. The cure 
had always at the bottom of his heart sighed over this 
behaviour, but to Sibylle it had been absolutely odious. 
Several amiable hints having been found useless to 
repress the unseasonable buffooneries of the Chevalier, 
the Abbe formally interdicted him from singing in the 
choir. This measure, which was perhaps united to 
some pastoral severities of a more confidential nature, 
exasperated Monsieur Desrozais. The next Sunday 
he did not appear in church, and he let it be known 
that he had borrowed "Voltaire's" works from the juge 
de paix. For the next six weeks he devoted himself 
to his philosophical studies, and went about the country 
sajdng that priests were not nearly so good as a foolish 
people thought them ; then the agitation of his mind 
having resolved itself into a severe attack of gout, he 
instantly returned *' Voltaire" to his friend, and 
sent for the cur^, who immediately responded to his 
appeal. 

One must believe that the reconciliation of the 
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Ohevalier with his pastor was sincere, for the old 
man was more thoughtless than designedly wicked. 
This incident still more irritated the vain and foolish 
Madame de Beaumesnil, and increased the resentment 
which she had nourished against the Abbd Renaud 
ever since the fatal scene with the bouquet. The suc- 
cessive reforms accomplished by the cur^ had touched 
her personally on several points, and the knowledge 
that Sibylle was in a great measure the inspirer of 
these innovations, by no means allayed her irritation. 
In fact, Madame de Beaumesnil was unhappy; her 
high reputation for piety, and the supremacy which 
she had arrogated to herself in all religious matters 
throughout the neighbourhood, had rested solely upon 
her intimacy with the cure, which intimacy had now 
ceased, and upon the many small religious observances 
which she was now interdicted from parading before 
the public. Thenceforward if she desired a saintly 
reputation she must cultivate some Christian virtues ; 
this she felt was a hard trial, but an idea occurred to 
her by which this coveted reputation could be more 
easily obtained. Early one morning she started for 

the City of , the chief town of the diocese to 

which the parish of Ferias belonged. 

Notwithstanding the mystery with which she enve- 
loped her journey it was known that its object was to 
obtain permission again to open for service, an old 
chapel belonging to the manor of Beaumesnil, and 
•that a special chaplain might be appointed. Thus 
Madame de Beaumesnil considered she could have her 
-church, her priest, and her God all to herself, and 
thus unfettered, do whatever seemed right in her own 
eyes. TJnfortimately the authorization which she 
solicited was refused, and that she might not have 
^together taken her journey in vain, she returned, as 
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we shall see, with a fresh access of wrath and malig- 
nity. The evil passions which agitated her did not 
fail to find her sympathizers and accomplices such as 
cam always be found in this miserable world, more 
particularly when there is some merit to depreciate, 
some goodness to malign, some virtue to decry, and 
from that moment a system of calumnies, bickerings, 
a.nd vexations of every description became organised 
against the cure, with that surpassing talent for 
underhandedness and petfidiousness in which bad 
•devot(5es excel. 

The annoyance and disgust caused by these phari- 
saical parishioners, joined to his hard work and the 
Ascetic rigours which he practised, proved a cruel strain 
not only on the courage, but also on the health of 
the Abb6. Sibylle began to disquiet herself when 
she saw him not only develope the virtues, but also 
the attenuated appearance of the saints. She con- 
fided her anxieties to her grandparents, and by their 
advice had a conference on the subject with the faith- 
ful Maria. The old servant gave her but a cool 
welcome, for the strange influence that the child had 
obtairred over her master had not escaped her jealous 
observation. 

" Yes, indeed, there is no doubt about it," said she ; 
^' it is quite clear that he is wasting away, poor man ; 
he is going rapidly along the road which leads to 
Heaven, but who's fault is that. Mademoiselle ? I told 
him a long time ago that you were turning him into a 
perfect donkey and laughing stock." 

In spite of her prejudices, Marianne ended by 
yielding to the charm of this sweet nature, and appa- 
rently a treaty of alliance was signed between them, 
for on the afternoon of the same day, when the cur^ 
had hurriedly swallowed his anchorite's repast^ he was 
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not a little surprised to perceive an aroma which had 
not for a long time visited his little room, an instant 
after Marianne placed a smoking cup of coffee before 
him. 

" Have you lost your senses, Marianne ? You know 
that for the last six months I have not taken any 
coffee." 

** Ah," said the old woman, with something between 
a grimace and a smile, "youll drink it when you 
know who's hand has prepared it, I'll answer for 
that." 

" How ! what ! who's hand ?" repeated the cur^ with 
an amazed air, when the laughing face of Sibylle 
peeping through the doorway solved the mystery. 

From that day the Abbe remarked that Marianne's 
talents for cookery and economy developed to a 
most amazing degree, for without any increase of 
expense his meals became of a much more sustaining 
quality, more than that she showed art in her choice 
of viands and manner of cooking. 

" You see, ma ftlley' said he good-humouredly, " I 
was not wrong sometimes to reproach you for a little 
negligence, for now with care and management you 
perform miracles." Marianne vouchsafed no response, 
but a grimace and shrug of her shoulders. 

Meanwhile Sibylle's religious instructions had 
nearly run through their course and now approached 
their termination. The Abbe being one day on his 
way to the chstteau to give Mademoiselle de Farias,, 
who was now twelve years old, one of her last lessons, 
met the postman, who handed him a letter sealed with 
the episcopal arms. Seating himself beneath one of 
the trees by the roadside he broke the seal, but hardly 
had he run his eye over the contents when he be- 
came pale as death. After a pause he languidly leant 
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down towards the little brook ruaninor alongr the side 
of the road, and drank a few drops of the water which 
he scooped up in his hands, then, somewhat revived, he 
continued his journey with a tottering step. On his 
arrival at the chateau Monsieur and Madame de Fdrias, 
struck with surprise at his pallid appearance, ques- 
tioned him anxiously, and with a deep sigh he handed 
them the letter. It contained a severe admonition and 
menacing warning from the Bishop; it reproached 
him for displaying a spirit of innovation and irregu- 
larity, for his disagreements with his paifishioners but 
above all for his intimacy with persons belonging to 
the Protestant sect, who were said to exercise an im- 
mense influence over him €ind urge him into measures 
barely orthodox. This last, the most important accu- 
sation, was founded upon fact, although erroneous 
conclusions had been drawn; for some months 
an amicable understanding, springing from mutual 
respect and esteem, had been established between 
the cure and Miss 0*NeiL Miss O'Neil regarding 
the old man with veneration, pleased herself by 
showing him deference, and by attending regularly 
during his lessons to Sibylle, lessons which Sibylle, as 
well as the govern ess, found much more interesting than 
formerly. The cur^ who had, in regard to Miss O'Neil, 
quite abandoned any idea of proselytizing, felt touched 
by, and fully appreciated the value of her respect and 
sympathy. This was the extent of their intimacy, and 
only the greatest malice could find in this, any4 pretext 
for objection. 

" I shall do neither more nor less than usual," said 
the Abb^ Renaud sadly, as the Marquis returned the 
threatening letter, " because, * oib U 7Cy a rien, le roi 
perd 868 droits;* but I greatly fear that I shall not 
remain long amongst you. My only prayer is that I 

7 
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may be here for Sibylle's first communion, after that 
they may do with me as they will." Saying this the 
cure passed on and joined Sibylle and Miss O'Neil in a 
room adjoining the library, which was especially 
devoted to the child's studies. 

Having now given all the instruction in dogma 
which he considered necessary for Sibylle, the Abbe 
intended devoting the two or three weeks, which still 
remained before her first communion, to reviewing tlie 
general history of the Church. Singularly enough the 
lesson arranged for that morning was upon the birth 
of Protestantism and the time of the Reformation. 

Miss O'Neil proposed retiring. 

" Mon Diev, ! No," said the cur^ " why should you 
leave us." 

The governess accordingly resumed the reserved and 
silettit attitude customary to her during the lessons, 
apparently entirely absorbed in her embroidery. 

The Abb6 then briefly traced 'the outlines of the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, and with 
that mixture of simplicity and grandeur which day by 
day seemed to become more natural to him, he com- 
mented upon the moral effects of that important 
epoch. 

" No one, mafille, can deny that at that period the 
Catholic Church, and more particularly the Court of 
Rome, were given over to the most afflicting abuses 
and scandals, but these disorders were but upon the 
surface ; the Church contained in herself, in her con- 
stitution, powers, laws, and liberty, all the elements 
required for her regeneration, and this her subsequent 
history has proved. Public feeling had much reason 
for demanding reform ; but was that to be found in 
the ruin of the Church ? In order to correct certain 
peissing abuses, should they reverse the work of 
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centuries, the work of so much genius and so much 
goodness, and destroy that unity of the faith, the 
grandeur of which I have endeavoured to place before 
you. Who were these reformers that they should 
attempt to break that chain of tradition, which, from 
council to council, from saint to saint, from apostle to 
apostle, reaches even to Christ himself; who were 
they that they should seek to nullify that sublime un- 
broken communion of all the children of the Gospel, 
gathered around the same table, kneeling at the foot of 
the same altar. No! To break that chain is im- 
possible. In the pride, and impatience of human 
passions, the Reformers were ready to sacrifice all. 
We finite beings must bow in silence and patience 
before the mysteries of God. There are some days 
when the sky is so obscured and veiled that we 
might almost imagine the light had disappeared for 
ever, but we wait in confidence that the sun will once 
more shine upon us. Is not the same confidence not 
only permitted but commanded, when the light of the 
Church is obscured firom our eyes, but yet remains 
pure and bright behind the clouds. Those who re- 
viled her were men liable to error ; they should have 
waited in patience, and instead of attacking and tra- 
ducing her, prayed and hoped. Had the Church never 
before that time passed through dark days, and had she 
not alwaj^s shone forth again with added brightness ? 
Could not God at any moment raise up a saintly 
pontiflT and holy bishops? ^God often works with 
small means to touch the hearts and transform the 
souls. The whisper of a little child will sometimes 
suffice. I may, perhaps, be lacking in humility to 
attempt any comparison between myself and the 
Church, but let us see if there is not some similarity. 
I also was a scandal ; I also to you, and perhaps to 

7-2 
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others, was a cause of trouble, of doubt, and of 
estmngement from God. It was your feeble voice that 
recalled me, and since then I have struggled to perform 
my duty. I have prayed, I have watched, I have 
fasted, and my faith has been justified, my prayers 
have been answered ; God has drawn you once more 
to Himself, and as He purifies me in the fire of afflic- 
tion, so I know that He pardons me." 

The old man's voice trembled as he finished these 
words, no longer able to repress his emotion, he rose 
abruptly, and hurried into the next room. 

The library of the chateau, where the Abbe Renaud 
sought refuge, was an immense room with projecting 
oaken rafters, antique furniture and bookcases reaching 
from floor tiO ceiling. The uniform colour of old oak 
darkened by age giving the room an almost monastic 
appearance. For a time he paced up and down with long 
strides, at intervals passing his hand across his eyes, 
then sinking into an arm-chair by the large centre table> 
he remained plunged in thought — thought which the 
contiTtction of his features showed to be full of pain. 

The door opposite suddenly opened, and, as he rose, 
he saw Monsieur and Madame de Farias enter, followed 
by Sibylle and Miss O'Neil hand in hand. They all 
entered with such a mysterious, though, at the same 
time, joyful air, that the curd, without being able to 
conceive what eflfect this joy could have upon him, j^et 
felt his heart beat with expectation. 

The Marquis and Marquise, drawing a little to one 
side, signed to Sibylle to advance, and she, still holding 
Miss O'Neil by the hand, approached the curd. 

" Mon jpirel' said she, " Miss 0*Neil desires to be- 
come a Catholic and to take her first communion at 
the same time that I do." 

The cure extended his arms with a gesture of un- 
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utterable surprise, a flush tinged his thin pale cheeks, 
and his eyes, after silently interrogating them all, re- 
mained fixed upon Miss O'Neil. 

" It is true, mon pere** murmured she. 

The cure endeavoured' to answer but remained 
speechless with emotion, his eyes filled with tears, and 
making a sign with his hand to indicate his inability 
to speak, fell on his knees and, leaning his head 
upon the table, burst into uncontrollable sobs. 

A few daj's after, the news spread through the coun- 
try that the Bishop of had arrived at the GhS,teau 

de Ferias. 

The Marquis had urged this visit upon the Bishop, 
who accepted it, thinking it only just to make the 
Abb^ Renaud thorough amends for the misconception 
placed upon his conduct, and also wishing himself to 
receive Miss O^NeiFs recantation. The religious in- 
struction which the convert had already received was 
considered so complete that it was decided tp dispense 
with the usual noviciate. 

These events, as may be supposed, came like thunder- 
claps upon Madame de Beaumesnil and her accom- 
plices. The day that she heard of the arrival of the 
bishop, she adopted a new rdle and threw herself in 
tears at the feet of the Abb^, who embraced her as a 
sign of forgiveness, from him she passed to Monsieur 
de Farias, between whom and herself some coolness 
had latterly existed, then she fondly kissed Sibylle 
and Miss O'Neil, exclaiming through her tears that she 
knew she was very hasty and quick-tempered, but 
through it all she had continued to love them as she 
would prove to them. 

The spring that yeap was soft and warm, and the 
first communion of Sibylle and Miss O'Neil was fixed 
for the first of May. The night before that important 
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day, a nightingale, which frequently sang in the wood 
at Ferias, sang loudly and redoubled his marvellous 
trills, as if endeavouring to drown with his voice the 
melodious sounds of a harp, which issued from a half- 
opened window in the chateau. 

Jacques F6ray found himself in the cemetery the 
next moraing just at the moment when Sibylle, dressed 
in white like a freshly open daisy, was passing through. 
She smiled when she saw him, and he, following in her 
steps, for the first time for fifteen years passed the 
threshold of the church. He remained near the en- 
trance listening with profound attention and towards 
the end wept, reminded no doubt of his little daughter 
now amongst the angels in heaven. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CLOTILDE. 

We will now pass over the three or four years which 
followed Sibylle's first communion. For her and for 
those who surrounded her this was an era of perfect, 
tranquil felicity. Her natural aptitude for music and 
drawing being carefully cultivated by Miss O'Neil, 
reached almost to the verge of talent, and in charm- 
ing herself she charmed those around her. At the 
same time her intelligence, becoming more developed 
and enlightened, and her judgment softening with ex- 
perience, she gradually^ lost that intense severity which 
had formerly characterised her and been the greatest 
fault of her earlier childhood. Her woman's heart be- 
ginning to awaken within her, tempered with softness 
the extreme rigidity of her good qualities. 

This new phase in her inner life was also shown by 
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iHe ialtered maimer in which she performed her re- 
ligious duties. Perhaps it has been remarked in the 
Earlier part of this history that Sibylle had a peculiar 
tendency to spring, as we may express it, with one 
bound to God, neglecting all which intervened, a ten- 
dency Monsieur de Farias had frequently endeavoured 
to check. This peculiarity was doubtless partly attribu- 
table to Sibylle's remarkable disposition, but it was also 
one natural to her age. Children, although frequently 
most enthusiastic and affectionate, are not easily sus- 
ceptible to a tale of sorrow. Thus the Old Testament 
is to them much more interesting than the New. The 
simple idea of an All-powerful God immediately seizes 
upon and dominates their understanding, while the 
drama of the Gospel, although it excites their curiosity, 
yet passes before their minds only as so many pictures 
and scenes in which the actors are but as puppets, 
neither affecting their feelings nor their hearts. The 
divine meaning of the great mystery escapes them 
altogether, and they entirely fail to sympathise with 
the human suffering depicted in the Gospel. It is not 
until the heart is softened by the first breath of love 
that Christ appears to them not only as a God but as 
a Friend- 

This alteration of religious sentiment, which we be- 
lieve to be general, was less marked in Mademoiselle 
"de Farias than it is in some children- That which had 
been, during all the course of her childhood, a some- 
what obscured article of faith, now became a living 
reality. She was captivated by the matchless poetry 
of the Gospel, and her heart was filled with that only 
adoration permitted to a Christian — the adoration of 
Christ. In her conversations with Miss O'Neil and the 
cure she loved to dwell upon Christ's life on earth, to 
recall the most touching episodes of that pure existence 
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and admire that mixture of Divine sinlessness and 
human weariness which forms his most striking cha- 
racteristic. She passed thus many happy hours, some- 
times prolonging her evening walks in the woods with 
Miss 0*Neil until the golden light of the stars glittered 
through the dark trees, sometimes seated with the old 
priest on the short grass of the cliff, gazing absently 
at the glorious sunset, or with heedless hand stripping 
the flower-buds from the heather around her. 

The dominion which Sibylle exercised over the old 
cure -was by no inoans enfeebled by time, but as 
years passed on it became of a more softened descrip- 
tion. Sibylle's interference in religious matters had 
now ceased, excepting on the most rare occasions ; 
each day she developed a more tolerant spirit, parti- 
cularly visible when with Abb6 Renaud. Far 
from urging him to asceticism, she now frequently 
employed some innocent ruse to withdraw him occa- 
sionally from the rigours of his solitary life. Still, on 
points which appeared to her. essential to the dignity 
of religion, she remained inflexible; and she did not 
hesitate to suggest alterations to the Abb^ — alterations 
which were immediately followed with a docility 
highly amusing to Monsieur de Farias. 

''Ma chere" said he laughingly to the Marquise, 
'' she is an enthusiast, and wishes to spiritualize the 
whole parish." 

What the Marquis said in joke was in reality 
Sibylle's constant aspiration and the curb's perpetual 
endeavour. We will not now enter into any farther 
details upon these matters, about which we have 
already said too much, for we do not wish to trench 
upon that reserve which ought to surround religious 
topics ; it suffices to say that under the pastoral regime 
of TAbb^ Renaud, the services were performed with 
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wonderful purity and propriety at Farias, while at the 
same time the doctrines of the Church were cleariy 
preached. 

It was about this time that Sibylle first became 
acquainted with la Comtesse de Vergnes, her maternal 
grandmother. The Comte de Vergnes had twice since 
the birth of his granddaughter, had the courage to tear 
himself from his Parisian life, so as to pass three or 
four days at Farias. Sibylle had, therefore, known 
Lim for some time, and she loved him, partly because 
he was very kind to her, and partly because his image 
always rose before her imagination surrounded by a 
halo of bonbons, dolls, and pretty pearl necklaces. 
She had, however, never seen her grandmother de 
Vergnes, who had excused herself year by year from 
taking the journey, sajang that the excitement of first 
seeing her granddaughter would be too much for her 
delicate nerves. Madame de Vergnes had probably 
exaggerated the violence of her emotion ; for on first 
meeting Sibylle in the waiting-room of the station, 
she looked at her with great calmness, and turning to 
the old waiting-maid who followed her closely, said 
calmly: 

" There, Julie, you see me exactly as I was at fifteen, 
Ah ! it is too overcoming, mon Dieu / pauvre petite,*' 
exclaimed she, embracing Sibylle, and lifting her hand- 
kerchief to dry imaginary tears from her eyes. 

For four and twenty hours one might have imagined 
that Madame de Vergnes intended to live for ever at 
Ferias ; she seemed so charmed with the poetry of a 
country life ; the woods, the sea, the fields, the singing 
of the birds, all enchanted her ; she was in a state of 
perfect ecstacy. 

" Mon Dieu /" said she to her host, *' how happy you 
Site to live here, But do you properly feel jrour happi? 
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ness ? Are you not too accustomed to these delights 
to appreciate them fully ? This fcalm, this peaceful 
silence only broken by the sound of the wind rustling 
through the foliage, or the cows lot\ring in the distance ; 
and then those little pheasants. They are pheasants, 
are they not, those little yellow birds ? No, they are 
only chickens. Ah, well, how delicious • how inte- 
resting it is to watch those little chickens running 
chirping after their mother. One could pass an eter- 
nity at the window; there is so much to look at; so 
much to listen to. Ah ! one really lives when in the 
country, surrounded by nature. Mon Dieu ! you are 
indeed happy, always to live here." 

However, by the third morning Madame de Vergnes 
confided to the discreet Julie that she had been unable 
to close her eyes all night. 

" Indeed I am completely puzzled ; I cannot conceive 
how anyone can sleep here. I, who am accustomed to 
live in the greatest tranquillity (she lived in the Rue 
Chaussee d'Antin) could never become accustomed to 
the racket here. From the first glimpse of daylight 
the birds begin chattering like a flock of magpies. I 
like to hear birds sing certainly, but there is a time for 
everything. Arid the cows and the sheep, they also 
begin at daybreak ; one might easily imagine oneself 
in the ark. And then to be surrounded by nothing 
but green trees and fields. It makes one quite dis- 
gusted with green; I feel perfectly haunted by it. 
Everything looks green to my eyes. Give me my 
little square looking-glass, Julie. There, I look green 
too. Though certainly it is not to be wondered at 
after such a night -as I have had." 

On the fourth day Madame de Vergnes received a 
letter which obliged her to return to Paris in the 
greatest haste. She expressed bitter regrets, sighed 
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over her fate, and by midday had commenced her 
journey home. 

"Come, my poor child," said she, embracing her 
granddaughter, " we must control ourselves, and not 
give way to emotion. Ah ! you also will soon leave 
this paradise to come to our troubled world. Such is 
life, my poor child ; farewell, farewell, do not forget 
me, dear little one !" 

The anguish of this separation was not more thart 
Sibylle could easily endure ; but if it had been still 
mot-e painful than it was, she would have found sup- 
port and consolation in her renewed intimacy with 
Clotilde Desrozais. Clotilde had now left school twc 
years, and since her return home, her aunt, Madame 
de Beaumesnil, had employed herself in introducing 
her to all the neighbours. Mademoiselle Desrozais 
was certainly one of whom any aunt might be proud.. 
In appearance she had amply fulfilled the promise of 
her childhood. She was tall, with a graceful, flexible 
figure, and such a mass of thick black hair that she 
was at a loss how to arrange it; she twisted and 
plaited it, she arranged it in curls on her neck, and 
built it into a diadem over her forehead. Her hands, 
arms, and shoulders, were finely shaped and white as 
marble, making one dream of a goddess. When sher 
raised her eyelids, her eyes shot forth a lightning flash, 
melting away into velvety softness. Clotilde's man- 
ners had also greatly improved during her sojourn at 
the convent. Indeed, as if to prove the truth of 
Madame de Beaumesnil's theories upon education, the 
turbulent, stubborn, sulky enfant terrible^ had become 
a timid, modest, obliging girl, speaking seldom, and 
then in a gentle voice ; but always ready to lend her 
aid to anyone, or to become the fourth at whist — in 
fact, a most exemplary young lady. 
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No one observed these delightful alterations with 
greater pleasure than did Sibylle. Clotilde no longer, 
displaying any of her former repellant characteristics, 
Sibylle now lavished her affection upon her friend with- 
out reserve, an almost daily intercourse being established 
between them. Her friend's beauty inspired Sibylle 
with admiration mingled with, pride; she loved to 
imagine her of an unsurpassable type of loveliness. 
Clotilde smilingly received all this enthusiastic ad- 
miration, allowing her friend to arrange her hair and 
dress her in various costumes as she pleased, sometimes 
as a Roman lady or a Druidess, at others as a Jewess 
or a Turkish woman, while Sibylle drew or painted her 
under different aspects^ exclaiming sometimes with all 
an artist's impatience : 

"Ah, you are too beautiful; you are frightfully beau- 
tiful ; Mon Dieu ! you are ridiculously beautiful ; it is 
horrid to be so lovely." 

Bemarks at which Mademoiselle Desrozais never 
took offence. 

Clotilde entered with equal complaisance into all 
Mademoiselle de Fdrias' favourite amusements and be- 
came the echo of her sentiments, dreams and enthusi- 
asms with easy ardour, natural eloquence and apparent 
sincerity, for she had always unlimited interest and 
energy to expand upon any subject. Jf Clotilde 
lacked any essential quality it was not depth of cha- 
racter, but rather discernment and candour. She 
really had poetical, generous, and lofty ideas and was 
at times most affectionate, even appearing, in the 
>varmth of her language, to surpass Sibylle's most 
ideal aspirations. 

SibyDe soon observed that they could not touch on 
certain subjects frequently discussed by young girls, 
without Mademoiselle Desrozais becoming immediately 
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enveloped in an air of mystery and profound melan- 
choly, almost amounting to despair. She decided there- 
fore to question Clotilde upon the meaning of this 
sadness. 

** You are too young to understand, my dear," replied 
Mademoiselle Desrozais, drooping her head and sighing 
dolefully. 

This mysterious reply naturally further inflamed 
Sibylle's curiosity, who, guessing some romance in her 
friend's life, begged her instantly to confide her troubles. 
Clotilde resisted for a time, then having vowed Sibylle 
to eternal secrecy, 

'* Ma chire*' said she, "I shall hever marry.'* 

" Is it possible ?" cried Sibylle, drawing nearer with 
redoubled interest. 

" It is quite true," continued Mademoiselle Desrozais, 
" for I am in love, and he whom I love and who loves 
m^ cannot marry me. Circumstances have separated 
us for ever." 

" Mon Dieii ! but how is that ? Where did you 
meet him ? What is his name ?" 

" I can only tell you his christian name, wtiich is 
Raoul. Why do you blush V 

At the name of Raoul, Sibylle had indeed coloured 
to the roots of her hair. 

" Why do you blush ?" repeated Clotilde in a more 
animated voice. " Do you know anyone named 
Eaoul ? Answer me." 

" I blush because I am excited by what you have 
told me. Where could I have met your Eaoul ?" 

" Yes, indeed, it is impossible. Well, my dear, he 
had a cousin at the convent at the same time that I 
was there, and he and his mother used often to calL 
His style and appearance interested me the first time 
that I saw him. I must tell you that he is not a very 
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young man, so I imagined tliat none of my school- 
fellows would notice him. This is how I found out 
my mistake : — One day we were trying to think of a 
new game, when one of the girls proposed that we 
should think over the young men who most frequently 
came to call, and then write on little pieces of paper 
tlie name of him whom we should prefer as a husband. 
When all had written, one of us was to read out the 
names." 

" A strange game !" said Sibylle. 

** It did as well as any other. We all agreed to it, 
and wrote the names on little square pieces of paper 
which were put into a basket. Can you imagine it ? 
When they were read out, each paper contained the 
same name, Raoul !" 

"That was very strange," said Sibylle in a cold 
voice. 

" I saw by that that I was not so original in my 
choice as I imagined. A few days after, ma chhre, 1 
found myself in the parloir at the same time as Kaoul, 
and as usual I perceived that he looked at me a great 
deal. His cousin, who was a friend of mine, thoughT 
don't really care much for her, suddenly rose and 
walked down the room. As she passed me she whis- 
pered hurriedly, ' Do not move for five minutes.' I 
then saw that Raoul had an album on his knee, in 
which he was drawing : he seemed, by the way, to 
draw divinely. When he had finished, he bowed and 
thanked me with his eyes with a< most inexpressible 
grace. All this had been so agitating that, on passing 
out as I found myself near him in the crowd, I dropped 
my gloves with which I had been playing. He 
quickly picked them up, hesitated an instant as if 
about to return them to me, then decided to keep 
them, at the same moment fixing his eyes upon mine 
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with such a tender and profound expression that my 
heart ceased to beat, and I felt from that mqment that 
we were united for ever." 

As she said this, Clotilde raised her great eyes to 
heaven, as if again registering a vow of inviolable 
fidelity. 

*' Is that all r demanded Sibylle. 

" Yes, certainly, what could you wish for more ? 
Have I not told you that we are vowed to each other 
for ever V 

" But it seems to me you are not," said Sibylle. 

" Child," replied Mademoiselle Desroajais with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders, " know then, that a week after 
his cousin informed me with an air of profound mystery, 
that on Baoul's being strongly pressed by his family to 
marry a young lady of good family, very beautiful and 
very rich, he had suddenly departed for Persia. It 
was supposed, continued my friend, with a misr 
chievous glance, for she did not really love me 
more than I loved her, " that he had an unavowed 
admiration for some person without fortune and of 
inferior birth." Will that suffice you ? Poor Eaoul, it 
is for me tljiat he has faced eicile and perhaps death, 
for many never return from those distant lands. Well 
you may laugh, Sibylle, but I feel myself his widow, 
The night of woe and weeping has come upon us as if 
we were both already dead." 

A few tears fell as she uttered these last words, and 
Sibylle, entirely persuaded of the reality of her feelings, 
kissed them lovingly away. 

During these affecting disclosures the young girls 
had been seated in one of the most secluded walks in 
the park. They were now aroused by the sound of 
voices at a little distance, at the same moment a sport- 
ing-dog rat up and leaped upon them. 
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"Hon DieuT exclaimed Clotilde, rising in haste^ 
" who can be coming ? to whom does this beautiful dog 
belong V* 

They now saw coming routid a curve in the walk 
Monsieur and Madame de Ferias, accompanied by an 
uuknown middle-aged lady and a slender fair young 
man elegantly dressed, twisting a whip about in his 
lilac-gloved fingers. 

At this apparition the inconsolable widow of poor 
Raoul passed her hand rapidly over her tearful eyes 
and disordered hair, shook out her curls, her plaits 
and her dress, and in two seconds was prepared for 
conquest. 

"Ah," said Sibylle tranquilly, "they are probably 
the Val Chesney, my grandmother has been expecting 
them for the last week." 

Sibylle had now completed her fifteenth year, and 
the interest of her future life seemed to demand that 
her presentation to the world and entrance upon the 
stage of Parisian life should no longer be retarded. 
Monsieur and Madame de Ferias shrunk from the 
sacrifice which duty seemed to demand from them, 
feeling that it would be acutely painful to part with 
their granddaughter. They thought it might be 
possible to obviate a live-long separation by finding a 
suitable establishment for her in the neighbourhood, 
but after several vain researches in the narrow circle 
of their acquaintance they had almost renounced the 
apparently hopeless, and, as it seemed to them, ego- 
tistical scheme. However, a friend, to whom they 
had confided their wishes, had continued the search ; 

this was the Bishop of , with whom the Farias, 

since the conversion of Miss O'Neil, had continued the 
most friendly intercourse. 

Sibylle's striking character had made a great im- 
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pression upon the bishop, and he one day informed the 
old Marqnis that he thought he had found a perfect 
phoenix of a husband for the little girl who had caused 
so much trouble in the church. 

" I have searched for this rara avis" said he, " all 
through my diocese during my pastoral visitation, and 
on my return, as so often happens, I found him at my 
very gate. He is the young Baron de Val Chesnej^ 
the last representative of the Val Chesney Merinville 
family, not such a good name as yours, but still very 
fair. The fortune is immense, at least equal to that 
you intend giving to your little iconoclast. Stay, 
from this window you can see THotel de Val Chesney 
just opposite mine. And there is the young Roland 
mounting his horse in the court-yard, a good-looking 
man as you can see, rather young, hardly four and 
twenty, but that is a good fault, and besides. Made- 
moiselle de Farias is young enough to wait a little 
while. That old lady who pats the horse, and recom- 
mends the Baron to be careful, is, as you may imagine, 
his mother ; she is a saint, not perhaps a clever woman, 
but truly a saint. Madame de Val Chesney has 
brought up her son under her own wing on the most 
careful principles, and has never let him out of her 
sight. She now finds herself in a dilemma analogous 
to your own, fearing the impossibility of finding him 
a suitable wife in the neighbourhood, and trembling 
at the idea of launching him into the vortex of Parisian 
life. As to the proposed bridegroom you can now see 
him better; he is very good, very good, but, wx)n 
Dieu ! he has not a word to say for himself, still he is 
most estimable. He is, in fact, quite a godsetid. 
There, now, you see his mother, as she follows him 
out as far as the street. Poor woman, she would ride 
behind him if she dared," 

8 
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Monsieur and Madame de Farias welcomed this 
opening with delight. A few days later they met 
Madame de Val Chesney and her son at the episcopal 
palace. The two mothers, devoured by the same 
anxiety, found themselves attracted to each other from 
the first moment. After a few polite attentions had 
passed at intervals between the families, Madame de 
Val Chesney and the Baron accepted an invitation 
to spend a week or two at the Chateau de Farias, so 
that the two principally interested in the arrangement 
might meet, and if they felt themselves suited to 
each other, ratify the engagement made by their 
relations. 

During the course of these preliminaries, Monsieur 
and Madame de Ferias had kept Sibylle quite in the 
dark as to the delicate negotiations of which she was 
the object, alleging some plausible pretext for their 
sudden intimacy with the Val Chesney, of whom 
Sibylle had frequently heard although never as yet 
seen. The Marquis and Marquise hoped, notwith- 
standing the intense interest which they felt in the 
matter, so to hide their wishes from their grandchild 
as to leave her entirely free to decide for herself. 
They had the less diflSculty in preserving all suspicion 
of the truth from Sibylle, as she had heard from her 
earliest childhood of the previous arrangements made 
for her, and the idea of marriage never presented 
itself to her except as the result of a longer or shorter 
sojourn at THotel de Vergnes. It was therefore with 
some curiosity, though perfect serenity, that Made- 
moiselle de Farias saw Monsieur de Val Chesney 
coming towards her through the trees. The young 
man was apparently more an fait in the arrangements, 
for he coloured visibly during the introduction. 
Madame de Val Chesney, after having looked at 
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Sibylle for a minute with the jealous critical eyes of a 
mother, pressed her to her heart with fervour, the 
import of which the child did not understand. After 
a walk through the park, during which Mademoiselle 
de Farias led them to all the most interesting points 
of view, they visited the greenhouses and poultry-yard. 
During these explorations, Sibylle's gentle gaiety and 
animated conversation, her good taste and the sim- 
plicity with which she pointed out any object of 
interest, quite gained the heart of Madame de Val 
Chesney, who displayed her pleasure by approving 
exclamations and glances of triumph and delight at 
her son. Monsieur and Madame de Farias, charmed 
with the evident success of their grand-daughter, 
joined heartily in the feelings of the Baronne, and, like 
her, built delightful castles in the air. / 

The young Baron also gave as many signs of satis- 
faction as he thought consistent with his style of 
beauty, of which he was very proud, and his cold, 
regular features and phlegmatic manner would, he 
felt, be fatally disarranged if he abandoned himself 
to enthusiasm. The semblance of a smile just crossed 
his face, and from time to time he half opened his 
lips and let the woi'ds " charming, delicious, ideal" 
drop from them like morsels of ice. 

Clotilde was the only blot upon this fair picture ; 
she followed a few paces behind, sometimes playing 
with the Baron's dog, at others appearing plunged in 
an abyss of melancholy, though never so deeply en- 
grossed as to lose one of the furtive glances of admira- 
tion directed towards her by the impassible young 
man. 

Mademoiselle Desrozais and her aunt dined that 
evening at the chlLteau. On leaving the dining-room 
the two young friends, impatient to find themselves 
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alone after so long a period of constraint, escaped for 
a moment and shut themselves up in the old library, 
which now presented the appearance of a studio. 
Sibylle almost immediately began drawing upon a 
morsel of grey paper, replying vaguely to the unlimited 
praise Clotilde showered upon the new visitors. 

" But seriously, my dear," said Clotilde, after a short 
pause, " how do you like him T 

" Monsieur de Val Chesney ? Oh ! cnarming, de- 
lightfulj ideal !" replied Sibylle, in mimicry of the 
Baron's affected tones. 

" If I am not very much mistaken, my dear, he is 
intended for your husband." 

Sibylle opened her eyes very widely, and then burst 
out laughing : 

'* Bah," said she, " what nonsense ! Ah ! that will 
do," and she handed Clotilde a rapid sketch she had 
made in coloured chalks. *' There, look — what do you 
think of my husband ?" 

There could not be the slightest doubt for whom the 
caricature was intended. It was Monsieur de Val 
Chesney to the life, with his fair reddish whiskers 
flowing upon his shoulders, the wide straight parting 
which made his head look as if cut in two, and his 
collar of iron-like rigidity surrounded by a blue 
white-spotted necktie. This absurd head was placed 
on a tiny body, to which was appended a pair of ex- 
quisite lilac gloves, the whole supported by lanky bow 
legs. 

Clotilde could not glance at this grotesque figure 
without immediately going into fits of laughter. 

" Oh !" said she, as soon as she could speak, " I beg 
of you to give it me !" 

" Certainly, take it," replied Sibylle, 

Clotilde threw her arms round her neck. 
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*' You are good, you dear little Sibylle." And in 
truth Sibylle was very good to her. 

During this time Miss 0*Neil was exhibiting to 
Madame de Val Chesney, several paintings done by 
her pupil, and the Baronne could hardly restrain her- 
self from confiding her hopes to the sympathising 
governess, whilst Roland contented himself by looking 
on and uttering a single word of praise, "masterly." 
When Sibylle re-entered the drawing-room she was 
begged to put the finishing touch to the cDJoyment of 
the evening by playing some little thing on the harp ; 
an instrument which Monsieur de Val Chesney, ren- 
dered unusually conversational by the wine that he 
had imbibed during dinner, characterised as ideal, 
" not only," continued he, " on account of its delightful 
shape, but also because it is so charming an instrument 
when well played." It would have been impossible to 
resist such an eloquent appeal, and Mademoiselle de 
Farias did nofeven dream of resistance. 

It was always a pretty sight to see Sibylle playing 
upon tl^e harp, but that evening, dressed in some thin 
white material, with large sleeves drooping like wings 
around her graceful figure, her eyes full of depth and 
fire, her well-shaped head crowned with plaits of her 
golden hair, she looked almost seraphic. The epithet 
"angel," rose so naturally to the lips as one looked at 
her, that the expression did not seem, absurd when so 
applied. Her beauty was, however, more dependent 
upon expression than the mere contour of her features, 
and was therefore but partially visible to so utterly 
unsesthetic a mind as that of the last of the Val 
Chesneys. He contented himself, when Sibylle had 
finished, by gently clapping his hands (he had again 
donned his lilac gloves), and thinking to himself that 
his fiancie was somewhat too thin for beauty. An 
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instant after, Sibylle, who was pained at the secondary- 
part in which her friend had been placed all day, 
begged Clotilde to play on the piano, and Clotilde, 
after some slight resistance, complied. Taking off her 
gloves, Mademoiselle Desrozais, with an absent air, 
ran her fingers carelessly over the keys, thus exhibit- 
ing lier exquisitely rounded arms to the young Baron, 
seated opposite at one corner of the piano, then com- 
menced singing in a beautiful contralto voice, Doni- 
zetti's celebrated air, " Ah ! mio Fernando," the air of 
all others most suited to her voice. That evening she 
sang with deep melancholy pathos, her dark eyes 
swimming in tears, her excessive pallor, quivering 
postrils, and heaving bosom, giving an almost over- 
powering effect to the song. It is true that this en- 
chanting picture was lost upon most of her audience, 
they being grouped behind the singer's chair, but it 
was by no means wasted upon Monsieur de Val 
Chesney, who, occupying a most advantageous posi- 
tion, received all the expressive glances supposed to be 
addressed to the fictitious Fernando. 

The young man had never enjoyed anything so 
much. Although Clotilde had ceased singing, he still 
sat with his dull grey eyes fixed upon her and his 
mouth half open, shewing clearly that for a few 
moments, at least, he had forgotten himself, in admira- 
tion for another. Nevertheless he did not thank 
Mademoiselle Desrozais, by a single word, for the real 
pleasure she had afforded him, but hun-ied to take 
off his gloves^ when he saw her searching for a volume 
of music at the bottom of a cabinet. If he hoped that 
by so doing he might, perchance, have the felicity of 
touching Clotilde's lovely hand, it must be confessed 
that the young Baron was very presumptuous, but not 
too much so, for as it happened he had that good 
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fortune. One must not imagine that Mademoiselle 
Desrozais, when thus exercising all her fascinations 
upon Monsieur de Val Cliesney, had seriously formed 
the idea of usurping the heart and hand destined for 
Sibylle. Even in so strongly marked a mind as hers 
such an audacious intention could not be formed so 
rapidly, but there are certain charming women who 
cannot see any man, however uninteresting to them, 
paying attentions to another woman without im- 
mediately endeavouring to attract and absorb him. 
This instinctive and universal jealousy, which is 
peculiar to the sex, assumes in passionate natures 
when left totally unchecked, almost satanic propor- 
tions. Clotilde had but followed her natural inclina- 
tion, not thinking at the moment of doing aught but 
outshine her friend, and filling him whom she already 
considered that friend's Jiancde, with admiration for 
herself; but the full success of her manoeuvres, the 
evident ecstasy and awkward delight exliibited by 
Roland, had already suggested more serious thoughts 
to her enterprising spirit. 

Half an hour afterwards when Madame de Beau- 
mesnil and her niece were returning to the manor by 
the shady patliway fragrant with the sweet country 
air, Clotilde suddenly broke the silence. 

"Aunt — how rich are the Val Chesneys ?" 

"No one knows," replied Madame de Beaumesnil, 
" but they are certainly very wealthy." 

Clotilde breathed a very audible sigh. 

" Mon Bieu, my child," continued Madame de Beau- 
mesnil after a pause. " One has seen more extra- 
ordinary things happen. It is as God wills." 

" Oh, aunt !" exclaimed the young girl laughing. 

Then seeing a solitary glowworm glittering in its 
mossy nest on the edge of the brook, she caught the 
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insect, and, placing it on her^hat, continued her walk 
with a light step, as if she had akeady attained her 
ambition. 

The next day Mademoiselle Desrozais, with the tacit 
consent of her aunt, commenced a regular campaign 
against the small intellects and large estates of the 
young Baron. To relate all the details of this siege, 
in which Clotilde manifested all the courage of a lion, 
and Madame de Beaumesnil all the prudetice of an old 
campaigner, would take us too far from our subject. 
It will suffice if we briefly denote the feeble character 
of the man whom Clotilde had chosen as her prey, and 
thus be enabled the better to judge of her success and 
draw a lesson from the episode. The victim of one of 
those hothouse-like educations to which an ill-advised 
tenderness often subjects the object of its love, Ronald 
de Val Chesney was thrown into the battle of life, 
without preparation, without arms, without the power 
of defence. The excellent principles he had been 
taught had never taken root in his efieminate and 
inert mind. Instead of having been gradually and 
gently initiated into the duties and trials of life by a 
public education, he had been suffered to reach man- 
hood with all its passions and temptations, with the 
faults and follies of childhood still clinging to him. As 
so often happens in such cases, his first independent 
action was one which brought pain and sorrow to his 
mother's heart, that heart which had so grievously 
erred in judgment through blind idolatry- for her 
son. 

Two months after the meeting at the Ch&teau de 
Farias, the old Baronne after many battles and many 
tears — fearing to lose her son's affection for ever — gave 
a reluctant consent to a marriage between him and 
Clotilde ; a marriage utterly unsuitable and dispropor- 
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tionate as to position and me^ns, although Madame de 
Beaumesnil had extracted from her husband a small 
dowry for her niece. 

Clotilde and Ronald received the marriage blessing 
in the little church at Farias. The wedding was an- 
nounced by the firing of small cannon placed on the 
top of the cliff ; there were great public rejoicings and 
festive games, aided by copious libations. It was a 
time to say with Sganarelle : " The marriage ought 
to be a happy one, for it gave pleasure to so many." 

It is, perhaps, almost superfluous to add that a few 
weeks after, owing to constant disagreements with her 
daughter-in-law, the dowager Baronne proposed that 
they should have separate establishments ; . she remain- 
ing at the old family mansion, while the young people 
went to Paris and installed themselves in a pretty 
house in the Champs Elys^es. 



CHAPTER X. 

IN' PARIS. 



Clotilde's wedding and the events which preceded it 
left a feeling of coldness and constraint between the 
Beaumesnil and Farias families — a feeling even shared 
by Sib3^11e. Although she was too straightforward 
and inexperienced fully to understand the intrigues of 
Mademoiselle Desrozais who had appeared to her 
genuinely in love with Roland ; and was still farther 
from the feeling of envy, which Madame de Beaumesnil 
and the young Baronne loved to consider the cause of 
her cooled affection, yet she had been disagreeably 
surprised at the extreme promptitude with which 
Monsieur de Val Chesney had taken the place of the 
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banished Raoul in Clotilde*s heart. The Baron did 
not appear to her sufficiently striking or fascinating 
to justify such a rapid revolution; and the incon- 
sistency and levity displayed by this sudden change 
greatly diminished the esteem she had felt for her 
friend. 

Sibylle's relations naturally saw more clearly the 
motives by which Clotilde had been actuated, and there- 
fore blamed her more seriously; but they judged their 
own conduct still more severely, and could not pardon 
themselves for the egotism which had so long blinded 
them, to the weak nature of the young Baron. After 
having so narrowly escaped the risk of marrying 
Sibylle to one so unworthy, they resolved not to permit 
their personal feelings to weigh in so serious a matter, 
And entirely relinquished their hope of finding her a 
husband in the neighbourhood. Sibylle's departure 
for Paris was therefore definitelj^ decided upon. Mon- 
sieur de Farias wrote their determination to the Comte 
"de Vergnes, who replied that he was delighted to hear 
of it, for an army of supplicants for his granddaughter's 
hand already besieged his house night and day with 
guitars, and the police were beginning to object. 
Meanwhile, Sibylle not appearing quite so strong as 
usual, Monsieur and Madame de Farias eagerly seized 
upon this as a pretext for keeping their grandchUd 
with them another year. They suggested this altera- 
tion somewhat nervously to Monsieur de Vergnes, who 
agreed that another year of country life would be most 
salutary for Mademoiselle de Farias ; and as to her 
admirers, why another year of waiting would only 
make them more devoted. 

The Marquis and Marquise had perhaps hoped that 
they might die before the end of this year of gi*ace, but 
they were not so happy. One dull day in the following 
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autumn they went with Sibylle to the railway station, 
and there bade her farewell. Objecting to all excite- 
ment and public demonstration of affection, they went 
through the sad parting with calmness and dignity; 
only the contraction of their features showing the 
anguish that they suffered. However, when after a 
solitary drive home they reached their now lonely 
chjlteau, all reserve failed them ; and shutting them- 
selves up in Sibylle*s empty chamber, they threw 
themselves into each other's arms and abandoned 
themselves to grief. 

Sorrow at Sibylle's departure was almost as much 
felt in another direction : the previous evening she had 
not, without some emotion, said a few words of farewell 
to Jacques F^ray. She doubted whether the poor man 
had comprehended her meaning, and was both aston- 
ished and touched to see him the next morning at the 
railway station. A few minutes after, when she and 
Miss O'Neil were seated in the railway carriage, she 
perceived him leaning over the palings separating the 
railway from the comnaon. When the train moved 
out of the station, Jacques started in pursuit, and con- 
tinued the unequal race until he fell exhausted to the 
ground. For several days he remained at the same 
place waiting for Sibylle's return, living no one knew 
how ; but a singular idea which had become fixed in 
his brain kept up the hope that she would soon come. 
He had stopped in his wild chase a few paces from a 
signalman's cottage. Seeing this man come out of his 
cabin and extend his arm as each train passed along 
the line, Jacques F^ray thought that it was his duty 
also to signal the trains ; he fancied it an obligation 
imposed upon all near the railway. This occupation 
became after a few days so intensely wearisome, that 
he fled away so as to escape from it, and rejoiced when 
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he regained his stubble field on the cliflF, far from the 
world and all its extraordinary duties. 

The Comte de Vergnes received Sibylle at the station 
in the Rue S. Lazare, and took her immediately to his 
hotel in the Chauss^e d'Antin, where the Oomtesse was 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of her granddaughter. 
Three dogs softly ensconced in wadded baskets saluted 
Mademoiselle de Fe^rias with lugubrious growls as she 
entered. Sibylle was soon enstalled in a pretty little 
apartment which the Comte, as a sign of rejoicing and 
welcome, had caused to be brilliantly illuminated. It 
was not long before she was sleeping peacefully, not- 
withstanding the agitation she had gone through, and 
all the unwonted sounds from the street ; for at her 
age sleep is not easily banished. 

As soon as she had risen the next morning, Monsieur 
de Vergnes led her into the courtyard, and presented 
her with two beautiful thorough-bred horses which he 
had chosen for her. Wishing to try one of them imme- 
diately, she accompanied her grandfather in his cus- 
tomary ride before breakfast. The Comte, who was 
still a good rider, enjoyed showing the Bois de Boulogne 
to Sibylle, and also being himself seen acting as escort 
to so pretty a young lady. 

For the next three weeks Monsieur de Vergnes 
devoted himself to his granddaughter with the greatest 
assiduity. He visited with her all the historical por- 
tions of Paris ; he took her to the museums, the palaces, 
the theatres. Then one day, on the plea of fatigue, he 
resigned his office of cicerone to Miss O'Neil for four 
and twenty hours, and his zeal being exhausted, 
never resumed it. He returned to his usual habits, and 
Sibylle only saw him at meals, but at those times he 
was charming. He flirted with his granddaughter ; 
he brought her presents of bonbons, cakes, ornaments. 
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and choice pieces of finery. He perpetually joked 
with Miss O'Neil; towards whom he had adopted a 
style of pleasantry, which was varied every day, but 
its groundwork always consisted in pretended love, for 
the poor governess, and despair at her coldness. 

" Miss O'Neil," said he, " I beg of you not to look at 
me ; you take away my appetite, and that I do not 
wish to lose. If you forbid me the possession of my 
ideal — my divine ideal — at least permit me to retain 
the pleasures of my appetite." Or he would gaze at 
her solemnly for some moments, then exclaim suddenly, 
^^ Miss O'Neil, can you imagine a desert island in the 
midst of the Pacific, a palm tree in the midst of the 
island, you seated beneath the palm tree, and I at your 
feet. Ah ! what an enchanting dream.'* 

This joking he also adapted to his own convenience. 
When anxious to start rather earlier than usual to his 
<;lub or elsewhere, he would say : 

" Miss O'Neil, I can bear it no longer ; give me one 
word of hope, or I must go." 

The Comte de Vergnes never spent an evening at 
home, wishing no doubt to be faithful to the definition 
which he himself gave of Paris, which he said was a 
<3ity where one occasionally passed the evenings at 
•other people's homes, but never at one's own. This 
independent behaviour of the Comte did not appear to 
<;ause any void in the existence of his wife, who was 
-always busy about something. 

"I really do not know," said she each morning, 
** how I can get through all I have to do to-day." 

She awoke about eight, took a cup of chocolate in 
bed, dividing her bread and butter with three pet dogs, 
then slept again until ten, when she commenced her 
toilette, which lasted until midday, when she partook 
of her dejedner d la fourchette, a somewhat long and 
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luxurious affair. She then hurried out to the shops^ 
where she turned over two or three hundred yards 
of material, often ending by buying nothing. Re- 
turning Tiome, she made a second toilette, and then 
drove in the Bois. After her drive, she regularly 
stopped at a pastry cook's, eat a pdte de foie gras, 
and another of maccaroni, swallowed an ice, and 
finished up with a glass of wine. So refreshed, she 
started on a round of calls, during which she consumed 
here and there about half a pound of bonbons. At 
seven she dined — with what appetite may be imagined. 
While making her third toilette before startinor on her 
evening visits, she generally complained of vague feel- 
ings of indigestion, a complaint from which she had 
frequently suffered. During her visits she endea- 
voured to keep up her strength by partaking of 
pastry and sundry cups of tea, but all in vain. Her 
sensations of indigestion increasing as time went 
on, she felt first faint, then sick, and on her return 
home could not touch the refreshments placed ready in 
her apartment. This indigestion was most painful ; it 
poisoned all the pleasures of her existence. Sibylle, 
who was her grandmother's confidant upon the subject, 
could not help wondering by what miracle her consti- 
tution had so long survived a treatment which was 
sufficient to kill a cannibal in a week. 

Madame de Vergnes naturally felt it a duty to intro- 
duce her granddaughter to the circle of busy idlers 
amongst whom she moved. She took her therefore to 
all her friends, of whom she had so numerous a collec- 
tion, that it took her some months to exhaust the 
round. One of her most intimate friends had been 
dead six weeks, when the Comtesse and Sibylle went 
one day to call upon her. 

'^ What !" exclaimed the Comtesse as the concierge 
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approached the carriage to announce the sad news^ 
" did you say that she was dead ?" 

" Yes, madame," replied the concierge, who saw the 
absurdity of the situation, " she has been dead these; 
six weeks — she is even buried." 

" Ah, mon ami, you do not tell me so ! How dread- 
ful ! What an unheard-of thing. But such is life, my 
child. Tell him to drive to the pastry cook's, Jean, at 
the corner of the Rue Castiglione.'* 

Sibylle also accompanied her grandmother in her 
evening visits, during which they generally skimmed 
through three or four different parties without pausing 
long in any. One thing particularly struck Made- 
moiselle de Farias in these reunions, and that was the 
extreme scarcity of men. A few melancholy old men 
and some extremely young ones were usually the sole 
representatives of the stronger sex. One might almost 
have imagined that a disastrous war had decimated 
the male portion of the population. Even at more 
solemn and ceremonious occasions, at a dinner party, 
for instance, it was clear that both the master of the 
house and the gentlemen invited to the party were 
impatient to depart and spend their evenings elsewhere. 
It appeared to Sibylle that this singular and continual 
separation of the sexes had the effect of reducing the 
conversation of the ladies to a level with that of 
Turkish women; she could not know that on the 
other side the conversation of the men had sunk to 
the level of the barracks. If this first bird's-eye view 
of Parisian life did not answer all Sibylle's expecta- 
tions, yet it had many pleasures. Outside the insipid 
whirl of fashionable life, at some few exceptional 
parties, at the theatres, in her morning excursions with 
Miss O'Neil, in her visits to the museums, and even in 
her walks through the streets, she tasted that enjoy- 
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ment which an active cultivated mind can extract 
from the perpetual movement, constantly shifting 
«cene and excitement of life in a city. She breathed 
with ease the intellectual atmosphere which consti- 
tutes the great and incomparable charm of Paris life. 
The mariners in mythological times as they stepped 
upon the shores of Cyprus, perceived who was the 
reigning goddess, by the voluptuous scent and odour 
of incense which greeted them. Paris appears to be 
surrounded by the same intoxicating atmosphere de- 
noting the goddess, whose presence she reveres ; the 
passionate, fervent worship of intellect — a worship to 
which we can truthfully say Paris is dedicated. 

After a few months' stay with the De Vergnes, 
Sibylle, writing to the Marquis de Farias, endeavoured 
to express the diverse impressions . she derived from 
Parisian life. 

"I vary perpetually," said she, '/between extreme 
enjoyment and extreme ennui, Paris appears to me to 
be the one place in the world which possesses the greatest 
resources for the mind and the smallest for the soul. 
My spirit is joyous and yet my soul is sad. It is 
impossible to feel more deeply than I do, that although 
I here enjoy the most elevated intellectual treats, yet 
that is not really all for which we are created. If I 
have any influence over my future destiny, I will 
visit Paris only as a bird of passage. This busy life, 
these unceasing amusements, these multitudes always 
passing, always gay, always jesting, make a constant 
deafening, bewildering rattle in my ears. I find 
that I am no longer my natural self. When I first 
eame here it appeared like a perpetual carnival, and 
I looked forward to its end, but the end never came, 
it seems that it never will come, and this is the entire 
life here. All the world comes and goes, hurries 
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after excitements and amusements, jokes and dies at 
the same moment. Death is the one thing that 
always astonishes me in Paris, it seems so out of 
place, so unnatural. All is so gay and joyous that death 
shocks one like an accident at a fSte. That is the 
only natural law which cannot be forgotten, for it 
forces itself upon our notice. It seems to me that 
everything else natural is obliterated. The luxuries, 
ornaments, and decorative accessories of life are here 
made the principal thing. There is plenty of cake 
but no wholesome bread. Ah, how I long for the 
wholesome bread of everyday, useful life, and also 
for some one to share it with me; how delightful 
it would be to eat it slowly, crumb by crumb, seated 
before the fire at home beside my dear grandfather's 
arm-chair." 

Sibylle only confided a small part of her weariness to 
Monsieur de Farias. The void which she felt in her 
Parisian life, was each day forced more strongly upon 
her notice by those with whom she lived, and affected 
her more than she could say. The married life of the 
De Vergnes formed a sad contrast to her memories 
of the great, almost holy happiness at Farias. It 
was quite evident that, excepting for their daily 
meetings at breakfast and dinner. Monsieur and 
Madame de Vergnes lived as utter strangers to each 
other — as if an ocean rolled between them. They 
had not a single joy or sorrow, a single memory or 
hope in common. When they met at meals they 
exchanged a few remarks on the passing topics of the 
day, and then hastened away to their separate amuse- 
ments. 

Seeking some explanation for a state of things 
which she as yet regarded as an anomaly peculiar to 
her own family, Sibylle felt disposed to fix all the 
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blame upon her grandmother, whose extravagant 
siearch after pleasure and utter vacuity of mind were 
but too palpable. Misled by the brilliant conversation 
and charming manners of the Comte, she supposed 
that he had become utterly tired out by the stupidity 
of his wife^ and thus drifted into entire alienation 
from her. Once convinced that this was the cause of 
the estrangement, she looked at every incident from 
that point of view, and became less astonished thai 
Monsieur de Yergnes, so charming and so gallant to all 
the rest of the world should yet speak and act almost 
with rudeness towards his wife as if resenting against 
her his disenchanted and uncongenial life. 

Overwhelmed with compassion for the supposed 
sufferings of her grandfather, Sibylle redoubled her 
attentions towards him. One morning, actuated by 
this sentiment, she entered his private sanctum, and 
felt much surprised at seeing a person whom she did 
not at once recognise, turn to meet her with a con- 
fused and irritated air. This was an old man with 
wrinkled face and bald head, who like Janus, presented 
two faces to the intruder, for the eyebrow on one side 
was of the deepest black, and the whisker only slightly 
tinged with grey, whUe the eyebrow and whisker on 
the other side were of snowy whiteness. Becognising 
her grandfiiter in this grotesque figure, Sibylle uttered 
a cry of surprise and horror, and hurried from the 
room. 

She recalled the very different habits of Mon- 
sieur de Farias, who, far from wishing to hide his 
age, loved rather to increase the appearance of it 
by powdering his already white hair. She also re- 
membered the violent invectives Monsieur de Vergnes 
had launched but a few days before against women 
who did not know when to grow old, and who made 
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themselves absurd by dressing like young girls. She 
asked herself whether this sentiment, however ex- 
cellent in itself, was consistent when uttered by 
the Comte. This incident plunged Sibylle into 
fresh perplexities which were, however, very shortly 
cleared up. 

The evening of the day upon which Sibylle had 
surprised her grandfather in his dressing-room, the 
old gentleman experienced some annoyance or affront, 
which, rankling in his mind, brought on an attack of 
gout, confining him to his room for a week. Sibylle 
was astonished to see her grandmother immediately 
break off all her engagements and devote herself 
to nursing her husband, with a zeal as constant and self- 
sacrificing as it was ill-requited. Monsieur de Vergnes 
was greatly tried by being ill, and he made every 
one in the house share his discomfort. He, however, 
piqued himself upon preserving his usual courtesy to 
his granddaughter, but his wife, although as far as 
possible from the original cause of his suffering, had 
the fullest benefit of his ill-temper. She, however, 
supported the sullen coldness or capricious peevishness 
with which the Comte received her attentions, with 
the most praiseworthy resignation. However, her pa- 
tience at length gave way. Monsieur de Vergnes, re- 
clining in an arm-chair, discussed with Sibylle the 
merits of a new play just then the fashion. Madame 
de Vergnes moved softly about the room, preparing his 
medicine, drawing the curtains, shutting out the 
draught from the door. 

** The devil!" exclaimed Monsieur de Vergnes ; "will 
you never have finished moving about like a ghost? 
If othing is more irritating than this perpetual move- 
ment without motive. Come and sit stilL" 

She seated herself with great docility, and the con- 

9—2. 
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versa ti on being resumed, she, attempting to make her- 
self agreeable, joined in it. Monsieur de Vergnes 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" Why will you talk when you have nothing to say, 
mon amie ? When people have not two ideas in their 
heads it is better to be silent." 

" But, my d^ar, forgive me for saying so, but you 
are very unkind," said the Comtesse, lifting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

" That is right, very good," replied the Comte, " we 
will have a scene now. A scene in an invalid's room, 
the place and time are well chosen. Most ingenuously 
chosen. Ah, mon Lieu ! Tna chere, I know what is 
the matter. I know what is putting you out of 
humour ; you have spent the last three or four even- 
ings at home, that exceeds your powers. Very well, 
go, go and gossip with your friends, go and overwork 
your horses and show off your dresses. If that is the 
greatest happiness you can conceive in this world, I 
would on no account deprive you for a moment longer 
of such pleasures." 

This unmeasured, unprovoked attack, roused the 
Comtesse from her usual state of patient endurance, 
and she gave vent to one of those speeches which even 
the least eloquent of women can utter in moments of 
indignation and passion. 

" Ah 1" said she, " this is too unjust ; these reproaches 
are utterly undeserved. I make no scene, but for once 
I will answer you. You shall not make me lose this 
child's respect without my making some attempt to 
retain it. She can learn a lesson and gain a warning 
from what she hears. I also was an innocent child 
when you married me, and if I have remained a child 
in intellect — ^if I have, as you say, not more than two 
ideas in my head — if, after forty years of married life 
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I yet have to blush for ray stupidity — ^whose fault is 
it ? If you had placed me in the position that I ought 
to have filled as your wife, your friend, your com- 
panion, and not merely treated me as the plaything of 
an hour, this would not be the case. Did I not love 
you enough, joyfully to receive advice and instruction 
if you had but taken the pains to give me any ? Ah ! 
I would have received it on my knees. That was all 
I dreamt of, that was the height of my ambition, to be 
near you, to see you, to listen to you, to raise myself 
to your level. Everj'- young girl when she marries is 
ready as I was to become the submissive, happy, at- 
tached pupil of her husband. A woman can learn 
anything from him whom she loves, and cares not to 
learn from any other. It is in your power to lift us 
above a trifling useless life, or to let us sink more 
deeply in it. You left me to sink. You were not 
willing to sacrifice a single taste, or devote a single 
evening to raise that child who adored you, into a 
woman who could sympathise with and understand 
you. And now you reproach me for the incapacity 
which is your work ; and, grand DieUf you reproach 
me for the folly, the emptiness, the dissipation of my 
life. But who first deserted the family hearth, beside 
which, if I might only have sat at your feet, I should 
have found all the happiness in the world. And now, 
after many years, I am delighted to stay at home with 
you, and this is how you treat me. Ah ! if I had not 
thrown myself heart and soul into a whirl of gaiety 
and vanity, I should have died of weariness and grief, 
or done like many others. If I have remained a child 
in mind and capacity, I have also remained your 
faithful wife ; and if my life is miserable, if my brain is 
empty, if my heart is broken, at least your honour has 
been safe in my hands, your name is without reproach 1" 
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to sacrifice that hope, so as not to interrupt her work 
of filial charity or pain Madame de Vergnes, who 
had become very dependent upon her grandchild. 
She accordingly went with them to Saint Germain, 
where the Comte and Comtesse were accustomed to 
establish themselves during the summer under the 
pretext of enjoying country life. The fact was that 
they found part of their usual society on the Terrace 
and in the neighbouring villas, while they were not 
beyond easy reach of Paris. They could, when the 
home-sickness for Paris streets was felt too strongly, 
easily revive themselves by a visit to their beloved 
capital. 

The Parisians who affect country tastes are generaUy 
satisfied with a very small amount, and prefer the 
strains of a military band to the sweetest singing of 
birds. Those who pitch their tents during summer 
beyond the immediate environs of Paris vainly attempt, 
under the mask of love for simplicity, to hide their 
real motive, that of economy. Country and provincial 
life is to them horrible, not because, as they fondly 
believe, Paris is the only place in the world where 
they can maintain the activity and superiority of 
their minds, but because there, those who do not possess 
these qualities easily gain the semblance of them, and 
there the more gifted surpass themselves. A Parisian 
(we do not here speak of Parisiennes) most agreeably 
deludes himself by imagining that he possesses all the 
esprit which circulates around him, while, in fact, he 
much more often simply p^ses it on than originates 
it. Banished to comparative solitude and reduced to 
his own resources, he thinks that all around wearies 
him, while in reality he is wearied of himself. A 
Parisian has no separate personal existence, as soon 
as he is thrown on his own intellectual resources ha 
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finds himself in a desert, and cries out for Paris, where 
he his never wearied and never dispirited because he 
is never dependant upon himself alone. The villeg- 
giatura of Saint Germain although cheered by many 
acquaintances, and greatly mitigated by proximity to 
the boulevards, had yet several heavy unemployed 
hours, that during previous seasons the Comte an'd 
Comtesse had found almost insupportable. 

It was in these moments of enforced leisure and 
seclusion, that they for the first time felt the sweetness 
of the secret bonds which the gentle hand of their 
grandchild had woven around them. They were sur- 
prised into prolonging the evenings, whilst formerly 
their only endeavour had been to curtail them as 
much as possible. Sibylle's cheerfulness, vivacity, and 
varied talents in truth greatly contributed to the 
enlivenment of the evenings; but more than once 
Monsieur de Vergnes, who in general disdained to hold 
any • conversation with his wife, was surprised into 
listening with interest to her remarks, and even 
answering them with seriousness. One evening, a 
propos of a new opera which Sibylle was pulling to 
pieces, he went so far as to argue against the Comtesse 
upon the different styles of Italian and German music ; 
becoming rather heated over the discussion as he fre- 
quently did^ he was the more irritated to find that, 
not only did his wife hold an opinion directly op"posite 
to his own, but also expressed that opinion clearly and 
well, he suddenly gave in. 

" There," said he, " you have beaten, you have the 
best of it, Tnaia diantre ! you are becoming learned. 
I hardly recognise you. Who has wrought this meta- 
morphosis V 

"This child," replied the Comtesse, indicating 
Sibylle. 
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Monsieur de Yergnes rose and walked up and down 
the room, then pausing before Sibylle, and taking her 
hand, 

"You are one of God*s children," said he in an 
agitated voice. '' You merit a great recompense, and I 
believe that you will receive one." 

Approaching Madame de Yergnes, he kissed her 
tenderly, and with tears in his eyes quitted the 
room. 

As soon as he had gone Madame de Yergnes beckoned 
Sibylle to her, and pressing her to her heart, wept for 
joy and thankfulness. 

The success of her endeavours, manifested in other 
Trays, made Sibylle patiently endure the artificial 
country life of Saint Germain, she left it without 
regret at the end of the autumn to return to Paris 
where awaited the crisis of her destiny. 



CHAPTER XI. 

RAOUL. 



Mademoiselle de F&rias was not so absorbed in her 
r6U of domestic providence as to forget the import- 
ant personal question which was to be decided during 
her stay in taris. On the contrary, the thought of 
her marriage naturally absorbed much of her attention. 
To begin with, she found life at THotel de Yergnes 
most unsuited to her tastes, and there she was of 
course unable to choose her own friends. She looked 
forward to marriage as opening to her a position of 
comparative independence, when she would be enabled 
to pursue her favourite occupations and amusements, 
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«iid ako have the power of dividlDg her time be- 
tween Ferias and Paris. She looked upon marriage 
as a serious, inevitable law of life, which must be 
obeyed under pain of finding herself exiled beyond the 
pale of custom and order. Beneath the outward gravity 
of her demeanour, this young girl had, deep hidden in 
her heart all the tender longings of a woman ; neither 
the amusements nor intellectual pleasures of Paris, nor 
her self-imposed duties could satisfy all the wants of 
" my poor self" — a self which was very living, very 
human, very passionate, though hidden beneath a quiet 
exterior. She had moments of deep depression which 
all her courage was powerless to quelL The source of 
those mysterious teai*s, which she had shed beside 
the fountain at Ferias, seemed re-opened. Like all 
imaginative girls of her age she had formed a grand 
ideal, before which she offered with sighs and tears 
of tenderness the sacrifice of her life and love. This 
vague, fanciful love of young girls nearly always comes 
to the same conclusion. The first man whom their 
mother permits them to think of with interest, quickly 
assumes all the characteristics of their dream-husband; 
they are led to the altar by the hand which has guided 
them through childhood, and their hearts long pre- 
pared, fly blindly and rest confidently with the husband 
chosen for them. Those who are given greater liberty 
are scarcely more skilful or more happy in their choice ; 
misled by romance, or fascinated by some imagined 
quality, they often, too late, find out that they have 
made a fatal mistake. 

Sibylle, while possessing these girlish fancies, had 
also great clearness of judgment and strength of 
reason which might preserve her from falling into 
the common errors so often followed by bitter disil- 
lusion ; but these qualities^ while preserving her from 
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that danger, gave her an almost excessive clairvoyance 
and mistrust. She already felt that she must entirely 
depend upon herself alone, in the choice upon which 
depended all the happiness of her life. Monsieur and 
Madame de Vergnes were, it is true, much occupied in 
assisting in this momentous search for a suitable husband 
for their grandchild, but ,they were guided in their esti- 
mation by such slight and insufficient motives, that 
Sibylle secretly determined to depend upon herself 
alone, and if necessary, appeal for assistance to Miss 
O'Neil. The Comte de Vergnes, who amused himself by 
passing in review what he called the " marriageable 
battalion," was always the first to ridicule this interest- 
ing collection, and would then reproach Mademoiselle 
de Farias, for being so difficult to please, laughing at 
the irreconcilable demands which she made. 

" Do you really know what you wish for, mxi cMre T^ 
asked he; "you want a husband, who is handsome,, 
rich, noble, a painter, a musician, a good rider^ 
spiritual, and devout. Ah, well ! you will have a long 
search— for that is a variety which does not exist." 

" But, TYion Lieu" replied Sibylle, " I do not ask so 
much as that. I want someone that I can love, that 
is all." 

"Ta-ta-ta," said the Comte, "you are v/ne petite 
cUpravee. What does all that matter. Just look back 
at the creation, my child. There you see nature in all 
its truth." 

" Well, what then, grandpapa ?" 

" Well ! do you think that Eve made all this fuss ? 
Mon Dieu ! she was presented to Adam, the first man 
and no doubt a very ordinary one, and she accepted 
him without question. There you see nature." 

Arguments of this kind, to which the Comte de 
Vergnes was much addicted, and which he found most 
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cliarming, had not the slightest effect upon Mademoi- 
selle de Ferias' ideas and sentiments. Her grand- 
father's home life, and example, were quite sufficient 
to suggest reflections greatly adding to her per- 
plexities. She had soon seen that the matrimonial 
habits of Monsieur and Madame de Vergnes were by 
no means exceptional, and that, though varying in 
degree, they were the regularly established custom of 
Parisian society. Sibylle's heart and reason rebeUed 
Against the idea of contracting one of those marriag(BS, 
which always seemed to end, in a longer or shorter 
period, in reciprocal weariness and practical divorce. 

Obedient to her insatiable wish for knowledge, 
Sibylle had extended and generalized her observa- 
tions; she had sought some general cause for these 
unhappy marriages, and fancied that she had dis- 
covered one. The observations she had made during 
her life in the world, some words which had greatly 
struck her in Madame de Vergnes' reproachful address 
to her husbaud, above all the happy memories of 
Ferias, had aided her little by little to form an opinion 
which was not far from the truth. This opiniou, 
shared by Miss O'Neil, made a deep impression upon 
the mind of Mademoiselle de Ferias, and would doubt- 
less have a great effect upon her destiny. To interpret 
these feelings more concisely we are forced to adopt 
language which could not be that of Sibylle, but will 
at least most accurately show the substance of her 
thoughts. 

The married happiness of the Marquis and Marquise 
de Farias, happiness rather increased than weakened 
by the course of time, had impressed upon her imagina- 
tion an ideal type of Christian marriage. If the greater 
number of marriages which she had daily before her 
-eyes were of so different a character, was it not because 
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they lacked that only bond which alters not — the^ 
bond of religion. She felt that materialistic, free-^ 
thinking spirit which flows through the veins of this 
century, and with which Parisian life, above all other 
French society, is more especially pervaded. She saw 
the institution of marriage carried out as a dead letter 
whence all the spirit had fled ; people manied because 
it was usual, because it was the custom, it was a 
routine which they followed without conviction ; they 
married for a name, a position, a fortune, or sometimes 
simply for beauty. Bonds so utterly worldly could 
not hold, and these unions were quickly dissolved. 
" Instead of being your wife," sliid Madame de Vergnes,. 
" I was but the plaything of an hour !" 

Parisian life has not sufficient respect for the eyes or 
ears of young girls for such a remark not to be under- 
stood by the most simple mind. Sibylle had under- 
stood, remembered and mentally commented upon it- 
She did not intend to be the plaything of her husband 
but his beloved and faithful companion through life, 
and she hoped through all eternity. AU lesser love- 
was abhorrent to her heart and revolting to her pride. 
She felt that true marriage should be rooted, not only 
in the hearts of the two united, but also in that religion 
which has instituted and consecrated it. True religious 
belief, a common faith, and unity of eternal hope, could 
alone give to feeble earthly love something of the 
solidity and durability of divine love. 

This is a resume of Sibylle's thoughts, and as she 
had learnt firmly to regulate her conduct by that 
which she considered right, she was determined never 
to marry a man who did not thoroughly participate in 
her faith. This resolution, which was perhaps a right 
one, would, bb she, poor child, perceived, be very 
difficult to practice. Although there are, in our times> 
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some illustrious men, in whom are united the highest, 
intelligence and most j^fervent religious convictions, 
they form exceptions as rare as they are celebrated 
The extreme emancipation of thought, the doubting, 
critical spirit which shakes the foundations of every 
belief, are the accusing signs of this century. Even in 
the social region where Mademoiselle de Ferias lived, 
these signs could not escape her, and she easily per- 
ceived that custom, fashion, and etiquette were, three- 
quarters of the time, the only ruling motivei? for atten- 
tion to religious duties. 

Sibylle was filled with astonishment at seeing this 
sceptical society conceding to the outward forms, 
usages, and duties of a religion of which they had 
apparently lost all sense of the meaning. 

"These people," said she to Miss O'Neil, "do not 
appear to believe in what they do, they seem to move 
on through life without motive or object. 

In her circle of intimate friends she still found some 
examples of sincere piety, firm belief, and admirable 
Christian virtues. 

A faith equal to her own, although the most impor- 
tant item, was not all that Sibylle looked for in the 
man with whom she would link her destiny. Owing 
to her great superiority of mind, there were other 
points which, though not so clearly defined, were not 
less momentous and exclusive. She imagined that she 
displayed a very liberal spirit in her demands — show- 
ing herself indifferent to the advantages of fortune and 
even of birth, although she did not so readily concede 
this second point; but she imperatively demanded 
that her husband should at least be her equal in educa- 
tion, tastes, and intelligence; she desired that he 
should be her superior on all these points, otherwise 
she could not thoroughly love and revere him. These 
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conditions, which, ignorant as she was of her great 
mental superiority, seemed to her very simple and 
reasonable, greatly complicated the difficulties of her 
choice. She could not but perceive that those young 
men who had the advantages of reh'gious habits, had 
beneath maternal care received the precise and narrow 
education of which the Baron de Val Chesnay had 
made her distrustful; whilst among those who had 
early been thrown into the active life of the times, 
nearly all were given up to dissipation. The best 
amongst them seemed stupid and feeble in mind. She 
preferred those who had passed the limits of extreme 
youth. Of this class she found but few representatives 
in the gay circle in which she moved, and of those few, 
most, under the guise of serious important airs, hid the 
greatest vanity and utter vacuity of mind; if by 
hazard some person really distinguished for his merits 
or talents crossed her path, he was almost always 
pointed out as a man of most advanced views, and. 
often of but indifferent morals. 

Sibylle, after having carried out her observations 
during the first part of the winter following the 
villeggiatura at St. Germain, became discouraged and 
almost thought, as her grandfather assured her, that 
she sought a species which did not exist. Perhaps she 
was right in her objections, but she erred in counting 
upon her heart always remaining under her own con- 
trol. A heart like hers would not be given merely 
because reason enjoined it — the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and not as man decides. The dictates of reason, 
though they no doubt serve to calm and control the 
passions, are yet powerless to create or entirely to 
quench love. 

Amongst the number of sa^cm^ that Mademoiselle de 
Farias had visited under her grandmother's wing, there 
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was one to which she was drawn by a secret charm. 
This was the salon of the dowager Duchesse de Sauves, 
who, with her only son the Due de Sauves, and the 
young Duchesse her daughter-in-law, occupied one of 
the splendid houses in the Faubourg St. Honore. The 
old Duchesse^ with a single exception, which we shall 
explain presently, received none but a select circle, 
congenial to her both in political and religious 
opinions, and her salon did not appear to present any 
suitable resources or interests for Sibylle. Neverthe- 
less she could not enter the room without experiencing 
a confused, though soothing emotion, a feeling for 
which she would have found it difficult to assign the 
cause — more particularly as she judged it perfectly 
irrational. At I'Hdtel de Sauves her thoughts always 
earned her back to one of her most distant, though 
singularly distinct, recollections ; that was a brief meet- 
ing in the park of Ferias with an unknown young man 
named Baoul, whose appearance and speech, mixing 
vaguely with the fairy legends of her childhood, 
remained surrounded by a halo of romance. This 
name of Baoul was dear, almost sacred to her. The 
reader may remember the agitation she displayed at 
hearing it in the story of Clotilde's first love ; it was 
this name, often heard in the salons of rH6tel de 
Sauves, that filled them with a mysterious attraction 
for Sibylle. 

She endeavoured to reason herself out of the impres- 
sion that the Raoul whom she so constantly heard 
mentioned could have any connection with her en- 
chanted Prince of the Farias woods, but she could not 
at least doubt that he was the Raoul of whom Clotilde 
had related her imaginary love, and who, according to 
her, had departed to Persia in a state of despair. 
Sibylle had drawn this conclusion entirely unaided by 

10 
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her old friend Clotilde, with whom she had had but 
cool and slight intercourse during her stay in Paris ; 
but Sibylle had easily recognised in the Duchesse de 
Sauves, m^e^ Blanche de Guy Ferrand, the school friend 
whom Clotilde loved so little, and who had figured in 
her little romance as cousin of the hero. It was not, 
then, difficult to conjecture that a certain Comte de 
Chalys, whom the young Duchesse called " mon cousin 
Raoul," and who had a few months previously returned 
from Persia, was the fortunate man unanimously 
chosen the favourite of a whole school of girls. Sibylle 
told herself that the interest with which this unknown 
inspired her would melt away when she saw him, but 
so far, Raoul not being fond of gaiety, she had never 
met him, even at Madame de Sauves' where she h^ard 
he was a frequent visitor. This accident, although by 
no means singular in Parisian life, seemed extra- 
ordinary to Mademoiselle de Farias, for she, fancying 
a sympathetic link between Raoul de Chalys and her- 
self, imagined, in her secret impatience, that invisible 
hands perpetually drew them asunder. 

Sibylle greedily gathered up all the remarks upon 
this invisible cousin, made during the course of conver- 
sation, and from them she imagined that Monsieur de 
Chalys was a man much distinguished and sought after 
by the world ; the reserve imposed upon young girls 
and the special timidity which she felt in approaching 
this subject, prevented her from satisfying her curiosity 
by more direct means. Notwithstanding the enthu- 
siastic affection she felt for the old Duchesse de Sauves» 
she blushed at the mere idea of asking her about the 
Comte. She could more easily have sought information 
from the young Duchesse, towards whom she was 
drawn by a strong feeling of sympathy — but that 
lady's manner was sometimes so chilling that Sibylle 
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did not feel encouraged to confide in her. The young 
Duchesse generally evinced towards Mademoiselle de 
Farias a coldness and constraint almost amountinsr 
to aversion, while at times, without any apparent 
reason, she appeared drawn towards her by some 
strong secret attraction. Even when treating her as 
a stranger, the capricious Duchesse would cast furtive 
glances of intense interest towards Mademoiselle de 
Farias. 

We will now give the reader an explanation of the 
young lady's mysterious behaviour towards Sibylle, 
and will at the same time introduce some new 
characters. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LA DUCHESSE BLANCHE. 

Blanche de Guy Ferrand, Duchesse de Sauves 
Blanchefort, usually called La Duchesse Blanche, was 
a very tiny little lady, not beautiful, hardly to be 
called pretty, but stiU most charming. She had a frail 
delicate appearance, with dull light hair, pale, bluish- 
grey eyes, the eyelashes so light as to be almost 
invisible ; her features, though finely cut, were childish 
and insignificant. In spite of these disadvantages the 
singular grace which pervaded her whole being, and 
above all her exquisite taste in dress, placed her above 
mediocrity. She was, in fact, always dressed with 
such perfect harmony and good taste, that one almost 
imagined, on seeing her in evening costume that she 
sprang from some fairy bower. 

Blanche had been five years married to the Due Os- 
wald Louis de Vital de Sauves, a most amiable man, 

10—2 
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more than twenty years her senior, but still very hand- 
some. The Due was, in fact, more than forty, and no 
more dreaming of marriage than of becoming a Maho- 
metan, when his mother commenced a violent assault 
against his celibacy, and after considerable resistance 
he capitulated, but not without making certain con- 
ditions. 

" Ma bonne mdre" said he, on this occasion, with 
that mixture of good humour, indifference, and sadness 
habitual to him, " you know very well that your tears 
form an argument to which I must always, sooner or 
later, succumb. I may as well, therefore, give in at 
once; but, without wishing to reproach you in any 
"way, you must see that if I give up so much to your 
prayers, you owe me some small compensations — and 
these I claim. I have nothing to object, ma Tn^re, to 
your political sentiments — although you carry them 
somewhat to excess — for they are miue also, but the bias 
and habits which you gave to my life has produced taster 
which would, indeed, at my age be hard to eradicate, 
and which are, alas ! but ill-suited to make marriage 
happy. Again I say that I do not wish to reproach 
you ; you have always intended to do your duty, and 
perhaps you have succeeded, but the position is a 
serious one and you must allow me to say a few words. 
Eh Men ! you have always prohibited me from, in the 
smallest degree, * bowing the knee,' as you called it, 
* before the Baal of these times.' Now let us look at 
the result. You could not shut me up in a box ; I 
breathed, whether I would or no, the atmosphere of 
my times and of my country. I have all the faults of 
my contemporaries, without their merits; I am not 
virtuous, and I am absolutelj' useless in the world. 
Mon Dieu ! I could understand your nourishing a 
rancour against Louis Philippe, you vowed to disown 
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me if I sought the smallest employment or post of any 
kind during his reign. You triumphed at his down- 
fall — that was very natural. The Republic, which you 
welcomed with such joy, ere long inspired you with 
even less favourable sentiments ; you rejoiced at all the 
disagreements which soon sprang up amongst the 
rulers; and again, since we have been under an 
absolute government, you have been notorious for 
refusing your allegiance. But during all this time 
what was to become of me ? I must employ myself in 
some way. I had all the energy and love of action 
that youth possesses ; I could not rush into battle and 
•expend my energies in fighting for my country ; I was 
not allowed to calm my fever of youth by adopting a 
diplomatic career. Well, as my last, my only resource, 
I threw myself into dissipation. I fear, 7na pawvre 
mere, that I caused you much gi^ief during those early 
years. After all I have not turned out as badly as I 
might have done. I might have become a detestable, 
•cynical scoundrel, depraved to the very depths, but I 
had a good loving mother and her influence preserved 
me ; but I cannot conceal from you that I have much 
to regret — much to sorrow for. Eh bwn ! I have at 
length found some sort of compensation in my country 
tastes and pursuits. I love hunting, I devote, myself 
to breeding horses and cattle ; I could, quite happily, 
retire to the country and devote myself entirely to 
those things. I feel that I am becoming stout and 
middle-aged. You, ma mhre, would never be happy 
a^way from Paris ; I have therefore continued to live 
with you here, but, as you know, I set off by train 
twice a week to pay a visit to my pheasants and cattle. 
Now I will put my conditions clearly before you. You 
naturally desire that your family should not become 
extinct, you therefore propose that I should marry 
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Mademoiselle de Guy Ferrand. So be it — I consent, 
I even go so far as to hope that I may have some 
children to be the consolation of your old age, and the 
torment of mine. But now hear my conditions. 
During the frequent excursions in the country that 
the aforesaid Due de Sauves is in the habit of making, 
and which he intends to continue, not only for his own 
amusement but also for the welfare of his horses and 
cattle, the dowager Duchesse must give her word (and 
one knows when she does so she will keep it) to care- 
fully watch over the young Duchesse during her 
husband's frequent absences, and also prevent his being 
annoyed by useless reproaches from his wife." 

The marriage was concluded on the strength of this 
treaty. Mademoiselle de Guy Ferrand allowed herself 
to be made a Duchesse with the nonchalance and 
melancholy which appeared habitual to her character. 
As a young girl, she had been in no way remarkable ;, 
but once in the position of a married lady, she took 
the world by storm, with her grace and wonderful 
toilettes, becoming one of the reigning stars. Her 
miniature grace formed a strong contrast to her hus- 
band's large type of beauty — a contrast at which they 
themselves were the first to smile. 

** Well, my son," said the old Duchesse, alluding to 
the happy metamorphosis which marriage had caused 
in her daughter-in-law's appearance, "it does not 
appear to me that you have much of which to complain. 
This is the reverse of the fairy story, where the dia- 
monds turned into nuts ; this is a nut turned into a 
diamond." 

To which the Due replied in a somewhat softer voice 
than usual : 

"True, ma bonne mkre\ only my wife is not a 
woman — she is a fairy." 
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They had two children — boys — thus carrying out 
the ducal programme ; but Monsieur de Sauves did not 
show himself less faithful to the other articles of the 
preliminary contract, and quickly resumed his accus- 
tomed habits. During the summer he and his wife 
lived at the Ch&teau de Sauves, but every winter he 
brought her to I'Hotel de Sauves ; and himself devoting 
one or two weeks in every month to his woods and 
farmyard, left the young Duchesse to enjoy all the 
distractions of Paris, under the somewhat tyrannical 
guardianship of her mother-in-law. He had the repu- 
tation of being an excellent husband, and it is certain 
there were many worse. 

For several years La Duchesse Blanche enjoyed this 
tranquil style of married life, which seemed to her 
sufficiently to resemble happiness. One evening on 
arriving at her mother's, Madame de Guy Ferrand, 
who was slightly indisposed, she was surprised to see 
her cousin Raoul de Chalys seated in the corner by the 
fire. He had only that morning arrived from Mar- 
seilles, after his long pilgrimage in the East. Monsieur 
de Chalys had been an orphan from infancy, and the 
father of Blanche had been his guardian. After the 
death of Monsieur de Guy Ferrand, Raoul had shown 
the widow as much affectionate attention as if he had 
been her son. His friendship with Blanche had there- 
fore naturally greatly passed the usual limits of cousin- 
ship. The young lady, however, on meeting him after 
so many years' absence, displayed more astonishment 
than pleasure, and received his brotherly embrace with 
rather the offended air of a Duchesse. She asked him 
a few unimportant questions, and then relapsed into 
frigid silence, whilst her mother continued the conver- 
sation, which had been interrupted by the entrance of 
Blanche. Soon Madame de Guy Ferrand, feeling tired 
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out, retired, begging Baoul to remain and kc^ 
Madame de Sauves company until her carriage should 
return. 

The first few moments of this tSte-d-tSte were silent 
and rather embarrassed. Monsieur de Chalys looked at 
the young Duchesse with a perplexed air of curiosity. 
"Jlfa cousi/ne" said he all at once, "I have two 
things on which to compliment you : first, upon your 
having become a remarkably pretty woman; and, 
secondly, upon the happiness I hear you enjoy ; and if 
there is anything which would cause me a sensation of 
happiness in this sad world, it is to hear of your well- 
being." 

Blanche lifted her eyes to his, and saw that they 
were full of tears. She endeavoured to smile and 
answer, but her lips moved without uttering a sound ; 
and she burst into tears. Raoul, surprised and uncer- 
tain, made a movement towards her, but she stopping 
him with a sign, hurried from the room. 

The Comte de Chalys remained for a moment dis- 
concerted, his eyes fixed upon the door through which 
his cousin Blanche had disappeared, then clasping his 
hands, " Mon Dieu ! what can be the matter V 

His reflections appeared to be of a painful character, 
for his expression was sad. Then, after a pause : 

*' What can be the matter ? Ought I to go ? Ah, 
Tnafoi ! here is a pretty piece of work. It was better 
in Persia, after all !" 

While he was still in this state of perplexity, the 
door opened and the young Duchesse returned, smiling, 
though her eyes were very red. She held out her 
hand. 

"It is nothing," said she gently; "pray excuse me. 
Do not go yet, let us have a chat first." 

She threw herself into an easy chair, and asked her 
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cousin many questions about his travels and life in the 

East, in rather a feverish, excited manner, but soon 

becoming more at ease, they laughed merrily together 

over his adventures. 

"-4 la bonne heure'' said Eaoul, " now we are again 
as we were in the old happy times when I was your 

brother ; but now I feel so aged. I am more like your 

grandfather. Bon aoir cousine" said he, rising to take 

leave, while Blanche resumed her serious air. Then 

still holding her hand : 

" May I come and see you sometimes ?" 

** Yes, often I hope," replied she ; " come whenever 
you feel inclined." 

The Comte de Chalys went from there to see a friend, 
Louis Gandrax, who lived in the Rue Servandoni, like 
a savant as he was. This friend was tolerably well 
acquainted with Mademoiselle de Farias, in whom he 
excited a somewhat more than ordinary interest. 
Sibylle had not been a little astonished to find Mon- 
sieur Gandrax, a thorough plebeian both in origin 
and opinion, established on a footing of intimacy in 
Madame de Sauves* extremely exclusive salon. Be- 
sides, Monsieur Gandrax' opinions upon all subjects 
were so very advanced, and he took so little pains to 
conceal them, that it was most incomprehensible why 
the old Duchesse accorded him a welcome as affec- 
tionate as any she gave to the most immaculate names 
of the old French regime. The explanation of this 
peculiarity may be amusing. 

Monsieur Louis Gandrax was one of the people ; he 
had been educated as a doctor, a profession in which 
he was fairly successful ; but although poor, he had 
quickly resigned the lucrative part of the profession in 
order to pursue the study of pure science. Gifted with 
a clear strong brain, and an indefatigable ardour for 
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work, he had in a few years taken rank amongst the 
first scientific men of his day, and certain startling 
discoveries made by him in chemistry and physic, had 
gained him, while yet young, the honour of being 
elected a member of Tlnstitut. At the time of which 
we write, he was about thirty-five ; his striking, re- 
gular features and lofty forehead had as cold and firm 
an expression as if chiselled in marble, while his eye& 
were at the same time full of fire and calm confidence; 
his easy, quiet, rather sarcastic style of conversation 
accorded well with his distinguished, though haughty 
and chilling appearance. He was an utter democrat 
and materialist, and as far from seeking to push him- 
self before the notice of the world as he was from 
endeavouring to seclude himself from it. On the 
whole he was a strange visitor to meet at the table of 
the Due de Sauves, whose sentiments on politics, and 
also on religion, were the most opposite. 

The dowager Duchesse, however, was not happy 
unless she could count Monsieur Gandrax amongst her 
guests, although she paid somewhat dearly for the 
pleasure. Extremely devout, sincerely good, most 
attentive to fher religious duties, and not on other 
matters wanting in courage, this singular woman had 
one great weakness — she had an intense fear of death ; 
not of death in an accidental or horrible form, but of 
natural death. She was subject to a nervous disorder 
which affected her under a thousand different forms, 
and simulated every conceivable malady. A dozen 
years before the time of which we speak, she expe- 
rienced a violent nervous attack, and her usual doctor 
being absent, had recourse to Monsieur Grandrax, 
then living in her neighbourhood. His evident skill, 
calm re-assuring manner, and above all the mag- 
netic force of his strong personality, had a mar- 
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vellous effect in exorcising the nervous demons with 
which the Duchesse was tormented. From that 
moment she felt perfect confidence in Louis Gandrax, 
she begged him to continue his attendance, and when 
he retired from practice he had the amiability to 
retain ^her as his sole patient. The Duchesse was 
most grateful; convinced that he had saved her 
life at least a dozen times, she flattered herself 
that he would save her again and again ; in fact, go 
on saving her for ever. This adoration, joined to 
the hon-or occasioned by the political and religious 
opinions of the young savant, constituted between 
the Duchesse and her doctor a connection much re- 
sembling that which subsisted between Louis XI. and 
his astrologer. 

Louis Gandrax had a generous, and as it were 
fatherly affection for his patient, though at the same 
time amused at the horror, almost terror, which his 
sentiments caused in the rather over-refined society of 
THfitel de Sauves. Although not a man of the world, 
he displayed while there a good deal of reserve and 
judgment, but his most careful speeches had the effect 
of exploding shells, in the midst of their severe 
orthodoxy. The Duchesse had the excellent taste 
to adopt the simple, almost monastic, style of the old 
ladies of the time of Louis XIV., and she, with quick 
tact and discernment, employed all her skill to induce 
her habitual guests to tolerate the somewhat unpo- 
lished manners of her preserver. When he dined 
with her, and that was as often as she could induce him 
to do so, she caressed, she cajoled, she entreated him 
by look and voice to adapt himself the least little bit 
to the ideas and habits of his fellow-guests. 

" But after all, Monsieur Gandrax," said she, "joking 
apart, you do believe in a God ?" 
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" Yes, most certainly, Madame la Duchesse," replied 
Oandrax calmly, "in the god Pan." 

" But at least," continued she, after a pause, " there 
is one thing at least in which, my friend, I hope you 
believe, that is love." 

" Do I believe in love, Madame V replied Gandrax, 
with an air of mortification. " I could easily demon- 
strate to you that love is simply a sensation caused by 
the vibration of certain nerves of the brain." 

The patience of the good Duchesse was at times 
almost exhausted. 

" Ah, my friend," cried she one day, " wiU Gk)d 
never give me the courage to send you away 
altogether ?" 

The celebrity of Louis Gandrax, the contrast of his 
character and oddity of his presence at THdtel .de 
Sauves, were not^his only titles to Sibylle's particular 
attention. It was from his lips that she most fre- 
quently heard the magical name of Eaoul. He spoke 
of Monsieur de Chalys with evident affection; the 
irony so usual in his conversation never being directed 
against his friend. Mademoiselle de Farias knew 
that they were united by strong attachment, and 
that Monsieur Gandrax had been, during the long 
absence of the Comte, his constant, almost sole cor- 
respondent. This evident feeling was alone suffi- 
cient in Sibylle's eyes to mollify her feelings of dislike 
towards the very strongly marked, far-advanced 
opinions of Monsieur Gandrax, and to make her almost 
intimate with one, from whom otherwise she would 
have felt as far as the poles asunder. 

On the morning of his arrival in Paris, Baoul had 
hastened to see Louis Gandrax, and had passed part of 
the day with him. Gandrax at work in his little 
cell-like room, by the light of a study lamp, was 
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therefore surprised to see the Comte re-appear at eleven 
o'clock in the evening. 

" Bravo T cried he, " I am glad to see you return, 
but has anything happened ?" 

" Oh, nothing serious, but I feel I must tell you 
about it;" and taking an aiTQ-chair, **Diev,! what 
uncomfortable chairs you have, I beg of you to indulge 
me with an easier one. Ah ga, can you believe it, my 
friend, I am such an odd fellow that though I have 
hardly been in Paris twelve hours I have already met 
with an adventure V 

" Ah, do go away," said the young savant. 

" I have been, my friend," replied the Comte, ** and 
now the question precisely is, whether I shall go again. 
To begin with, I must allow that I have not been 
altogether frank with you ; my mistake goes back as 
far as the time of my' departure for Persia. I left you 
to think that that journey had no other cause than 
my desire to travel and my wish to follow my artistic 
pursuits. Those were not the only motives ; but 
although a friendship like ours ought to be without 
secrets, yet I judged it superfluous to initiate you 
into all my lesser reasons, which had, I felt, some tinge 
of the ridiculous about them. You know my cousin 
la Duchesse Blanche ?" 

"Naturally, as I am in the habit of saving her 
mother-in-law's life about every fortnight." 

"You can recall the exceptional character of my 
intimacy with her and her mother. During two or 
three years I almost regularly accompanied Madam de 
Guy Ferrand in her visits to the convent, where 
Blanche was at school. To me Blanche appeared a 
mere child, I liked her very well, that was all; in 
appearance she seemed to me hardly agreeable ; as to 
the rest, a mere doll. I never dreamt of marrying 
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her; but a vague presentiment, which tnay have been 
caused altogether by an aberration of intellect, made 
me imagine that the little person admired me, and that 
her mother secretly looked forward to our union as a 
circumstance written in the book of fate. That made 
me fear explanations, complications and general annoy- 
ance ; to avoid them, two or three months before my 
cousin Blanche was to leave the convent, I privately 
made my arrangements and set off for Persia." 

" Weakness," murmured Gandrax. " What fol- 
lowed r 

" One of your earliest letters which reached me at 
Ispahan contained the news of Blanche's marriage 
with the Due de Sauves. I blessed Allah, in the 
great mosque, for my escape. Wishing to take every 
precaution, and that the marriage might have time 
to become firmly rooted and consolidated, I passed a 
year in Persia, a year in Constantinople, another at 
Cairo, another — I forget where." 

" In Greece," said Gandrax. 

"So it was — ^in Greece, and then I returned. I 
went this evening after dinner, led by both inclination 
and duty, to visit my aunt, Madame de Guy Ferrand. 
She received me rather coldly ; then as she is really 
an excellent woman, and as her daughter after all has 
become a Duchesse, I soon found her treating me in 
her former affectionate manner. The young Duchesse 
arrived. I felt in her greeting a tinge of anger, a 
little coldness, a little emotion, a slight confusion, a 
something impossible to define." 

" Bah !" said Gandrax, "you are wearisome, your 
cousin adores her husband, and not without reason, 
for he is very liandsome, behaves to her in a perfect 
manner, and besides, she has two jewels of children." 

" You talk too fast, my friend," replied Raoul tran- 
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quilly. " Know then, that Madame de Guy Ferrand 
having left me alone with the young Duchesse, this is 
only three-quarters of an hour ago, I complimented 
her upon the happiness of which you speak. She then, 
for the first time, looked me full in the face, burst into 
tears and hurried from the room." 

" Oh !" said Gandrax, rubbing his eyebrow medita- 
tively. 

« She returned in a few moments, again composed, 
and was gentle, amiable, and sisterly in her behaviour 
towards me, but all in a forced manner, and with a 
feverish excited light in her eyes. Eh bien — what says 
the oracle ?" 

" I say that you had better see no more of her." 

" Bah ! and pray how is that to be managed, living 
in Paris, and having no other relations ? What a wild 
idea !" 

" Return to Persia, then !" cried Gandrax. 

" I will not return to Persia." 

"In that case, what advice do you expect me to give 
you r 

" I do not ask for advice. I simply recount an in- 
teresting episode in my life, that is all." 

Monsieur de Chalys rose and walked slowly up and 
down the brick floor. 

"No one can be less experienced in these matters 
than I," replied Gandrax, "' but a perfect infant would 
say that this adventure clearly points to your depar- 
ture. If you remain, you will probably shortly become 
the lover of the young Duchesse, who is the wife of an 
honest gentleman, your relative, almost your sister; 
that is to say you will deliberately commit a very 
wicked action, for which I, for one, refuse you my 
approbation and esteem. The oracle has spoken." 

"Yes," said Raoul abruptly, pausing in his walk, 
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" truly a wicked action, and what is your criterion T 
If I judge it good, if the young lady appears to me 
singularly improved, if I feel myself drawn towards- 
her, what law forbids my yielding to that feeling V 

" Honour," drily replied Gandrax. 

" Honour," said Raoul, raising his voice. " Suppose 
we enter there, my learned friend ;" and he pointed to 
the door of the laboratory, " you can show me in your 
crucibles all the elements which compose all the sub- 
stances in nature, the forces require(^ to make those^ 
elements combine, or which keep them separate, buried 
in the earth. You could make me touch with my 
finger, on your spheres, all the spots where other 
worlds suspended in space follow their eternal course. 
But I defy you to show me in any of your crucibles, 
or in one of your learned books, a single element or 
this power which you expect me to obey, and which 
you call honour; Why obey a fiction? Is that 
logic ?" 

" It is you who are illogical," replied Gandrax. " It 
will be your fault if we, who are freed from all monkish 
legends, and enfranchised from all childish supersti- 
tions, are condemned by the world. Why does the 
world reproach those who, like us, have shaken off the 
bondage of the puerile beliefs of man's infancy, and who 
dream of the same emancipation for all mankind? 
They reproach us with doing away with all the prin- 
ciples which bind society together, and pretend that 
our dream of a society of philosophers upon earth will 
be but a society of brutes. Eh, bien ! I am sorry to 
say that you show me the force of this objection. Be- 
cause a God is a pure hypothesis you conclude that 
virtue and honour are equally fictious ; but that is the 
idea of an idiot. Am I not an honourable man ? 
Point out one fault in my life. And why am I thus ? 
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It may be principally through pride, and to show those 
worshippers of vain gods that it is possible to believe 
in nothing, and yet live a purer life than they. Yes, 
through pride, doubtless ; but also and above all by 
the power of logic, because, as you said, I recognise 
necessary laws in moral and material order ; because 
the uprightness of morals, which is self-respect ; good 
faith, which is respect for those that surround us; 
justice, truth, honour, form the essential machinery of 
social life. Yes, I believe in and respect these neces- 
sary laws. What the stars and planets do by instinct 
and fatality, I do by the exercise of my reason. That 
is my superiority over them ; that is my dignity. I anv 
a man." 

" You are very proud, mon ami** replied Raoul, " of 
your temperament. You live, I allow, with all the 
austerity of a Trappist ; but why ? Because you are 
naturally of a cold, calm disposition, but that is no 
merit on your part." 

"One is as one wills," replied the young savant 
firmly. " You can be anything you wish. You reason^ 
like a woman." 

The Comte Raoul shrugged his shoulders, laughed 
softly, and resumed his walk in silence for a time :: 
then he continued : 

" You have said truly, Louis, that I do not believe- 
in a. God, source of all justice, model of all virtue, giver 
of all moral laws. I do j^-t feel any sufficient reasom 
to control my tastes, my wishes, my passions ; bah ! 
not even the smallest desire. The worst of it is, that 
in gratifying these wishes, I feel a sort of wicked joy; 
of wild defiance. It seems to me that I almost wish 
to be punished." 

" That is it," said Gandrax laughing. " Come, con- 
fess it ; you are not far from hoping for some revelation 

11 
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— some miracle. Will you listen to the truth, Raoul ? 
You are not an unbeliever ; you are simply a rebel. 
You have not, like I have, cool conviction in your 
brain, but revolt; and revolt presupposes a master. 
And you, who talk about logic, you pass your life in 
avenging yourself upon a God in whom you do not 
believe." 

" That is true," replied Raoul, in an animated tone. 
" I have not your serene incredulity. I am unhappy, 
despairing. I am a rebel, as you say, and chafe against 
my partly-broken chain. I despair of not finding the 
God of my childhood. I seek him sometimes with 
tears, but He is not ; He is hidden behind the clouds 
and mists of reason, and though I seek Him, I fear He 
will never show Himself, but to destroy me with His 
anger." 

" Artist," gently exclaimed Gandrax, holding out his 
hand. 

Raoul grasped it for a moment firmly between his own. 

*' Neither artist nor woman," said he, '^ and unhappily 
as radically unbelieving as yourself; but I am a man 
of strong passions, and may you, Louis, never know 
how weak are the strongest arguments of reason when 
applied to a passionate nature like mine." 

" Amen !" said Gandrax. 

" Let us speak of something else," exclaimed Raoul, 
all at once. " I had another surprise to-day. In the 
Champs Elys^es I met a very handsome carriage 
blazoned with arms, in which sat that beautiful crea- 
ture I told you of before, who was at the convent at 
the same time as my cousin, and who permitted me t.o 
sketch her portrait. What was her name ? Ah ! 
Clotilde." 

The young savant rose abruptly, and leant against 
the chimney piece. 
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" Clotilde Desrozais, was it not ?" saia Jae coldly ; 
*' she is la Baronne de Val Chesnay now, and as far as 
I can tell, very rich, very elegant, and very much 
sought after." 

" Indeed ! but she was poor. What is ber husband 
like r 

" A little, stiff, fair man, who devotes his whole life 
to the race course — not much of a man. She dug him 
up somewhere in the country, carried him off to her 
mother, and pocketed him, as they say." 

" That does not surprise me. Is she much talked 
about ?" 

" Not as far as I know." 

" That surprises me. Does she know my cousin ?" 

" Certainly ; I have often met her at Madame de 
Sauves'. She piques herself upon having all the re- 
markable people of the time at her soirees. She has 
honoured me by an invitation to join her collection, 
she receives every Monday." 

" Have you been ?" 

" Oh ! I go once in a couple of months ; you can 
guess how I enjoy myself there." 

One o'clock struck from the church of Saint Sulpice. 
Monsieur de Chalys rose. 

" I daresay I shall meet her at Blanche's," said he, 
lighting a cigar at the lamp ; " she will perhaps cause a 
diversion ;" and taking Gandrax's hand, " so you are 
alwaj'S happy ?" 

" Perfectly.*' 

" That is more than I am. Bon soir" and he left. 

The Comte Raoul de Chalys had been from his 
earliest youth master of a considerable fortune ; he had 
none the less devoted (partly from a love of learning, 
and also from a sense of duty) much pains and study 
to his education. He wished not to remain ignorant 

11—2 
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of any of the discoveries of his time, and, carried away by 
his insatiable thirst after knowledge, had even gone 
into scientific studies — studies for which he had neither 
taste nor talent. Louis Gandrax and Raoul de Chalys 
were complete contrasts in every way ; the disposition 
and mind of the one seemed to supply every want and 
fill up every void in the character of the other. But 
diiferent as they were in their organisation and develop- 
ment, these two natures had a certain equality, which, 
while preventing the despotism of the one over the 
other, yet permitted their friendship. The passionate 
fervid nature of Raoul penetrated like the sun in polar 
regions, bringing life and warmth to the cold glacious 
nature of Louis ; Raoul on his side delighting in the 
clear formulas of scepticism uttered by his friend. 
With a general taste for all art, Raoul early showed a 
special faculty for painting; he cultivated this gift 
with assiduity, and after a dozen years of patient 
obscure study, some talented cleverly-executed paint- 
ings had placed him suddenly in the first rank of 
painters. From the day after his return to Paris, 
Raoul shut himself up in his studio, with the intention 
of transforming into pictures several pages of his 
oriental sketch book, and also with the resolution of 
, crushing by constant labour, the temptation drawing 

^ him towards I'hotel de Sauves. However, though not 

^ generally wanting in strength of will. Monsieur de 

I Chalys had not in this particular case sufficient deter- 

mination to refuse an invitation to dinner, which he 
received a few days later from Madame de Guy 
Ferrand. He went, satisfied in having displayed for 
the time, sufficient self-control, and pleased that he had 
a motive for no longer exercisinor it. At his aunt's he 
met the young Duchesse, and was piqued by her easy 
I and perfectly-reassured manner. He flattered himself 
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tbat he was heart whole, and to prove it the next day 
paid a visit to the dowager Duchesse de Sauves, who 
received him cordially; but his cousin affecting to 
yawn behind her fan during the recital of his adven- 
tures, Raoul became thoroughly irritated, » when the 
young Baronne de Val Chesnay entering the room, 
gave a new direction to his thoughts. Clotilda neither 
spoke nor looked at Monsieur de Chalys ; indeed did 
not the least appear to recognise him, behaviour which 
was exceedingly aggravating, as he was burning with 
a-dmiration at the blooming splendour of her beauty. 
However, towards the close of a short visit the young 
Baronne suddenly addressed an old gentleman, half- 
shrouded behind a curtain, who found himself there by 
accident, and of whom no one took any notice. 

" Mon Diew ! Monsieur le Vicomte," said she, " I 
never see you at my Monday evenings. What have I 
•done to you, who are always so amiable ?" 

The old gentleman appearing stupefied, bowed in a 
vague way like a resuscitated mummy ; then Clotilde 
pretending to see Raoul for the first time, affected 
an air of sudden consternation, as of one who has 
inadvertently committed a stupid mistake. 

" Mon Dieu .'? continued she in a hesitating manner, 
^* I shall be certainly most happy, Monsieur. I receive 
every Monday evening. Mon Dieu ! you are Monsieur 
de Chalys, I think." 

" Yes, Madame." 

" Ah, Monsieur, the friend and relation of Madame 
de Sauves does not require an invitation to know that 
he will always be welcome at my house." 

Raoul bowed to the ground, saying to himself, 
*' Come, shfe keeps up her old ways." 

As Clotilde by this coiip de main again threw the 
meshes of her net around her ancient admirer, the eyes 
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of the little Duchesse flashed with indignation, she 
nevertheless accompanied her friend as far as the ante- 
room, and, as they embraced affectionately after the 
manner of young ladies, 

" A propos,^' said Blanche, " I find my Persian grown 
abominably old. What do you think?" 

" Oh, he is so altered, ma cMre, that I had all the 
diflSculty in the world to recognise him." 

Eaoul, the following Monday, went as invited to 
Madame de Val Chesnay's ; he had hardly entered her 
salon, when Blanche also arrived, looking that evening 
more than ever as if dressed by Cinderella's fairy god- 
mother. He passed an hour with these two charming 
ladies, who were unceasing in their endeavours to 
outvie each other in attentions to him, and left 
soothingly impressed with the idea that he was the 
object of a regular duel between the two friends. 

It is not easy to define the qualities which make a 
man attractive to ladies. It would, perhaps, be pru- 
dent to leave the features, complexion, and style of 
our hero to the imagination of our readers, for every 
lady founds her ideal upon her husband's or lover's 
appearance; and it would be as easy for them to 
imagine Raoul, as to adopt our ideas. We will, how- 
ever, at all risks say that Raoul de Chalys was of 
medium height, elegant and distinguished in appear- 
ance ; beneath an air of languid indolence, he but 
partially hid that elasticity and activity so typical of 
the Celtic race. His silky, dark auburn hair was 
already wearing off at the temples ; he had a good, 
remarkably open forehead, two vertical lines between 
his eyebrows indicating habitual thought and a strong 
masterful will. The almost alarming severity of this 
feature was tempered by the gentle, benevolent, and 
rather sad expression of his eyes, veiled by long, almost 
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woman-like lashes. It was impossible to see the 
Comte de Chalys in any salon without immediately 
remarking him. His name alone gave him prestige, 
reminding one, as it did, of the unusual combination 
of a good position in society and a distinguished talent. 
What first attracted women to the Comte was his air 
of admiring deference towards them, as if always ready 
to fall in love, which was the case, " For," said he, 
" even in the most plain woman you will find some- 
thing to admire." His indifferent look and cold tone 
became warm and animated when addressing women, 
and he inspired them at the same moment with a 
feeling of uneasiness and confidence. His heart, 
although it had doubtless experienced some storms, 
had not become worn out and blasd, and strangely 
enough, although he had lost all religious principles, he 
yet retained some remains of conscience ; and deeply 
sunk as he might be from his higher youthful ideal, he 
still preserved some belief in virtue. At the time of 
which we write, he experienced a feeling of lassitude 
and weariness of the world ; he had besides promised 
himself to live henceforth the life of a recluse, at least 
until some very strong temptation should overtake 
him. It unfortunately happened, as it nearly always 
does in similar cases, that the first temptation appeared 
to him precisely of this irresistible character. 

Eaoul therefore amused himself by receiving, with- 
out encouraging, all the flatteries that his cousin and 
Madame de Val Chesnay lavished upon him, watching 
the development of the different phases, and postponing 
as much as possible engaging his heart in any decisive 
manner. Modern life in Paris lends itself most easily 
to such meetings. These flirtations were, however, 
subject to a great deal of reserve as the two ladies, 
although feeling unbounded hatred for each other, 
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"were yet but seldom separated. Clotilde had for the 
first time in her life really fallen in love. Hardly had 
she attained her ambition, and married the B^-ron de Val 
Chesnay, than she felt an overpowering dislike for 
her husband. 

For two or three years she had thrown herself 
with energy into the whirl of Parisian gaiety, then 
becoming weary of the endless round, she devoted 
herself to dreams of a more ardent and engrossing 
occupation, but though totally destitute of all prin- 
ciple, she was yet too proud to care for any ope. She 
was one of those women who are much more parti- 
cular in their choice of a lover than in that of a 
husband. She was iii this state when the Comte de 
Chalys appeared on the scene with his many attrac- 
tions further increased by the halo of her youthful 
memories. She saw at once that her friend Blanche, 
already her rival in fashion and elegance, intended 
to keep him to herself, and she had therefore a 
further motive for throwing herself body and soul 
into the contest. 

The Duchesse Blanche of a more gentle and scrupu- 
lous nature, would perhaps have conquered her once 
innocent feelings had not her perpetual solitude and 
the return of her cousin reawakened them. These 
sentiments were a thousand times increased by 
jealousy when another hand was put forth to attract 
him who had been the cherished idol of her young 
days. Thus this young wife was being dragged 
towards an abyss of misery, partly by love, partly by 
an overpowering hate. 

Monsieur de Chalys more than once regretted, in 
the midst of this complicated game, that he had allowed 
himself to drift into it His heart, perfectly calm 
and untouched, sympathised equally with both the 
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combatants, though perhaps mingled generosity and 
egotism, gave him a slight leaning towards Blanche, 
whose persevering affection touched him, while her 
more amiable disposition appeared less menacing to 
the repose and independence of his life. 

The young Duchesse could not mistake the character 
of her cousin's assiduities which each day became 
more tender and decided. The more she felt herself 
gaining the victory over Clotilde, so much the more did 
she feel the reproaches of her conscience fighting 
against her love^ and secret tears marked the conflict. 
She strove to draw back from the edge of the precipice, 
at the foot of which yawned such a gulf of disgrace 
and everlasting misery ; then the return of Clotilde^ or 
some aggressive movement on her part, caused Blanche 
to forget all her scruples and fling herself blindly into 
the QueUe, 

Blanche had become hardly less jealous, of Made- 
moiselle de Farias. One day at her mother's, in turn- 
ing over Raours album, she specially noticed three 
drawings, which were not only striking in themselves, 
but also from the remarks written beneath them. The 
first of these sketches represented a little girl of rare 
beauty standing in the attitude of a queen beneath 
the shade of thick trees, at the foot of a rock 
covered with creepers, and holding in her hand a wand 
like a fairy sceptre. Below the drawing was written 

" Near the cliflTs of , Normandy, 10 August, 184 — , 

Mademoiselle Sibylle." The following page showed 
the same site and the same child, only her figure 
and expression indicated that she was older. At the 
foot of this was written, " Mademoiselle Sibylle, five 
years after." The third drawing, more highly finished, 
had these words written beneath, " Mademoiselle 
Sibylle as she would be, I think, at eighteen." This 
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last was a most carefully drawn portrait'of a young girl^ 
whose features and expression marvellously true to 
the artist's idea of development, were an almost exact 
likeness of Mademoiselle de Fdrias. The young 
Duchesse, stupefied with astonishment, had the name > 
on her lips ; a moment's reflection caused her instead 
to turn to her cousin, and ask — 

" Who is this r 

" I do not know," replied Raoul, " a child, whom I 
once saw for two minutes, and who, if she still lives, 
must be an adorable creature." 

He then recounted to his cousin his meeting with 
Sibylle at the Roche Fee, giving the fullest details of 
their short conversation. 

" The name of the little village and the neighbour- 
ing chateau has escaped me," said he, "or perhaps 
I never heard it, for I was only passing through the 
country. A hundred times I have felt tempted to re- 
turn there, but perpetually some trivial incident, or the 
fear of ridicule and dread of deception have combined 
to stop me. It is strange that of all the souvenirs of my 
travels, and I have many, this one remains the most 
vivid and the most sweet. That child had certainly 
something extraordinary, something almost superna- 
tural about her." 

He continued to dilate and enlarge upon this text 
but paused at length on perceiving that his cousin's 
brow was becoming clouded. 

One can imagine how the young Duchesse, from that 
hour, practised every precaution and exerted all her 
diplomatic powers to prevent a meeting between 
Mademoiselle de Fdrias and Monsieur de Chalys. She 
did not summon Raoul to I'Hotel de Sauves unless 
almost certain that Sibylle would not be there, and 
she even preferred meeting him at Madame de Val 
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Chesnay's with whom Madame de Vergnes was not 
acquainted. Clotilde on her side, although ignorant 
of the secret which accident had revealed to Blanche, 
yet took every precaution to prevent a meeting, for 
the grace and beauty of Sibylle were enough to arouse 
alarm. As Monsieur de Chalys never left his studio 
and club, excepting to visit at THotel de Sauves or go 
to the salon of the young Baronne de Val Chesnay 
it appeared as if Mademoiselle de Farias and her 
portrait were destined never to meet, when a most 
unexpected circumstance broke the charm which sepa- 
rated them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

IN THE MADELEINE. 

One morning Mademoiselle de Farias, accompanied by 
an old servant of her grandmother's, went to hear low 
mass at the Madeleine, their parish church. She per- 
ceived La Duchesse Blanche a few paces from her^ 
kneeling upon a prie-dieu in ait attitude of deep medi- 
tation. Sibylle had passed the previous evening at 
rH6tel de Sauves, and the young Duchesse had mani- 
fested more than usual interest in her, an interest of 
the most perplexing character, for it was at once 
ardent and repelling. The unexpected appearance of 
Blanche in the church somewhat distracted Sibylle's 
attention, reviving certain thoughts and ideas which 
had been tormenting her for some time. However^ 
she finally became absorbed in her religious duties, 
from which she was recalled by the sound of smothered 
sobs near her. The mass was now ended and the 
church'almost deserted. Sibylle, upon looking round. 
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had no difficulty in discovering that it was the young 
Duchesse whom she had heard weeping ; her face was 
hidden in her hands, the tears running through her 
fingers. Mademoiselle Farias, moving towards her, 
whispered ; 

" Forgive me, but you are unhappy V 

Blanche lifted her head quickly, and recognising her 
questioner through her tears said, with a mixture of 
confusion and anger : 

" No, MademoiseUe." ' 

"Can I not do anything for you ?" continued Sibylle 
timidly. 

"Nothing, Mademoiselle, thank you." 

Sibylle felt her eyes fill with tears at being so 
decidedly repulsed, bowing slightly she drew her veil 
over her face, and, signing to the old domestic, reached 
the door of the church. She was just going to step out 
when she was arrested by a hand laid gently upon her 
arm, and, turning, met the eyes of the young Duchesse 
fixed upon her. 

" Mademoiselle," said Blanche, " I fear that I have 
pained you." 

"A little," replied Sibylle smiling. 

" Forgive me," said the young lady. " I am so un- 
happy. Come and see me at two to-day, will you ? 
Will you ask for me, for me alone ?" 

" Yes, Madame," answered Sibylle. with rapidly beat- 
ing heart, " I will be with you." 

The morning passed very slowly for Mademoiselle de 
Farias. She instinctively knew that she had arrived 
at a most important and critical moment of her life. 
When she presented herself, at the hour named, in the 
apartment of Madame de Sauves she was painfully 
agitated. 

The young Duchesse ran to meet her as she entered. 
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Her eyes shining brightly and feverishly were sur- 
rounded by dark lines, pencilled by midnight tears. 
Taking the young girls hands she looked fixedly at 
her for a moment, then drawing her nearer : 

" Mademoiselle Sibylle," said she, giving a peculiar 
emphasis to the two words, " will you be my friend." 

" With all my heart," replied Sibylle. 

Blanche looked at her again for an instant, then 
throwing her arms round her neck, and holding her 
almost to suflfocation, covered her with tears and kisses. 
Leading Sibylle to a couch she leant her head on her 
new friend's bosom and sobbed piteously, exclaiming 
through her tears : 

*' Ah, Dieu, how I love you ! How I will love you 
for ever ! Be good to me. You will love me in return 
will you not ? I am in such want of a friend.'* 

When this transport was slightly calmed, the little 
Duchesse, still holding Sibylle's hand, and striving ta 
sinile through her tears, said : 

**You cannot imagine what a surprisa I have in 
store for you, ma chere, but you shall hear about that 
later, at present only love me a little on trust. I 
assure you I will strive to deserve your love. Will 
you save me ?" 

" Save you !" murmured Sibylle. 

" Yes, I am sure that you can, you have a great deal 
of goodness and spirit ; I rely upon you. Do not mis- 
take me. I have suflFered much. I swear to you that 
I have struggled against it with all my power ; I can 
look you in the face without blushing, Now listen. 
When I married, alas ! I had loved someone else for a 
long long time — ever since I had had a thought in my 
heart it had been dedicated to him. I hoped that one 
day we should marry, and others foretold it also, that 
is some excuse for me, but he either did not or would 
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not see it. He went away on a long journey, I thought 
that he would never return ; I gave up all hopes of 
happiness and married." 

Here ensued a somewhat embarrassed pause, the 
little Duchesse appearing to meet some insuperable 
difficulty at this point of her confessions. Sibylle sur- 
mounted it for her, pressing her friend's hand more 
affectionately. 

*' Come," said she, " courage ! And the other has 
returned — is it not so ?" 

Blanche gave her a rapid glance. 

"Yes," said she, "he has returned, and when we met 
I found that I still loved him to distraction. I could 
not hide it from him. All this time I have been suf- 
ferring the agonies of a martyr, for though I hate and 
abhor such wickedness, yet I found myself gliding to- 
wards destruction, on the verge of losing myself for 
ever, when God gave me the courage to throw myself 
into your arms, my angel." 

And she again embraced Sibylle fondly. 

" Now, ma chive!' continued she, " I have perfect 
confidence in you ; I know that your advice will be 
good ; I will do whatever you tell me. Eh Men ! tell 
me what wpuld you do in my place ?" 

Sibylle found her thoughts so utterly confused by 
the confidences of the Duchesse, that she had great 
difficulty in giving her mind clearly to the position 
she was called upon to fill. She succeeded, however, 
after a time, although her first words were marked by 
some degree of preoccupation. 

"But indeed," said she, "you have too good an 
opinion of me — I feel quite confused. Besides, all this is 
so new to me. I am deeply touched by your trust, and 
I will, if I can, help you with all my heart. Now it seems 
to me that some one — does he love you on his side ?" 
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Blanche hung her head. 

" Not much I fear," then correcting herself, " I think 
not much." 

" If you appealed to his sense of honour. Has he 
any ?" 

'* Yes, oh yes ?" quickly replied the Duchesse. 

" If you told him how much he harms you. If you 
begged him to leave Paris." 

" Do you think that would do," said Blanche hesita- 
tingly. " But no, I dare not, I could not ; no, no, not 
that, I implore you." 

Sibylle kissed her fondly and reassuringly then 
seriously gave herself up to reflection. 

" What I should do in such a case," said she after a 
few moments, "is this. I should simply go to my 
husband, and without entering into any details, with- 
out compromising anyone, I should tell him that I am 
troubled, and apply to him for help. I should say, 
that my frequent solitude is bad for me and beg him 
not to leave me so often, or, if he must leave Paris, to 
take me with him. I should tell him that he is the sym- 
bol of my duty, and as the Cross, symbol of our higher 
duties, keeps thos^ duties ever before our hearts, so 
his presence would guard his wife from temptation. 
The Due, will, I am sure, be generous, he will under- 
stand your peril, and you will be saved." 

*' Eh Men ! I prefer that mode," said the Duchesse. 
*' Yes, it is true my husband is generous, and I believe 
that I could love him if he would let me. I have often 
been tempted to do so, but I feel that I am so little to 
him, a mere child. He does not understand me. Eh 
bien ! yes, I will think of it." 

'^ You must not wait to think," replied Sibylle, " you 
must act. Is thj'- husband in Paris." 

The young Duchesse smiled at this tender familarity 
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of language. " That is right,"* said she. " Yes, he is 
in Paris." 

"Then promise me that you will speak to him 
this evening." 

The Duchesse rose abruptly, " I hear him coming." 

"Promise me that you will speak to him in- 
stantly." 

Then, as Blanche hesitated, '' Promise me," urged 
Sibylle, '*or I will love you no more." 

" I promise," said the Duchesse, throwing her arms 
round her, " now adieu, a demain.'' 

The Due opened the door at that moment, and he, 
struck by the affectionate manner of the two young 
friends, bowed most politely to Sibylle who imme- 
diately left the room. 

Monsieur de Sauves was not, as they say, born yes- 
terday, and had perceived at the first glance that the 
Duchesse was much confused and agitated. For some 
days he had felt an indistinct perception of danger 
threatening his home, as a coming storm is heralded 
by the ever increasing heaviness of the atmosphere. 
Disguising his uneasiness beneath his habitual air of 
nonchalance, he kissed his amiable little wife on the 
forehead. 

"I have just met your children in the Tuileries 
gardens," said he. 

Then he took a turn through the boudoir, pausing 
now and again to smell the flowers in the vases, taking 
a rose from one bouquet, he arranged it carelessly in 
his button-hole. 

"I was not aware, ma cMre, that you were so 
intimate with Mademoiselle de Ferias ?" 

" Oh, we are extremely intimate. Do you object ?" 

" On the contrary. She appears to me most charm- 
ing ; not only is she remarkably pretty, but she is also 
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of very good style, and I believe has every virtue 
under the sun. What were you chatting about ?" 

The Ducliesse gathered all her courage. "I was 
telling her of my troubles." 

" Your troubles !" replied the Due, laughing. " You 
with troubles, young lady ? You with troubles, my 
poor Blanche f 

" Very serious troubles, my husband." 

"Oh, grand DieuT exclaimed the Due, smelling 
his rose with great serenity. 

"'Mademoiselle de Farias," continued Blanche, "ad- 
vised me to confide them to you. She said you would 
be generous." 

Without in the least losing his outward calm, the 
Due felt his heart beat faster. 

" Indeed ! you see this young girl understands me. 
Eh, Men ! I do not know whether I am generous 
or not, but the advice seems to me good, and I am in- 
debted to Mademoiselle de Farias." 

The Duchesse rose, and supporting herself by one 
hand upon a chair, " Mon ami,'* said she with a great 
effort, " do not leave me alone so often, or rather I do 
not wish you to alter your habits, but take me with 
you whenever you go into the country. You would 
make me very happy by so doing." 

Monsieur de Sauves, who was standing at a little 
distance, sighed deeply. 

" Are you not happy ?" asked he, fixing a serious 
glance upon his wife. 

"Not altogether," replied Blanche. "I am very 
young to be left so much alone. I have a great longing 
for affection. My life is not sufficiently occupied." 

" Ah !" said the Due in a tone of impatience, " this is 
all romance and absurdity. And your children, are 
' they nothing to you ?" 

12 
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" I adore them. But believe me, mon ami, they are 
not sufficient to occupy a heart at my age." 

" I will not listen to these fanciful miseries," cried 
the Due. " If you are not happy, placed as you are, 
you are deeply ungrateful both to Heaven and to me. 
Your griefs are but imaginary, and I should not 
remedy them by yielding to you. It would be both 
inconvenient and absurd to drag you after me twice 
a week into the country like a milkmaid. It is ridi- 
culous to think of such a thing. It cannot be.'' 

The young Duchesse, after a painful effort to recover 
her composure, lifted her eyes full of tears to her 
husband. 

" Mon ami," said she faintly, "understand me clearly, 
I beg of you, it must be so." 

The Due de Sauves walked slowly towards her, and 
paused within two paces. 

" Now," said he gravely, " tell me really what is the 
matter ?" 

" Nothing but what I have already told you ; I feel 
myself weak, and I pray you to sustain me." 

The features of the Due contracted and assumed a 
livid tint, while a savage light gleamed in his eyes. 
His wife, alarmed at his anger, dropped almost fainting 
upon the sofa, and remained motionless. 

The Due, leaving her in this attitude, crossed his 
arms upon his breast and commenced walking slowly 
up and down the room. His wife followed him with 
anxious supplicating eyes. Ten minutes passed, during 
which the only sound heard was the heavy step of 
the Due ; then he suddenly turned and paused before 
the sofa. The young Duchesse rose with a quick con- 
vulsive movement. He took her hands, and looking her 
gravely in the face, said in a deep voice broken with 
emotion : 
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"You are a good woman; I thank you." 

Poor Blanche at these words began to cry like a 
child, and with her arms round, her husband's neck 
sobbed for a long time upon his heart. He mean- 
while secretly wiped away the tears which rolled 
down his face. 

Then he said : " I will leave you now, ma chhre petite, 
we must both try to regain our calmness, but it is 
quite understood that I will take you with me when I 
go into the country." 

"Always?" murmured Blanche. 

" Always," and he left her. 

Hardly was she alone when Blanche tWew herself 
upon her knees beside the sofa, and looking up to 
heaven, smiling and weeping at the same moment, 
rendered thanks to God for the overpowering happiness 
vouchsafed to her. For the remainder of the day she 
felt as if in heaven. 

Towards evening, however, a grievous thought 
passed across her mind, bringing an unexpected pang 
and reminding her that she was still upon earth. She 
thought of Clotilde and the triumph that she gave 
her in thus renouncing Raoul's love. This result which 
had escaped her in the first moment of her joy and 
relief, now seemed an almost insupportable sorrow. 
With all the refined cruelty of self-torture, her imagi- 
nation conjured. up Clotilde's disdain and exultation.. 
This thought haunted her all night; a thousand 
impracticable schemes passed through her brain by 
which she fancied she might save herself this added 
anguish. At length a stratagem occurred to her which 
promised complete success, and having ananged all 
the details in her heart, which, although but a weak 
woman's, was yet heroic and self-sacrificing — Blanche 
at length slept. 

12—2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WREATH. 

The young Duchesse passed a great part of the next 
morning in hurrying from one florist's to another, 
making mysterious purchases. She then went to the 
Hotel de Vergnes, and being closeted with Made- 
moiselle de Farias, related all the incidents of her 
interview with her husband, and the full success of the 
line of conduct suggested by Sibylle. 

" Ma chdre, you must come and dine with us this 
evening. I will request my mother-in-law to organise 
a little party for the evening, but you shall be our 
only guest at dinner. Come just as you are. After 
dinner we will dress together; it will be charming 
If you wish to please me you will wear your blue and 
white dress. Never mind about any flowers ; I have 
dreamt of a lovely way of doing your hair, and I 
will arrange it with my own hands to show how I 
adore you." 

Mademoiselle de Ferias, while awaiting the hour of 
rendezvous, allowed her thoughts to pursue unchecked 
the hundred dreams and fancies which, since the pre- 
vious evening, had been floating through her brain. 

Without arriving clearly at the truth she yet had 
some glimmering of it ; her hand seemed about to lift 
the enchanted curtain which had for so long per^' 
sistently hidden him, the mere sound of whose name 
caused her heart to beat more quickly. As the 
evening drew near her excitement increased. On 
arriving at the H6tel de Sauves she observed that the 
young Duchesse was hardly less agitated. 

During dinner, the Due paid Mademoiselle de Ferias 
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great attention. At dessert he gently rallied her upon 
her extreme solemnity. 

"Though a blonde," said he, "you are dark and 
gloomy. You have the appearance of an angel medi- 
tating some deep crime. Ah ! you can laugh some- 
times then. I am delighted to see it, Mademoiselle." 

Blanche having told him that this serious-looking 
girl was most skilful in drawing caricatures, the Due 
refused to believe it possible, and then insisted that 
she must do his. He hastened in search of drawing 
materials. 

Sibylle, after having vigorously endeavoured to 
excuse herself, retired to one corner of the salon and 
quickly sketched the outline of the equestrian statue 
of Henri IV. on the Pont Neuf, then with a deep 
courtsey, presented it to the Diic. As she was about 
to retire with Blanche, the Due detained her a moment 
by one of the windows. 

"Mademoiselle de Farias, you must permit me to 
tell you that your conduct has inspired me with the 
greatest love and respect. I have been told that you 
love those who have a generous mind ; I will endeavour 
to act so as to merit your friendship." 

Sibylle, blushing deeply, held out her hand and then 
hurried away. 

The young Duchesse led her to her chamber, and 
they commenced arranging their evening toilette:^ 
together, pausing every now and then to embrace 
each other fondly by way of interlude. Blanche, 
although attending to the smallest details of her dress* 
yet kept up a conversation all the time in a feverish, 
excited manner. She investigated into her friend's 
opinions upon art and literature, and her fondness for 
travel ; she told her own tastes, " I, I love this, I love 
that, do you ? Have you been to Switzerland or 
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Italy? We will go there together when you are 
married." 

At this word-r-married — she stopped abruptly. ; 

Arrived at ascertain stage in her toilette, Sibylle 
hesitated. 

" I brought some flowers, shall I put them in my 
hair r 

" No, no," cried the little Duchesse, " I shall/ be Jready 
in a moment, and then I will arrange your hair ;" and 
throwing a burnous over Sibylle's shoulders, "wrap 
yourself up in this and keep warm in the meantime." 

A few minutes later, the Duchesse sent away the 
women, who had assisted them so far, and made 
Sibylle sit down before a long cheval glass lighted by 
two candles. With the greatest precaution Blanche 
took the flowers that she had purchased that morning 
from their boxes. Sibylle saw that they were all 
wild ones, mingled with such leaves and creepers as 
are only found in the most uncultivated spots. Her 
thoughts immediately flew to the woods at Farias, and 
she almost fancied that she could smell the country 
scents which used to surround her in those deep 
retreats, where, as a child, she had been wont to disport 
herself. The Duchesse, after a brief preliminary medi- 
tation, during which she mentally recalled the smallest 
details of the wild crown worn by Sibylle in Raoul's 
sketch, proceeded with her delicate artistic touch to 
arrange her dear rival's hair. She first combed out 
Sibylle's long silken tresses, and then arranged them 
in a superb, though somewhat careless, mass drooping 
low on the neck. Then she proceeded to smooth, twist, 
and wave the remainder with the care and precision of 
a true artist. The hair being satisfactorily arranged, 
Blanche took groups of leaves and flowers, and crowned 
her like a wood nymph. From time to time she 
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glanced into the glass to see the effect of her handi- 
work, but her eyes suddenly drooped ; ajid while her 
hand continued to flutter like a bird over Sibylle's 
head, her tears fell in dewdrops upon the flowery 
wreath. 

"You are weeping," cried Sibylle. "What is the 
matter ?" 

" It is nothing ; do not pay any attention," said 
Blanche. " You know there are such things as tears 
of happiness." 

Hers, however, were not such tears, for her heart 
was at that moment offered upon the altar, and.no 
sadder nor purer sacrifice could rejoice the angels in 
heaven. 

When the crown of flowers was fijiished, she assisted 
Sibylle to complete her toilette. 

*' Now," said she, " stand there, that I may have a 
good look at you. Ah, you are very beautiful. I am 
perfectly content with your appearance and my work. 
Come, let us start," and taking her friend's arm, she 
led her from the room. 

Mademoiselle de F&ias was at this period of her 
life not very beautiful, perhaps, but extremely pretty 
and fascinating. Not above middle height, the perfect 
lines of her form gave her the appearance of being 
taller than she really was. Her singular charm lay in 
the expression, at once gentle and severe, of her well- 
shaped mouth, in her rare smile, and above all in her 
clear open glance. Her eyes somewhat deeply set, 
beneath strongly-marked eyebrows, were of the deep 
soft blue of a summer sea beneath a cloudless sky ; 
while at moments when affected by some secret feeling, 
this clear azure became dark and clouded, as if a shadow 
had passed across it. The young Duchesse, skilful 
in perceiving the most striking effects, had rather 
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increased these peculiarities by the manner in which 
she had arranged the wreath of wild flowers. Beneath 
the deep shadow which covered her brow, Sibylle's 
eyes gleamed with the mystic light of a sunbeam 
piercing thick foliage and falling gently through the 
painted windows of a church. 

Such was Mademoiselle de Ferias as she entered the 
principal salon of rh6tel de Sauves arm-in-arm with 
la Duchesse Blanche. Their double toilette had taken 
some time, and many of the guests Jaad already arrived. 
At the first glance the young Duchesse discovered 
Clotilde and Raoul seated side by side on a sofa, appa- 
rently engaged in animated conversation. Blanche 
responded, with rather a preoccupied air, to the greet- 
ings she received as she crossed the room, still arm-in- 
arm with Sibylle, and going straight for the enemy. 
The Baronne de Val Chesnay felt a sudden shiver pass 
over her as she saw this formidable couple approaching ; 
the Comte de Chalys observed with surprise his com- 
panion's rapid change of expression, and following her 
glance, for the first time perceived Mademoiselle de 
Farias. Raising himself from his lounging attitude, 

" Who is that V* asked he in an agitated voice. 

Clotilde did not reply but rose from the sofa to 
greet the two friends ; Raoul also rose and stood a 
little apart, while the Duchesse and Sibylle shook 
hands with Clotilde. 

This brief ceremony concluded, the young Duchesse 
made a step towards the Comte, and addressing 
Sibylle : 

"The Comte Raoul de Chalys, my cousin;" then 
turning towards Raoul, *' Mademoiselle Sibylle de 
Ferias, my friend." 

Blanche having accomplished this coup d'etat, had 
no diflBculty in interpreting the profound surprise 
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which overspread her cousin's features ; but she was 
astonished to feel Sibylle's hand tremble, and lean 
more heavily upon her arm. She led her on imme- 
diately, and sat down with her at the extremity of the 
salon ; then looking at her with an air of affectionate 
curiosity — 

"Recover yourself, ma cMrie" said Blanche, *'it is 
nothing. But I must ask, how came you to recognise 
him after so many years. Explain that to me." 

"I know not," murmured Sibylle; "perhaps it is 
the effect of this wreath ; it may have recalled him to 
my mind ; I think that must be the cause. But who 
could have told you ?" 

" Guess." 

" I am completely puzzled." 

"Do you feel yourself suflSciently recovered to 
waltz r 

" Waltz, why ?" 

^ To bring back your roses. You are too pale for 
your style of beauty." 

Blanche stopped her husband as he was passing. 

" Mon ami, Mademoiselle de Ferias is longing for a 
dance." 

The Due placed one hand upon his heart, bowing 
almost to the ground, and then passing an arm 
round Sibylle's slender waist, carried her off into the 
crowd, looking like an eagle with a dove in his 
claws. 

The Duchesse, animated by the success of her little 
plot, threw herself gaily into conversation with those 
around, without, however, for a single instant losing 
sight of the comer where Clotilde and Eaoul remained 
Ute-dL-tite, She fully enjoyed watching the distrait air 
of her cousin, and the annoyed, provoked expression 
of the young Baronne. She saw the looks of the 
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Comte obstinately directed towards Mademoiselle de 
Farias, and perceived with delight that the young girl 
had become the sole object of his attention, and even 
of his conversation. Monsieur de Chalys had in fact 
experienced such a sudden surprise as to throw him 
quite off his guard, complete man of the world though 
he were. The sudden apparition of Sibylle, and the 
hardly less singular fact of her being introduced to him 
by the Duchesse, absolutely did away with all his 
usual coolness and savoir vivre ; he fell like a school- 
boy into the awkward mistake of closely interroga.ting 
one pretty wpman upon the subject of another. 

" You know that young lady, then, Madame ?" said 
he to Madame de Val Chesnay. 

" Which young lady V 

"The one with the golden hair; Mademoiselle de 
Ferias, I think, is her name." 

" A little ; we come from the same part of the 
country," replied Clotilde drily. 

" Ah ! Farias, where is that ?" 

" In Normandy." 

" Near the sea ?" 

" Not far off." 

" Is she very intimate with my cousin ?" 

" It appears so." 

" Does she live in Paris ?" 

"I think not; she is merely staying here for a 
time." 

"For long?" 

*' Ah, mon DieVj ! but if vou took the trouble to ask 
her, she could inform you better than I." 

" Pardon ! I ask because I think I used to know her 
family. However, that is all very unimportant. That 
which really concerns me is, to convince you of the 
truth of what I have told you. I have never been 
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parted from that portrait, taken by stealth in the 
parloir of the convent ; and when I die it will be 
placed with me in the grave." 

Clotilde again smiled and toyed with her fan. 

" Bah ! really," said she, " you took it to Persia, TOon 
Dieu ! it is very hot in Persia, is it not ?" 

" In Persia," replied Baoul after a palpable pause of 
inattention, '^ there are, Madame, as you are aware, a 
great many^ mountains, and they preserve the atmos- 
phere from becoming oppressively hot." 

Clotilde shrugged her shoulders at receiving ^this 
absent answer, and signing to a young man who was 
passing, joined with him in the waltz. Monsieur de 
Chalys submitted to this affront without a frown, and 
gliding carefully through the dancers, took SibyUe's 
vacant seat beside the young Duchesse. 

" Cousin Blanche," said he. 

" What is it, cousin T 

"Have pity on a man who is almost out of his 
senses ; and suffer me to ask you two or three ques- 
tions." 

" I listen attentively." 

" Did you know, when you introduced me to Made- 
moiselle de F6rias, that she is the original of the 
drawing you remarked in my album ?" 

" Most probably." 

*' And you love her ?" 

" Tenderly." 

Raoul looked at the young lady with the greatest 
attention. 

" And you permit me to admire her ?' 

" I command you to do so," replied Blanche. 

"And after that?" 

-*' How do you mean, after that V 

*' What is your next command, cousin Blanche ?" 
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She turned her eyes towards him, and shielding the 
rest of her features behind her fan, said : 

" To be good and happy." 

The waltz ceasing at that moment, Baoul had but 
time to read the truth of her resolve in his cousin's 
eloquent eyes. He rose, and leaning over her said, 
with all the respect that manner, looks, or words 
could convey : 

" Blanche, I venerate you." 

Sibylle having returned to her seat, Raoul was about 
to retire, when the Duchesse recalled him. 

" Do not go, cousin. While I am busy about the tea, 
stay and keep Mademoiselle de Farias company. She 
is something of an artist you must know, and you will 
find plenty of mutual topics of conversation — paintings, 
landscapes, woods, rocks, fountains, etc." 

Raoul bowed and took the Duchesse's seat with an 
air of awkward shyness, very foreign to his usual 
manner. 

" Mon Dieu ! Mademoiselle," said he after a moment 
of embarrassed silence, " one of my most vivid recol- 
lections is that of meeting you some dozen years ago, 
when you permitted me to kiss your hand. We met 
in a wood beside a dripping well ; can you remember 
it?" 

"Yes, Monsieur," replied Sibylle with a smiling, 
liquid glance from her blue eyes. 

" Can you really ? It seems hardly possible." 

" It is, however, very simple. My life has contained 
but few adventures, and my meeting with you in the 
park was one of those few. The slightest events of 
childhood are long remembered." 

" I am afraid that I frightened you very much, did 
I not ?" 

« Yes, a little at first." 
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" I can see you again, standing by the fountain with 
your white wand and fantastic wreath — a wreath 
almost similar to this one, was it not ?" 

^' As to this," replied Sibylle with a haughty move- 
ment of her head, " you must believe, Monsieur, that 
it was not my invention, and that I was perfectly 
ignorant whilst it was being arranged that I should 
have the pleasure of again meeting you this evening." 

SibyUe's tone and words during their short conver- 
sation had displayed a mixture of frankness and reserve 
that Comte Raoul, very quick to observe the smallest 
shades of manner, had early remarked. The more he 
studied Sibylle's appearance and manner, the more he 
saw in them to admire, and he abandoned himself to 
the charm of her society, resolving to enjoy the present 
moment at any cost. Sibylle's air of reserve seeming 
to interdict any further remark upon their first meet- 
ing, he changed the conversation to the subject of his 
art and travels, and poured out all the resources and 
riches of his mind at the feet of Mademoiselle de Ferias. 
Although Raoul did not attempt any direct compli- 
ments, Sibylle felt with the quick instinct of a woman 
that his looks, tones, and words, all conveyed deep 
admiration. She understood that she alone was the 
inspirer of that eloquence with which he confided to 
her the impressions of liis travels and all his hopes and 
fears upon his art; touching upon these subjects with 
the air of a man who knows that he is speaking to a 
sympathising and comprehending listener. His manner 
at once charmed and troubled her. She secretly 
feared to appear stupid and childish, at the very 
moment when he was admiring the clearness and intel- 
ligence of her remarks. Much to her relief, the Com- 
tesse de Vergnes, observing the marked attention 
received by her granddaughter, hastened to interrupt 
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the tete-Ortite. Sibylle at once laughingly recounted 
to her their accidental meeting in the wood at Farias, 
and gathering courage from the presence of her grand- 
mother, was able to respond with her usual grace 
and self-possession to the questions which the Comte 
no longer hesitated to ask about Fdrias, her life at 
home, her childish recollections, and her dreams of 
fairy land. He listened to her answers with tender 
attention, guessing her thoughts with a smile, and 
expressing them by a single word, as if their two lives 
had been passed together, and the beating of the one 
heart had been faithfully repeated by the other. 

Clotilde, meanwhile, had not been able to see such 
a happy understanding spring up between the two 
without essaying to check it by every possible device* 
She had paused several times during the dance within 
a few paces of Raoul, endeavouring to attract his at- 
tention; then she ceased dancing, and in defiance 
attempted to rouse his jealousy. Monsieur Gandrax, 
who at that moment entered the salon, was beckoned 
towards her, and she carried on an animated conver- 
sation with him behind her fan, almost thawing the 
icy coldness of the young philosopher with her fiery 
eloquent eyes. Perhaps she at length extracted some 
interest and excitement from the game, for Gandrax 
himself^ beneath his air of impassable ironical calm^ 
could not quite hide his enjoyment. 

Monsieur de Chalys saw these manoeuvres, but they 
did not disturb him ; for was he not at that moment in 
the seventh heaven. He was, however, soon torn from 
these delightful pleasures, for Sibylle, who began to 
feel herself embarrassed by such pointed attentions, 
suggested to her grandmother that it was time to 
return home. As Madame de Vergnes rose, Baoul said, 
bowing gravely : 
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" Will you deign, Madame la Comtesse, to permit 
me to call upon you and offer you the protrait of 
Mademoiselle de Ferias, which I sketched twelve years 
ago." 

Madame de Vergnes bowed a gracious assent, and 
retired with that air of triumph which is permitted to 
a grandmother who foresees a satisfactory marriage for 
her granddaughter. 

The Comte de Chalys on leaving Thotel de Sauves, 
took the arm of his friend Gandrax. Both were 
thoughtful, and they reached the Quai des Tuileries 
without having exchanged a word. It was a cold, 
beautiful night. Baoul, as he followed the path bor- 
dering the Seine, gazed with absent eyes into the dark 
river where the lamps on the bridges and quays were 
brilliantly reflected. 

" There must be a fSte amongst the water nymphs," 
said he ; " they have illuminated their crystal palaces 
so brightly, one feels almost tempted to descend to 
those starry depths." 

Gandrax glanced over the parapet. 

" The reflection of the gas," said he. 

They walked on again in silence, broken at length 
by Monsieur de Chalys suddenly asking : 
What do you think of marriage V 
What abeady T cried Gandrax laughing. " Oh, I 
think very well of it, wx)n ami. Marriage preserves 
the vitality of the social body. Look at those nations 
where polygamy flourishes; they become utterly 
sensual and savage. The more marriage is respected 
by any nation, so much the more does that nation 
approach the social ideal, which is power, controlled 
by order. Therefore marriage as an institution is 
good ; therefore you may, with my full approbation, 
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marry Mademoiselle de Farias, if your heart leads, you 
that way." 

"Have you met her before at my cousin's?" de- 
manded the Comte. 

" A dozen times." 

" And how came it that you never mentioned her to 
me V 

" Why should I have spoken of her V* 

" Comment ! Have you not recognised the little 
fairy of the fountain, whose story I have so often 
dinned into your ears — the Sibylle with the wreath in 
my album." 

" Indeed, is it she ? And how the devil was I to 
know r 

'*Why, because she is the living likeness of her 
portrait." 

" Chimera P' responded Gandrax, whose sonorous 
laugh re-echoed through the night. " However, mon 
ami, I am delighted that she pleases you ; but I tell 
you frankly that here our opinions are divergent. 
Explain her charm, for it is utterly unperceived by 
me. 

Raoul stopped suddenly and lifted his clasped hands 
to heaven. 

" Mon Diew .'" exclaimed he, "have pity on him. My 
poor Louis," continued he, again taking his friend's 
arm, ** there was once a great artist who proposed to 
himself to paint the portrait of beauty, according to 
exact rule and proportion. He painted a woman, or a 
man, I forget which. The face was exactly four times 
the length of the nose, the hand was equal to the face 
and a tenth part of the height of the whole figure, the 
foot was equal to the length of the head, and the rest 
to match. This type of beauty is at Bologna ; go and 
see it; it is made for you: as to Mademoiselle de 
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Ferias, I feel that she is made for me, for my eyes, for 
my heart, for all eternity. You know how my meeting 
with that stra^ge child has occupied my thoughts for 
the last ten years ; you have been the confidant of all 
the strange fancies' inspired by that memory. She 
was to me what Pygmalion's statue was to him. I 
endowed her with all the graces and virtues which 
I have vainly sought for elsewhere in her imperfect 
sex. I dreamt lovingly of her ; I imagined her growth 
in mind and in beauty. To her were addressed all my 
best hopes, my highest aspirations. Judge then of my 
feelings this evening, when I found her again, and 
found her surpassing all my dreams, and worthy of all 
my homage. I love her to distraction." 

"So be it," said Gandrax, "I am delighted to have 
you tell me all this, so frankly and without any false 
shame. Marry her, then, and God be thanked ; I feel 
no temptation to be your rival. She is pretty, I will 
allow; but to me she is a picture, which tells me 
nothing." 

" Ah," replied Raoul laughing, " you prefer Madame 
de Val Chesney." 

*' Ma foi, yes ; most sincerely yes. She is a woman, 
say I — not merely a picture, but a beautiful woman. 
Never to my idea have I seen a face or form more ex- 
quisite. Nature moulded her from the richest mate- 
rials j the sun shone with his fullest fire and warmth 
when he gave her the spark of life. It was in a form 
like hers that Eve appeared to the first man in the 
virgin solitudes of Eden." 

" Tra-lor-la, you know, Louis, though j^ou wilfully 
ignore it, that you are deeply in love. For the first 
time in your life your language partakes of a poetic 
tint. That is a sure sign. But you make a great his- 

13 
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torical error ; according to all the best authors, Eve 
was a blonde,*' 

" An idiotic idea," cried Gandrax. " Eve was dark, 
and she spoke Sanskrit." 

" Eh, bien ! that being so, you talk Sanskrit to 
Madame de Val Chesnay ?" 

" No," replied Gandrax with energy ; '^ because I will 
not. One can be what one wills. I ^ill to work, and 
not to love. Bon soir" 



CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE STUDIO. 

The following morning when Sibylle, accompanied by 
Miss O'Neil entered the breakfast-room, she perceived 
in an instant from her grandfather's manner, that he 
had been informed of the events of the preceding^ 
evening. In fact, early in the morning, the Comtesse 
had requested an audience with her husband, and had 
confided to him the hopes with which the Comte 
de Chalys' assiduous attentions towards Sibylle had 
inspired her. Monsieur de Vergnes, on hearing this, 
struck his forehead. 

" Parbleu !" cried he, " de Chalys — how was it we 
never dreamt of him ? But that was your affair. A 
good name, great talents, a perfect gentleman, every- 
thing pointed to him as a suitable husband for la 
petite. There is a fatality about these things. They 
will make a charming couple." 

When he saw Sibylle enter the room the Comte pre- 
tended to frown. 

" Do not come near me. Mademoiselle, do not come 
near me." 
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" Why not ?" demanded Sibylle, blushing deeply. 

He kissed her laughing, and they breakfasted gaily. 
Miss O'Neil, in particular, appeared radiant. When 
the servants had retired. 

'* Eh bienT said the Comte, "you do not seem 
hungry this morning, my child. Ah ! see the well- 
known effects of a bad conscience," and turning to 
Miss O'Neil, his usual victim, he continued in a tragical 
voice. " Ah ! have you heard, Miss O'Neil 1 But that 
reminds me — what national fSte were you commemo- 
rating last night 1 I heard the sweet strains of Erin's 
harp until cock crow." 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! Monsieur le Comte, accept my 
deepest apologies. I never thought that you could 
hear me." 

" You imagined that I should not hear you ! Ah ! 
it is evident you do not know my heart. If you were 
at Calcutta and I were at Bellevue, and you merely 
touched your harp with one finger, your little finger, I 
should hear you ; my heart would vibrate in unison. 
But to speak seriously, have you heard. Miss O'Neil ;. 
yes or no 1" 

" Heard what. Monsieur ?" 

" Do you know that this girl, who is evidently quite 
destitute of principle, has exchanged vows of love with 
an unknown in the depths of a forest f ' 

" Oh, grandpapa !" exclaimed Sibylle. 

**Daiiie! so I have been told. However, thank 
God, they will be married, and that will make all 
straight." 

" Dear grandpapa, I pray, do not jump to conclusions 
so quickly." 

" How ! what ! she declines now to marry him. Miss 
O'Neil, I cannot compliment you on the way you have 
brought up your pupil." 

13—2 
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As they passed into the adjoining salon, Sibylle 
threw her arms round her tormenting grandfather's 
neck. 

"Do not tease me like that," said she. 

" So be it, if you will promise to marry him. Thus 
only can we save our honour." 

" But after all who do you wish me to marry ? A 
gentleman that I have seen but twice in my life, with an. 
interval of ten years between the meetings, and whom, 
perhaps, I shall never see again V 

" Comment ! but you will see him ver j^ shortly. Is 
not this your grandmother's "At Home" day. 

" He does not even know that." 

" Bah ! he will come I assure you. Stand here a 
minute and I will tell you what will happen. He will 
come between four and five, so as to escape the ap- 
pearance of too much eagerness without falling into 
the other extreme of indifference. He will show you 
his sketch-book, and you will blush becomingly at the 
faithfulness of his memory. He will ask to be allowed 
to see your drawings, and while you timidly excuse 
yourself. Miss O'Neil will fetch them. The Comte will 
be in ecstacies over your talented sketches — the young 
girl will blush still more profoundly, Miss O'Neil like- 
wise, through sympathy. What follows ? — Ah ! then you 
begin to talk to. him of the Eastern subjects which he 
is now painting and which you, like all the rest of 
Paris, look forward to seeing at the Salon. Upon that 
he will not hesitate to ask you to honour him with a 
visit to his studio ; Miss O'Neil will blush still more, 
and you will look towards your grandmother with an 
air of amiable indecision. Your grandmother will say 
that it is quite convenable to inspect an atelier , conse- 
quently she considers such a visit possible under her 
chaperonage. In a few days the Comte will solicit the 
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» 

favour of painting your portrait, when it is finished he 
will present it to us and carry off the original in ex- 
change. There is a sketch of your future history, 
Mademoiselle." 

The Comte rose, and pressing his granddaughter to 
his heart, exclaimed in a more serious tone : 

" My dear child, nothing could give me more plea- 
sure." 

" Forgive me," said Sibylle, " but will you permit 
me to make one remark. You are a charming grand- 
father, but you are very imprudent. I will franklj^* 
confess that the Comte de Chalys appears to me the 
most distinguished and the most delightful man I ever 
met — after you; but just for that very reason you 
make a mistake in thus inflaming my imagination by 
your prophecies. It is very possible that, notwith- 
standing his attentions of last night, the idea of 
marrying me may never occur to him." 

" Certainly that is possible ; but in that case all the 
worse for him. As to you, I speak thus openly be- 
cause I know whom I am addressing. You are a wise 
girl, little Sibylle ; besides, your predilection for Mon- 
sieur de Chalys cannot have sprung in one night into 
an irresistible passion — is not that so ? Good day, my 
child." 

The Comte calmly set off for his board room, for he 
was one of a committee of a railway, from thence to 
the Boulevard des Italiens, where he loitered for a 
time, then fell back upon his club and a game at 
whist ; a series of evolutions which nothing but bad 
health or the end of the world could put a stop to. 

'Monsieur de Vergnes left his grand-daughter in- 
finitely more troubled and agitated than it was 
possible for him to imagine, for he ignored and utterly 
uncomprehended the secret links and presentiments 
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which had prepared and ripened beforehand between 
Sibylle and Raoul, that interest which others dated 
only from the previous evening. These two beings, 
equally gifted with a vivid imagination, had, through 
the long years intervening between their two meet- 
ings, been drawn nearer and nearer to each other by a 
mysterious and sympathetic bond ; thus their unex- 
pected meeting had instantaneously kindled a mutual 
love. This sudden style of falling in love is no doubt 
very uncommon and most exceptional, but such cases 
are not altogether unknown in real life ; it is there- 
fore justifiable to reproduce them in fiction, which is 
in fact only the history of rare, unwonted circum- 
stances. 

Mademoiselle de Farias herself hardly understood 
the deep impression that the conversation with Mon- 
sieur de Chalys had left upon her. She tried to 
convince herself of the absurdity of imagining that her 
whole destiny was altered by the simple fact of a chat 
during the evening. She worried herself considerably 
with the idea that Monsieur de Chalys, having left 
THotel de Sauves, would naturally take up his usual 
course of habits and work, without again thinking of 
such an insignificant circumstance in his life. She felt 
as if she could willingly give her life only to know the 
secret of Raoul's thoughts. 

Raoul was also troubled with the same fears, though 
in a greater degree. Sibylle at least could not doubt 
that she had made an impression upon Monsieur de 
Chalys ; her feminine instinct told her that, with un- 
mistakable clearness, only leaving her in uncertainty 
as to the amount and extent of his admiration. Mon- 
sieur de Chalj'-s had passed a great part of the night 
in unceasingly recalling and commenting upon all 
Sibylle's words, tones, and the varying expressions 
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which had passed over her face ; by a series of induc- 
tions and deductions only known to those in love, he 
had arrived at the absurd conclusion that he was 
displeasing to her. He had then fallen asleep in a 
state of deep depression, but when he awoke the next 
morning, he looked at the subject under a less sombre 
aspect. 

The Comte de Chalys lived in his hotel in the Rue 
Saint Dominique, Saint Germain, and had the advan- 
tage of possessing a garden. It was now the end of 
April and the birds were singing gaily amidst the 
flowering chestnuts. The Comte began singing as he 
walked in the garden, gathering here and there some 
violets, only to throw them away again. He soon 
mounted to his studio and opened the album contain- 
ing Sibylle's three portraits. He completed the 
resemblance of the last by two or three slight altera- 
tions, then having contemplated it for some time in 
silence, he murmured in a low voice, " my wife." This 
word made him smile and shrug his shoulders, and his 
fears of the previous night returned with redoubled 
force. • 

"Bah ! I was displeasing to her," said he, "that was 
very clear. I suppose I am too old. I had better set 
to work." 

He took up his palette, whistling. Suddenly he 
removed the painting on which he was engaged from 
the easel, and replacing it by a new canvas, put the 
sketch-book open on a chair before him, and set to 
work to sketch out in charcoal the figure of Made- 
moiselle de Farias standing by the dripping well. 

He had taken care the previous evening to ascertain 
that Tuesday was Madame de Vergnes' "At Home" day; 
and decided to defer his visit until the Tuesday in the 
following week, if for no other reason, to show that he 
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felt perfectly indifferent to Mademoiselle de Ferias' 
opinion of him. However, at four o'clock he laid 
down his palette and crayons ; twenty minutes after 
he arrived at the door of THotel de Vergnes carrying^ 
his sketch-book. 

All women, even those who have been most strictly 
and quietly brought up, have a great advantage over 
men at such moments. When Monsieur de Chalys, 
pale from nervousness and emotion, presented himself 
in the salon where Sibylle was seated between Madame 
de Vergnes and Miss O'Neil, he was disagreeably 
struck by the easy, unconstrained air with which she 
greeted him, although, in fact, she was inwardly more 
nervous than he. This mistaken impression increased 
during his visit ; in fact, the conversation falling very 
naturally into the channels which Monsieur de Vergnes 
had prognosticated, roused all the comic element in 
Mademoiselle de Farias, who besides felt peculiarly 
happy and lively. When Kaoul arrived at the stage 
of begging Madame de Vergnes to visit his studio, 
Sibylle could not resist a glance at Miss O'Neil, with 
difficulty restraining a smile. This glance was, nCiuch to 
her embarrassment, intercepted by Monsieur de Chalys. 
It was in vain that Madame de Vergnes promised to 
pay a visit to his studio on the very first disengaged 
day; he left utterly dissatisfied and dispirited with 
the visit, with himself, and above all, with Mademoiselle 
de Farias. 

" Mon Dieu r thought he, as he walked along the 
Boulevard with an abstracted air, "it is quite evi- 
dent that I do not please her, but it is always so, if 
there is one woman in a thousand, that one wishes to 
please of course she conceives an aversion towards 
one, it is well known that that is always the case ; 
but that I should amuse her, that she should laugh at 
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me as if I were a buffoon, that I cannot comprehend. 
It is very evident that she and her governess have 
jokes about me, and by the way, I never saw a more 
hideous woman than that governess. I detest a mock- 
ing spirit in a young girl, it is a sign of natural 
depravity and coldness of heart. But after all, this 
young creature must have some faults, she would be 
too perfect for me without. Mon Bieu ! but she is 
beautiful. How harmonious, how graceful, how suit- 
able is her every movement. It is like listening to 
some sweet strain of music. And then she has such a 
superior, such a remarkable mind ; her ideas are as 
clear as steel, and therefore of course she must have 
rather a cold disposition. Come, I will go and dine 
and think no more of her." 

The first part of this programme was easy, the latter 
much more difficult to carry out. That evening, con- 
trary to his usual custom, he gambled furiously and 
lost a large sum. The next day appeared to him of 
interminable length, until he remembered that Madame 
de Vergnes had a box at the opera on that night ; he 
accordingly went there. His first glance as he en- 
tered the stalls, encountered the gaie of Sibylle, who 
was looking round uneasily, but on perceiving Mon- 
sieur de Chalys she turned quickly towards the stage. 
This rather cheered him. The opera that evening was 
"The Huguenots." Kaoul had sufficient patience to 
wait until the end of the third act before presenting 
himself in Madame de Vergnes' box, where he found 
her alone with her granddaughter. Mademoiselle de 
Ferias offered him her hand with a friendly look 
which still further raised his spirits. She, however, 
took little part in the conversation ; from time to time 
she lifted her lorgnette, looked round the house and 
again relapsed into graceful stillness, but when he rose 
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to leave towards the end of the entre'acte, she turned 
with a surprised air. 

** Are you not going to stay ?" said she. 
And he remained. The fourth act of "The Hugue- 
nots" began. Although Monsieur de Chalys knew 
every note of that powerful, stirring music by heart, 
the most beautiful harmonies that ever ravished human 
ears, he felt as if hearing it for the first time. The 
deep passionate tones filled with a new and unknown 
power, seemed to pass through another and a sympa- 
thising soul before reaching his. Seated behind SibyUe 
he experienced that happiness which one only breathes 
beside an adored being. He fancied that he could read 
her thoughts in her slightest movements. Although 
not a word had been uttered to dispel the doubts 
which had tormented him the previous evening, yet 
those doubts were all removed; he now felt with a 
strange certainty that he was loved, and the divine 
music, the singing, the harmonies of the orchestra 
were to SibyUe as to himself but a hymn of praise and 
love. He was more charmed than surprised when, 
towards the end of the act, at the moment when the 
two lovers in the tragedy utter their anguish in a 
celestial melody, Mademoiselle de Farias turned to him 
suddenly with tearful eyes, and said in an almost 
tender tone : 

" You are enjoying it, are you not V* 

" With all my heart. Mademoiselle," replied Raoul, 
with such a tone and glance that Mademoiselle de 
Farias hurriedly turned her eyes again towards the 
Raoul of the time of Charles IX. 

The act finished. Monsieur de Chalys took leave 
and hurried to shut himself up at home to indulge 
and meditate upon his happiness. These favourable 
impressions were confirmed during the following days 
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by some Httle notes that his cousin Blanche, with all 
the enthusiasm of a nouveau converUe, shot at him 
perpetually like little stinging darts from Cupid's bow. 
More than once he tore himself away from Sibylle's 
portrOfit to demand from the young Duchesse an expla- 
nation of certain phrases which set his brain on fire. 
Once he happened to meet Sibylle during his visit, 
and the young girl's manner, her pleased though timid 
glance, spoke more clearly and tenderly than his 
cousin's purposely enigmatical notes. 

Madame de Vergnes, on whom he did not fail to call 
the following Tuesday, announced that she and her 
granddaughter would visit his studio the next day. 
The following morning Kaoul's studio was filled with 
beautiful flowers and small tropical plants, which he 
took great pains to arrange artistically. These pre- 
parations, clearly pointing to the fetes of Hymen, caused 
Madame de Vergnes much secret delight, and Sibylle 
great visible perplexity, when they penetrated to the 
adorned sanctum. The Comte did the honours of his 
studio with great grace ; he looked with delighted 
eyes at Mademoiselle de Farias, wandering amongst the 
flowery shrubs like a muse amidst the sacred groves. 
The day was superb, and Monsieur de Chalys, who was 
not ignorant of the great weakness of Parisians and 
their immortal appetites, had caused a slight collation 
to be prepared beneath the chestnut trees, an arrange- 
ment of which Madame de Vergnes appeared highly 
to approve. They parted with the Jiappiest hopes and 
aspirations for the future. 

The next day Kaoul received a note from his cousin 
Blanche, inviting him to dine at her mother's on the 
following Monday. 

" You will meet," said the Duchesse in a postscript, 
" your friends, Gandrax and Sibylle." 
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Blanche in fact had hastened to initiate her mother 
into her little plot, and Madame de Guy Ferrand, who, 
like most women, felt it her sacred duty to bring 
about as many marriages as possible, had immediately 
resolved to help on the affair by asking them both to 
dinner. This dinner in the eyes of all interested 
assumed an air of solemn importance. 

After the visit to the studio there could no longer 
be any doubt about Monsieur de Chalys' intentions. 
This marriage with MademoiselliB de Farias seemed 
most desirable in every respect, their mutual liking for 
each other was clearly marked, their families were so 
intimate that the usual preliminary inquiries were un- 
necessary, and a speedy termination to the affair seemed 
both natural and suitable. Raoul himself felt that 
truthfulness and respect would not long permit him to 
defer the official announcement of his sentiments, and 
he prepared to confer with his aunt, Madame de Guy 
Ferrand, upon ways and means. 

Mademoiselle de Farias meanwhile, in spite of the 
apparently favourable progress of affairs, was very far 
from enjoying complete felicity. The more she loved, 
and the more she felt herself beloved, so much the 
more did she become preoccupied with the single 
though insurmountable obstacle, which might yet 
separate Raoul and herself for ever. Love was power- 
less to overcome her principles ; deeply convinced of 
the instability of those unions which wanted the bond 
of religion, she had vowed to herself never to marry 
one who could not participate in her faith, and she 
would not yield this determination even to the most 
alluring whispers of her heart. What was the faith, 
what were the principles of Monsieur de Chalys? 
Sibylle was ignorant. It was not surprising that none 
had investigated into this detail, a detail so unim- 
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portant to many, and Sibylle had deferred from day to 
day seeking enlightenment on the subject; partly 
because she shrank from the possibility of an un- 
favourable answer, partly from that feeling of confi- 
dence which endows those whom we love with all the 
virtues that we wish them to possess ; but when she 
saw that RaouVs love was urging him on with unex- 
pected rapidity towards marriage, she felt alarmed at 
this important point being still doubtful and obscure. 
Her fears on this subject abated a little when she 
recalled the generous enthusiasm which distinguished 
the Comte. He displayed so ready an appreciation of 
all noble sentiments, and all sublime conceptions, that 
fihe could not dream of attributing to him absolute 
unbelief, more particularly as poetical sentiment seemed 
to her closely akin to that of religion, and she believed 
that love of the true and the beautiful must be com- 
bined with love of God. Sometimes when she remem- 
bered the atheist Gandrax, and his intimate friendship 
with the Comte, she became troubled. She found a 
sympathising confidant in Miss O'Neil. Sibylle's per- 
plexities pursued h^r to Madame de Guy Ferrand, and 
her brow was shadowed by melancholy when she took 
her seat at dinner between the Due de Sauves and the 
Oomte de Chalys. 

Madame de Guy Ferrand was a clever woman, of 
wide and liberal views ; for some years it had been 
her ambition to gather in her salon, a little society 
composed of men of some mark in the world, whether 
distinguished in politics, science, or art. In order to 
realise this vision, she had thought it necessary to 
organise a series of exquisite little dinners, at which 
she did not object to hear her guests argue upon all 
matters, divine or human, temporal or spiritual, with 
the increased energy inspired by the goddess of cookery. 
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Louis Gandrax had been one of the earliest of these 
guests, rather by virtue of his youthful fame than his 
friendship with Monsieur de Chalys. However, during 
RaouFs long absence, the meetings between Gandrax 
and Madame de Guy Ferrand, became more frequent ; 
and through their interchange of letters and news 
about the absent one, their acquaintance ripened into 
something like intimacy. Raoul's aunt, beneath her 
apparent friendliness, still nourished against Louis 
Gandrax that ud reasoning hostility women so often ex- 
hibit to men of science, presumably because science 
appeals neither to their imagination nor pity, woman's 
two ruling motives when love is left out of the ques- 
tion. Much as Madame de Guy Ferrand detested the 
philosophical theories of the young savant, almost as 
much as did the old Duchesse de Sauves, she yet loved 
to excite him on those topics, so as to have the pleasure 
of hearing the retorts which he called forth; some- 
times even doing battle with him herself 

The evening of which we write she attacked him 
towards the middle of dinner, upon the subject of some 
scientific discovery that he had lately made ; she first 
of all begged him to explain the objects to which it 
could be applied ; she gave a politely sceptical atten- 
tion to Gandrax's explanations, in which he eloquently 
demonstrated the grand results which must ensue from 
the new power he placed in the hands of industry ; 
when he had finished : 

" Eh Men ! and after that ?" said she. 

** Comment! forgive me, Madame, but I do not 
understand your objection." 

" Will there be more happy people in this sad world 
of ours, Tnon arnie T 

" Madame, forgive me the truism ; two and twa 
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make four, and if you admit that, then you also admit 
that discovery is progress." 

" Progress is a very vague term," replied Madame de 
Guy Ferrand ; " some progress is happy, some is to be 
deplored, and again some is indifferent to all ; all that 
I can accord to your arguments is, that your discovery 
belongs to the last harmless category." 

Gandrax shook his head with the irritated yet dis- 
dainful air of a lion stung by a gnat. 

" Mon Dieii ! madame," said he, " I beg of you to 
listen to me for a moment. If your objection is only 
made to my invention, I can simply bow to it ; but if, 
as I believe, you do me the honour of attacking science 
herself in my person, I must beg you to realise the 
result of your opinion. Denying all the advantages of 
modern science, in its prodigious application to industry 
and art ; repudiating all the great discoveries which 
are the honour of this century; disavowing all that 
science contributes each day to the happiness and dig- 
nity of our race ; you proclaim boldly that, comfort 
substituted for misery, over nearly all the surface .of 
the globe ; knowledge replacing chaos, the labour and 
life of man preserved, famine vanquished, physical life 
doubled, intellectual life multiplied indefinitely, are 
things indifferent in your eyes; and that the savage 
stagnating in his forests and swamps, the serf of the 
middle ages ground down by his fellow men, repre- 
sent your ideal of human felicity and grandeur." 

Murmurs of assent and approbation appeared to give 
the victory to Gandrax ; but Madame de Guy Ferrand 
would not give way so soon. 

" As far as I can see," said she quietly, " none of the 
three most astonishing inventions of our age, railways, 
telegraphs, and photography, have in the least added 
to my happiness. The railway whistle puts my teeth 
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on edge day and night, telegrams alarm me horribly 
every time I receive one, and my photographic portraits 
make me hideous. But you will tell me that I am an 
aristocrat and privileged, that these discoveries are in- 
tended to add to the happiness of the many, and not 
only to the comfort of the few. Eh bien ! even from 
that point of view, my friend, I am sorry to tell you 
that the benefits bestowed by science appear to me of 
a most doubtful nature. I am convinced that in former 
times, above all in those Middle Ages of which you 
speak so contemptuously, the masses, as they are called, 
were a great deal happier than they are at present. I 
am convinced that is the case," repeated Madame de 
Guy Ferrand ; " that is my feeling." 

" Your feeling ! that is like all women. But give 
me your reason." 

'* Eh bien ! in the Middle Ages there were no 
savants" 

"I beg your pardon, Madame; only they burnt 
them all." 

" That was well done !" cried Madame de Guy 
Ferrand, encouraged by the laughter of those around. 
" Then the Middle Ages were the times of poetry and 



romance." 



" Alas ! Madame, if you could revivify one of those 
happy mortals, who lived in the age of poetry and 
romance, and place him at a banquet of modern life, 
he would believe himself in Paradise." 

" Not so," retorted Madame de Guy Ferrand ; " he 
would say, ' Oh, that they would restore me to my old 
life ! better were the miseries of former days, for then 
I had a God from whom to seek consolation.' " 

Sibylle, who had listened with interest to this con- 
versation while exchanging smiles with her neighbour 
Raoul, nodded assent to Madame de Guy Ferrand's 
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last words. Raoul hastened to espouse a cause favoured 
by Mademoiselle de Farias : 

"Pardon, Louis," said he to Gandrax, "but my aunt 
is right." 

Gandrax looked at him in astonishment " Are you 
sure T said he. 

" Yes, it is evident," replied Raoul. " What is the 
ground my aunt goes upon ? She by no means wishes 
all the comforts of the present age to vanish." 

" I never dreamt of such a thing," said Madame de 
Guy Ferrand. 

" Only she demands that these improvements should 
in reality contribute to the happiness of mankind." 

" Well." 

" Eh bien ! the truth is, that these discoveries do 
not increase happiness." 

" Treason !" cried Gandrax. 

"I will force you to conviction. Now is it not true, 
answer me yes or no, that bodily ease, simple material 
comfort, is not only the lowest happiness that man 
can feel, but also that which satisfies him the least, 
and to the loss of which he soonest becomes reconciled ? 
Eh bien ! material ease and security are all that science 
has given, does or can give, while it destroys the life 
of feeling, imagination, and religion; three things 
which constitute the true and essential happiness of 
mankind. You boast of having doubled human ex- 
istence. No \ if the duration and fulness of life were 
to be measured, not T^y the number of years, but by 
the multitude and depth of sensations and impressions, 
far from doubling existence, you have cruelly mutilated 
and curtailed it. You have made life from the cradle 
to the grave a straight dry road, like a railway. Look 
for an instant, in all good faith, at what must have 
been the life of the most miserable man of the Middle 

14 
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Ages. What mental diversions he possessed to counter- 
balance his misery, what interests, what joys, what 
delights, to ns unknown, save through the vivid 
accounts of the old chroniclers ! That man possessed, 
not only in his faith, but also in his superstitions^ an 
inexhaustible source of hopes, dreams, and fears, which 
filled his life with an intensity of feeling unknown to 
us. His bodily life, it is true, was hard, but he 
scarcely felt it ; at any moment he could escape from it. 
If his feet were fettered by chains, his soul had 
wings. He believed in a God, in angels and saints ; 
the worship of God in all its magnificence was con- 
stantly before his eyes ; the shining vision of heaven 
was always before his mind ; he had a strong sense of 
what your science enfeebles, the natural sentiments of 
love, respect, faith, and patriotism. And this was not 
all. His imagination was furthermore ceaselessly 
occupied and excited by the mystery of the great un- 
known surrounding him on every side. By his own 
hearth, in the woods, the fields, in the darkness of 
the night, he felt himself surrounded by supernatural 
beings, alarming truly but still enchanting, making his 
life a romance, a poem, full of sweet yet terrible interest. 
Eh bien ! that man, ragged, starved, tyrannized over, 
was yet happier in life and in death than one of the 
workmen of the present time, well clothed and well 
paid, whose only God is drink, who believes neither in 
angels nor fairies, who works on Sunday, his only fSte 
being melancholy drunkenness on Monday. The down- 
trodden serf of former days knew not that insupport- 
able evil which torments the modem generation, and 
poisons all their pretended benefits — he knew not 
ennui. Ennui, that is the sign of the times. Yes, 
your glorious humanity is wearied with everything, 
and wearies itself more and more in the midst of your 
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vaunted civilisation. Not one of your superb machines 
can furnish man with a crumb of that bread for which 
he pines, bread to sustain his soul. Of necessity we 
have a revolution every ten years, merely to cause 
some distraction, as a sick man wearily turns, seeking 
vainly for repose. Science will destroy herself, and I 
predict that, in another hundred years, the last man 
will hang himself from the last invented machine." 

Eaoul had commenced in a jesting tone, but warmed 
to the subject as he went on, and the close of his ener- 
getic speech was greeted with loud applause, led 
vigorously by Madame de Guy Ferrand. 

" Brilliant variation upon the text — dedicated to the 
ladies," said Gandrax coldly. 

Raoul thought himself amply indemnified for his^ 
friend's reproach by the delighted expression which he 
saw imprinted upon Sibylle's face. 

"My nephew," said Madame de Guy Ferrand, "I 
thank you, not only for having sustained my cause 
with such warmth, but also for having relieved me 
from a tormenting doubt. I hope Monsieur Gandrax 
will excuse what I am about to say. He knows that 
we are friends, and that I tolerate his impiety with 
affectionate compassion, because I look upon it as a 
sort of professional infirmity ; I have sometimes feared, 
that you shared his errors without the same excuse^ 
After the words you have used, it is, Dieiu Tnerci, im- 
possible to class you amongst that detestable category 
of unbelievers." 

Raoul at first only replied to this challenge by an 
ambiguous smile; then suddenly meeting the cold 
severe glance of Gandrax, he felt scruples about leav- 
ing his friend alone beneath Madame de Guy Ferrand's^ 
displeasure, a course which appeared to him cowardly. 

" My dear aunt," said he, *' you congratulate your- 
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self too quickly, for if you do not love infidels, neither 
I, imagine do you love hypocrites, and I expose myself 
to that epithet, if I do not rectify the conclusion you 
have drawn from my words. If I know, and deeply 
deplore the errors and defects of my time, it is because 
I partake of them, and I regret to tell you that I have 
the same claim as my friend Louis upon your com- 
passion. Should I pray to a God in whom I have the 
misfortune not to believe ?" 

'' Ex;cuse me,^* interrupted Gandrax rising hastily, 
" Mademoiselle de Farias is ill.'* 

Raoul turned towards Sibylle and saw her, pale as 
death, falling from her chair, already supported in the 
arms of the Duo de Sauves. All the ladies rose, 
surrounded the young girl and carried her fainting 
from the room. Gandrax following to offer his as- 
sistance. 

The young doctor returned in a few minutes to the 
salon, where the guests had gone on leaving the table. 
To the anxious questions put to him, he responded 
with his usual coolness. 

*'0h, nothing. A fainting fit occasioned by the 
heat. A very slight indisposition." 

The general conversation, which had been suspended 
for a moment by this incident, now revived. Monsieur 
de Chalys alone taking no part. He appeared absent 
and preoccupied, and when, a few minutes later, 
Madame de Guy Ferrand rejoined her guests, he ap- 
proached her quickly, 

" She is better, is she not ?" asked he. 

Madame de Guy Ferrand looked him full in the 
face and shrugged her shoulders without reply. Raoul 
isolated himself behind a table and turned over an 
album with a distraite air. At the end of half an hour 
the young Duchesse de Sauves reappeared, looking 
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very pale. She smiliDgly replied to the enquiries 
made to her, then sat down beside Raoul. 

" Well," said he. 

"Well, your impiety has spoilt everything; she 
leaves to-morrow for Farias ; you will nevet see her 
again.'* 

The Duchesse regretted the accent of reproach and 
anger which had marked her words when she saw the 
deep alteration that passed over the Comte's face. 
He looked at her for a moment with an expression of 
unspeakable distress, then his eyes fell and his lips 
trembled nervously. 

'' Mon ami,** said she more gently, *'can you not 
repair the mischief you have done ? One word would 
suffice." 

" Gain her love by a lie ?" exclaimed the young man, 
lifting his eyes full of fire. " Never." After a pause 
he continued, rising, " Blanche, I shall bless you all 
my life for what you have attempted. Adieu." 

He made a sign to Gandrax who had been looking 
anxiously at him, and silently left the salon. Gaijdrax 
rejoined him in the anteroom. As they were putting 
on their coats — 

" You heard ?" asked Raoul in a low voice. 

" Yes," replied Gandrax. 

Madame de Guy Ferrand lived in the Rue Saint 
Dominique, but a short distance from rH6tel de Chalys. 
The two friends passed along the silent deserted street 
without exchanging a word. Arrived at his door — 

" Come in," said the Comte. 

A servant carrying a lamp before them up the great 
staircase, lighted two or three candles in the studio 
and left them. 

The studio still decorated with flowers retained 
its festive appearance. Raoul, pointing out a chair 
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for Gandrax, walked rapidly up and down the room, 
occasionally seizing some of the flowers and flinging 
them to the ground. All at once he stopped before 
Sibylle's portrait, looking like a white ghost beneath 
the surrounding shade ; grasping his palette knife he 
threw it violently at the canvas, piercing and making 
a wide gash in the picture. 

Gandrax rose immediately and taking EaouFs hand, 

" Come my friend, nothing of that sort, be calm, I 
beg." 

Raoul pushed him away angrily, then threw himself 
into his friend's arms sobbing. 

" Ah !" said he, " I loved her like a child :" then 
dropping into a chair he remained for a time motion- 
less, his head in his hands. After a few minutes he rose 
and said curtly, " I remember this is Monday, I will 
go to Madame de Val Chesnay's. Will you come V 

" And what takes you to Madame de Val Chesnay ?' 
asked Gandrax with a shrug. 

** I shall tell her that I love her. And, pardiew, I 
will love her. I dreaded her love because I could 
read in her eyes all the power of tragical passion. JSh 
bien ! now I prefer her on that very account. I require 
some powerful diversion, and I do not know of a better. 
From this day I will pay my court to Clotilde ; in 
two months I will run away with her and fight a duel 
with her husband, whom I will kill. The report of 
the scandal will, I hope, reach the pious ears of 
Mademoiselle de Farias. Will you come with me V* 

"Raoul," replied Gandrax, in a tone of singular 
emotion, *'if you are my friend, and if you would 
remain such, do not do this." 

" I swear to you I will. It is useless talking morals 
to me, Louis, the moment is ill-chosen, your arguments 
will be lost. I feel as if I were in hell — and why ? 
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because from the purest depths of my heart I have 
dreamt of heaven. No, say not one word, I will be 
Madame de Val Chesnay's lover, or the lover of whom 
I will. There is no power, either in heaven or on 
earth, that can stop me/* 

" There is one reason, I hope, that will make you 
pause," replied Gandrax, " and that is, I love Madame 
de Val Chesnay.'* 

" You love — you love her !" Raoul paused and 
regarded him for a moment as if stupefied, then he 
calmly continued, "You say truly, that is a reason, 
the only one. Love her then, but I pity you." 

Gandrax did not reply, he took two or three turns 
up and down the studio, then shook hands with the 
Comte and left him. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE RETURN TO FERIAS. 



If the reader has not forgotten the anxieties which 
oppressed Sibylle when she took her place at Madame 
de Guy Ferrand's table, he can understand with what 
interest and heartfelt joy she had followed Raoul's 
remarks upon the spiritual side of life in the Middle 
Ages. The deep enthusiasm, though rather vague 
religious feeling, which the Comte's words had implied, 
was interpreted by her as a clear profession of belief 
from one who, although he had strayed from the out- 
ward practice of religion, would yet soon return to it. 
The young girl's fears had been entirely dissipated, and 
she looked forward to a happy realization of her love 
and a blissful future. The avowal of unbelief which 
fell the instant after from EaouFs lips startled her like 
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an unexpected thunder clap from an apparently cloud- 
less sky. Those words formed a deep impassable gulf 
between her and the man whom she loved ; unable to 
withstand the shock, she fainted. 

When she revived in the quiet Soudoir, where she had 
been carried, and recalled the ruin of her happiness, 
she wished that her eyes had remained closed for ever 
in death. She lay in speechless, tearless misery. Left 
alone with her grandparents and Blanche, she simply 
stated that her principles forbade her marrying a man 
who was an utter stranger to all religious belief, and 
implored them not to speak any further of a marriage 
which on every other point would have been most 
welcome. She expressed a wish to return the next 
day to Farias, to endeavour in solitude to forget her 
sorrow. 

On their return to I'Hdtel de Vergnes, she had to 
submit to a severe reprimand from her grandfather, 
who called her scruples, narrow-minded bigotry, and 
exclaimed that such sentiments were most suitable to 
an old maid — a position to which Mademoiselle de 
Farias condemned herself by her ridiculous ideas. 

Sibylle calmly and respectfully replied that the 
position of an old maid was preferable to that of an 
unhappy disappointed woman ; and it was better to- 
have been deceived for only a few days rather than be 
miserable all her life. 

Monsieur de Vergnes became still more incensed at 
these words. 

"Mais diahle! who has deceived you ? Here is a 
celebrated man who has displayed a passionate attach- 
ment for you, and your first impression is that he will 
deceive you and make you unhappy. Such an idea is 
a gratuitous absurd insult !" 

Sibylle replied with equal firmness, that love, un- 
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purified and unsanctified by religion, was only a 
momentary caprice, repugnant to her heart, and to 
which she would not risk her future happiness. At 
this the Comte de Vergnes, a little surprised and 
secretly perplexed, answered more gently, 

" My poor child, that is all very well ; but in this 
case you wish to marry a god, not a man; we will not 
speak any further on the matter." 

Sibylle found a more sympathising and comprehend- 
ing confidant in Miss O'NeiL The governess had 
absolutely identified her life with that of her pupil ; 
one might almost say that she had shared her love for 
Monsieur de Chalys ; in the same way she partook of 
her grief. Alarmed at the quiet self-contained cha- 
racter of the young girl's sorrow, Miss O'Neil saw that 
it would be better to leave Paris ; and she employed 
a great part of the night in overcoming the resistance 
which Monsieur and Madame de Vergnes thought it 
their duty to oppose to this precipitate departure. 

That night was a sleepless one for Sibylle ; all the 
dreams, all the hopes, all the happy hours of her love, 
coursed through her brain with cruel clearness and 
persistency. This love, which to outward eyes had 
only existed for a few days, really dated from her 
childhood, from the meeting at Farias, from the first 
dreams of her heart. She had felt that secret love all 
through her youthful days, as if it had been the very 
spring and origin of her life ; and in plucking it from 
her heart she left but an empty void. In the first 
feverishness of her thoughts the Corate de Chalys' 
character appeared almost repulsive ; his brilliant 
talents and noble faculties, turned as they were against 
their sacred Giver, revolted Sibylle's piety. With the 
injustice of disappointment, she viewed RaouFs most in- 
nocent feelings, even his virtues, in the light of crimes ; 
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the transports of his artistic imagination, his noble aspi- 
rations and enthusiasm, all appeared to her but the 
expression of a cynical, scoffing rhetoric. She even 
brought herself to believe that the Comte had pre- 
meditatively assumed the rdle of an angel of light, so 
as suddenly to take off his mask and appear in his true 
character of an angel of darkness. What caused her 
the greatest pang of suffering, was to feel that, though 
her principles, her faith, and her pride, all revolted 
against Eaoul, they were yet impotent to crush her 
love, and that he yet remained master of her heart. 

Sibylle and Miss O'Neil started the next morning 
for Farias. The sad parting from her grandmother was 
powerless to draw a single tear from Sibylle's eyes. 
During the journey she retained the same frozen, re- 
strained manner. Arriving that evening at Fdrias, she 
was greeted by the Marquis and Marquise with 
surprise not unmixed with alarm. She told them 
laughingly that she had met with a slight annoyance, 
a misadventure, simply the result of her romantic 
ideas ; and she had returned to them for consolation. 
She begged them to excuse her from giving a more 
detailed account of the affair ; she would leave that to 
Miss O'Neil. While her room was being hastily pre- 
pared, Sibylle enquired with feverish gaiety after all 
the people composing the little society round Farias ; 
then, under the pretext of fatigue, kissed her grand- 
parents and retired early for the night. 

The strange alteration in Sibyl) e's manner, and her 
cold, indifferent tone had greatly alarmed Monsieur 
and Madame de Farias. Left alone with Miss O'Neil 
they interrogated her anxiously. The poor governess, 
taking their hands, said, it was nothing, but a 
slight matter, and then burst into tears. Her 
calmness regained she related the history of the 
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acquaintance and attachment existing between their 
granddaughter and the Comte de Chalys, and the 
courage that Sibylle had displayed in sacrificing her 
happiness to her conscience. Monsieur de Ferias lifted 
his eyes to heaven. 

"Ah, poor child," said he, "it is as I predicted, she 
always dreams of unattainable perfection." 

The following day Monsieur and Madame de Farias 
gave Sibylle no sign that they were acquainted with 
the cause of her grief, only treating her with redoubled 
affection. She appeared grateful for their reserve, and 
made no allusion to the reason of her sadness. Her grief 
continued to exhibit symptoms which greatly alarmed 
Monsieur de Farias. Generally it was shown by an 
utter indifference to everything, varied by moments of 
forced gaiety. Sibylle was surprised at herself at 
being able calmly to revisit places and scenes, the 
smallest reference to which, while in Paris, would call 
forth a tender emotion. Her mind absorbed by the 
one idea, took no notice of external objects ; all sound 
struck her as unexpected as if she were alone in the 
still space of a cathedral, or left the only moving 
person amidst an enchanted people. This excessive 
development of . individual life, which is a common 
characteristic of strong emotion, could not long be 
maintained without ruining her elasticity of mind 
Monsieur de Ferias knew this : " We must pray for 
her tears," said he to the Marquise, but every means 
they could think of was vainly employed to awaken 
her from this stupor of despair. With weary indif- 
ference she would revisit all the spots formerly so 
loved — the woods so dear to her childhood — the 
hill which had seen the resurrection of her faith — 
even the cemetery and her parents' graves, where she 
had learnt to read — all these she saw without a sign 
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of emotion. A few days after her return, her giund- 
parents took her to the Presby tere where TAbb^ Renaud 
still continued to live the life of a hermit, but even 
the old priest's tender greeting left Sibylle's calm 
unbroken. 

The Marquise de Ferias had that morning thought 
of a new idea. By her orders a servant had gone 
secretly to find Jacques F^ray in the solitary hut 
which served him for home, upon a distant clifi", to tell 
him of Sibylle's return to the chateau. Sibylle seemed 
almost to have forgotten Jacques Feray for she had 
hardly inquired after him, but the Marquise, without 
building her hopes upon the experiment, would yet 
not neglect any attempt to rouse her. 

Jacques F^ray, however, received Madame de Ferias* 
message with an air of profound incredulity ; the 
servant who carried the message only escaped the 
menaces of the idiot by a prompt retreat. This bad 
humour must be explained : since Sibylle's departure it 
had been a favourite joke amongst his neighbours to 
announce her return to Jacques Feray. He had been 
duped twenty times, and although he had for a long^ 
time been convinced that these announcements were 
but traps laid for him, yet he never failed to go to the 
chateau to learn the certainty of the deception. That 
day he followed the ordinary course of his reflections^ 
and although saying that he was certainly deceived^ 
that Mademoiselle had not returned, that it was im- 
possible and absurd to think so, he started through 
the woods to Ferias, gathering as he went a huge 
bouquet of primroses, periwinkles and violets. The. 
Farias family were driving home from the Presby tere 
when the Marquise perceived Feray just springing 
over a ditch into the road. 
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" My child," said she to Sibylle, " lean back so that 
he may not see you." 

Stopping the carriage she put her head out of the 
window and called to Jacques. He drew near with 
slow steps, looking from right to left as if trying to see 
through the carriage- windows glittering in the sunlight. 

" Who is that beautiful bouquet for, Jacques T 

He looked at the Marquise silently, and then shook 
his head sadly, as if to say, " No, it is not true." He had 
now arrived within a couple of paces of the carriage, 
and although Sibylle still remained hidden, some strange 
instinct warned him of her presence ; a shiver passed 
over him, and his vacant expression changed. 

'* Look at him," said the Marquise to Sibylle. 

The young girl leant forward and nodded smiling. 
Jacques Feray at this sudden apparition opened his 
mouth as if about to scream, but uttered no sound. 
He held out his bouquet to present it to Sibylle, but 
it slipped from his hand. Falling upon his knees, his 
eyes fixed upon Sibylle with a look of indescribable joy, 
tears like a thunder-shower rolled down his thin cheeks 
and fell unheeded to the ground. 

This unexpected scene had a deep effect upon Sibylle. 
She held out her hand for the bouquet. 

"Thank you, Jacques," murmured she, trying to 
smile, but her smile was drowned in a torrent of tears. 
She threw herself back in the carriage, hid her face 
in the flowers, and sobbed violently, one* hand pressed 
to her heart. 

This crisis was salutary. Her crushing sorrow 
became ameliorated ; from that moment she resumed 
her usual place in the family and amongst her old 
friends in the neighbourhood, but her natural affec- 
tionate gaiety remained tempered by a deep tinge of 
gravity. She set herself to revisit all the haunts of 
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her childhood and youth, and while these pilgrimages 
were not without pain, still they were not the less 
without sweetness. Imagination is powerful to heal 
the wounds which it inflicts. They who are greatly 
gifted with it suffer the deepest sorrows, but tbey also 
have many consolations. The solitude of Farias, the 
almost conventional regularity of the life there, the 
profound melancholy which reigned in the deep woods^ 
over the wild cliffs and solemn mysterious sea, all 
breathed a severe sympathy which gradually charmed 
away her sorrow. 

The true source of her consolations was, however^ 
higher. That God, for whom she had resigned so 
much was faithful to His promises as she had been, 
faithful to His service. Those who have faith, 
although they may suffer much, will yet never 
despair. The inevitable disappointments which they 
meet with in this life are for them but temporary; 
that happiness which they are refused on earth, heaven 
promises them for all eternity. Mademoiselle de 
Farias did not deceive herself upon the extent of the 
trial which she was experiencing; she had learnt 
during her short experience to judge the world, the 
times, and herself; she had besides fully realised what 
an unexceptionally high standard she had fixed, and 
knew that she must not hope twice in her life to 
meet a man equal to that test. Without forgiving 
Raoul's errors, she now rendered justice to his great 
talents and clear mind, and the powerful charm of 
manner which had completely bewitched her. She 
knew that this short though deep love had so com- 
pletely taken possession of her heart and mind, that 
it was in very truth the one and only love of her life. 
In renouncing Raoul she renounced all hopes of married 
happiness^ and it would take all her faith and piety> 
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all her hopes of ^ternity, yea, God himself, to fill the 
waste desert of years spread out before her. Each 
day her tears became softer and less bitter, her mind 
calmer dnd more serene ; her nearer approach to peace, 
showing that her prayers were heard, her sacrifice 
accepted. 

Strongly tempted at first to enter a convent, she 
had quickly repulsed the idea, not willing to desolate^ 
the hearts of her grandparents under pretence of 
relieving her own ; but while remaining in the world, 
she imprinted a religious, even mystic character upon 
her life, thus displaying her natural love of romance. 
As she said one day to Miss O'Neil, with a sort of 
playful melancholy which gradually became habitual 
to her language, if she must spend ber life without 
romance, she would at least wish to be remembered 
after death. If she could not live happy, she would 
try to die a saint; and would one day bequeath 
her ancestral land to some religious community of 
which she would be the foundress, perhaps the patron 
saint, and to the alarm of the young novices, her 
ghost would revisit the woods at night. 

Nearly every day, under the guidance of TAbb^ 
Renaud, Sibylle fulfilled her apprenticeship in works 
of charity ; with him she visited the poor, the sick, 
even the dying. It was a strange spectacle that 
this young girl presented in the full glory of her 
beauty, surrounded by every luxury, yet seen in the 
midst of distress, bringing succour to the death-bed 
and consolation to the mourners. Through all her 
charitable works Mademoiselle de Ferias displayed a 
weakness for dress and a care of her personal appear- 
ance much laughed at by her grandfather. You could 
never fail to perceive that she was a woman of the 
world and one of the aristocracy. One day as she 
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returned riding from a charitable expedition, followed 
by an old, grey-headed servant, Monsieur de Farias 
could not help admiring his granddaughter's elegant 
almost coquettish grace. 

" Eh bien, ma mignonTiey said he, " who do you 
wish to enchant. Would you turn my head or ^he 
heads of your pensioners. And how about your 
humility, ma chh^.'' 

Sibylle could not help laughing at herself, as her 
grandfather helped her from her horse. 

" It is true," said she. " I know very well that dress 
is my great weakness, but what would you have. I 
do so enjoy being like this. When I see ray reflection 
in the fishpond or in the pools on the road, I fancy 
that I look likfe an unhappy and interesting princess 
in a fairy tale, and I enjoy the idea." 

Monsieur de Ferias lent himself with great com- 
plaisance to all the schemes and fancies which Sibylle's 
piety suggested. He let her dip both hands into his 
purse, only too glad at any price to buy her happiness. 
Though an enemy to all noise and disorder, he endured 
without complaint the swarms of beggars, cripples, and 
pilgrims of all sorts attracted to Farias, from ten miles 
round, by the report of Sibylle's charities, contenting 
himself by remarking gaily that she turned the 
chateau into a place of miracles. 

He no less willingly seconded the plans which 
Sibylle, in concert with the cur^ and Miss O'Neil, un- 
ceasingly arranged for the restoration and decoration 
of the church at Farias. The purest taste actuated 
the alterations and embellishments, all greatly adding 
to the dignity of divine worship. Nothing can express 
the feeling of profound happiness that filled the heart 
of the old cure, as he watched the transfiguration of 
the little church which was to him home, country, and 
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the entire universe. The first time that he entered the 
carved oak pulpit, replacing the tub-like concern from 
which he had been wont to preach, and saw from that 
height the altered aspect of his church, the beautiful 
sculptures of the stations of the cross which adorned 
the pillars of the nave, the gothic corona suspended 
from the roof, the choir stalls, the richly-decorated 
altar, the painted windows shedding a holy, mysterious 
light over all, the old man was quite overcome and 
burst into tears before his astonished flock. 

" I almost believed myself,'\ said he afterwards, "in 
St. Peter's, at Rome." 

Sibylle prepared other delightful surprises for the 
cur^. Four strong horses attached to a heavy wagon 
one morning deposited, at the door of the presbytere^ 
an enormous case containing one of those organs which 
modern industry adapts to the smallest churches.. 
L'Abbe Renaud, almost beside himself with joy, im- 
mediately divested himself of his soutane, and the 
whole day he was to be seen occupied in unpacking 
the organ. The instrument was placed in the upper 
part of the nave, and after sundry mysterious practis-y 
ings in the week. Mademoiselle de Ferias, the following 
Sunday, placed herself blushingly before the keys, and 
devoted all her talent to assisting in the sacred ser-^ 
vice. It became her custom each Sunday to perform: 
this pious duty. All the parish rejoiced and was 
thankful. When the full tones of the organ, mingling 
with the crowds of incense, rose towards the roof of 
the little church, and they could see the pure serious 
face of the player, the souls of the least susceptible 
were touched by a vague sentiment of consolation, 
beauty, and heavenly sweetness. 

Mademoiselle de Farias about the same time thought 
of another alteration, which brought about strange 

15 
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changes. Increasingly devoted to her holy work, which, 
far from looking upon as meritorious, she merely con- 
sidered as an innocent, artistic enjoyment, she formed 
the idea of having frescoes painted on the wftUs and 
arches of the parish church. When she timidly pro- 
posed this new fancy to her' grandfather, the old man 
burst out laughing. 

" Frescoes !" said he, " so be it ; I consent to frescoes, 
but you must remember, my child, that the Pactolus 
does not run through my park. I am perfectly 
ignorant as to the expense of frescoes. Would three or 
four thousand francs be sufficient V* 

" Not nearly enough," said Sibylle. 

" Well, I will make it eight, but I cannot give more 
than that, for I must keep back something for the 
mosaic pavement, which I foresee will be your next 
fancy." 

Since her return to Farias, Sibylle had kept up a 
constant correspondence with the young Duchesse de 
Sauves, to whom she remained ardently attached. The 
name of the Comte de Chalys was never mentioned in 
their letters, but save that one point of reserve, ab- 
solute confidence reigned between them, and Blanche 
eagerly performed all her friend's little commissions. 
As soon as Sibylle had received the promise of the 
eight thousand francs, she wrote off to the Duchesse 
informing her of her projects, giving her the size of 
the church, and begging her to find some young artist 
who, with no other riches but talent, would feel the 
sum fixed by Monsieur de Ferias a perfect fortune. 

Blanche had been installed for a month at the 
Chateau de Sauves; after reflecting for a moment an 
idea occurred to her which made her smile. She 
added a few words to the letter, and, replacing it in an 
envelope, addressed it to the Comte de Chalys, who 
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was established at his country house on the borders of 
the forest of Fontainebleau, where he spent a very- 
retired life. Raoul was surprised to see the young 
Duchesse's handwriting. The note contained these 
words : — 

^'MoN Cousin, 

"I have been asked a question which you 
can answer better than I. As soon as you have dis- 
covered such an artist let me know. 

" Blanche." 

Two days after, Blanche received the following 
answer from the Comte : — 

" Ma Cousine, 

" The young man is found, and starts in a 

fortnight. Request them to have the walls, and every 

part requiring painting, prepared for the brush. I 

enclose a few directions upon the subject. 

" Yours, 

" Raoul.'' 

Sibylle had already made the necessary prepara- 
tions, and the instructions sent her by the Duchesse, 
who carefully concealed whence they came, were 
superfluous. Stimulated by her impatient ardour she 
had arranged with the local architect to prepare the 
walls of the nave. These preparations were completed 
and the walls ready for the painter's brush, when on 
a warm evening in June, TAbb^ Renaud saw a carriage 
stop -at his garden gate. A man of about thirty, re- 
markably pale, in elegant travelling costume, alighted 
and, advancing^ bowed rather haughtily. 

" Monsieur le Cur^ de Farias T asked he. 

" Yes, Monsieur'." 

16—2 
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"You are expecting a painter for your church. 
Monsieur V 

"Yes, Monsieur," stammered the cur^, who was 
rather intimidated by the distinguished appearance 
and slightly disdainful tone of the stranger. " We are 
expecting a young artist from Paris." 

"Extreme youth,*' replied the other, with a cold 
smile, "is not, I presume, an essential condition. 
However, Monsieur, I am the artist." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RAOUL WITH THE CURfe. 

Monsieur de Chalys had passed two bitter, unhappy 
months. At any other time his dejection would have 
found succour and consolation in the affection and 
moral support of Gandrax ; but Gandrax was totally 
absorbed by one of those furious passions to Tirtiich 
middle-aged men not jmrarely fall victims, more par- 
ticularly if their hearts have previously been untouched. 
Leaving Gandrax utterly devoted to Clotilde, Baoul had 
abruptly quitted Paris, seeking solitude as did Sibylle, 
but not like her finding the same consolations. Solitude 
for him was devoid of all soothing power ; his wound, 
instead of healing, increased tenfold in anguish. Work 
was impotent to give him rest. Twenty times a day 
he flung away his pencil in disgust, and sought to calm 
with a cigar the thoughts which eternally tormented 
him. The memory of Sibylle, always present, roused 
a tumult of feelings, in which love, regret, and anger 
were strangely mingled. For one moment he had ob- 
tained a glimpse of her love, and the vista of a happy 
future had opened before him ; for a brief period he 
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had looked forward to the accomplishment of his dream 
of peace and rest, a dream so entrancing to the trouble- 
tossed soul, dissatisfied with itself. The scruples which 
had caused Sibylle to shatter this dream were but im- 
perfectly imderstood by him, and seemed in his eyes 
childish, absurd, almost wicked. At the very moment 
that he lashed himself into fury by these recollections, 
the vision of Mademoiselle de Farias in all her grace 
and beauty passed before him ; he adored and reviled 
at the same moment this girl who was at once so 
charming and so cruel. 

His cousin Blanche's note had found him in this 
violent state of mind. The young Duchesse, while 
mischievously writing to him, had never dreamt of the 
extraordinary plan which her letter would suggest to 
Eaoul. He had not finished reading the two letters 
before his resolution was taken. He returned imme- 
diately to Paris, and after spending a fortnight in pre- 
paring and making preliminary sketches, set ofl^ for 
Farias agitated by a thousand diflerent feelings, the 
prevailing one being a sort of ironical, malicious 
despair. 

This feeling had actuated his first remarks to TAbb^ 
Benaud; but his natural courtesy quickly revived, 
and he soon moUified the amiable, timid old man, by 
the tone of polite deference succeeding the roughness 
of his first greeting. The poor cur^ became still more 
embaiTassed when this distinguished-looking stranger 
asked direction to some inn in the village, where he 
could live during his stay. 

" An inn. Monsieur ? Mon Dieu ! Marianne, Mon- 
sieur asks for an inn." 

" If Monsieur wants an inn," replied Marianne, " he 
had better build one." 

" Marianne, I see how we can arrange. Alas ! Mon- 
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sieur, we have no good inn in the village. Ah ! have 
I not foretold how it would be ? But an idea occurs 
to, me. Monsieur, I have here in the presbytere a little 
vacant chamber— * very simply furnished it is true, but 
clean — if you will accept it and be content with my 
humble fare." 

" But, Monsieur le Cur^, I fear to inconvenience you. 
However, I am not insensible to the pleasure of your 
daily society, and if you will consent to calm my 
scruples by permitting me to give to your poor what I 
shall owe to you " 

" Oh ! Monsieur. May I ask your name, Monsieur ?" 

This question, so easy to foresee, had quite escaped 
Baoul. Untruth was of all the vices the most repug- 
nant to his proud nature. He hesitated, coloured, and 
going as near as possible to the truth, gave his title. 

" Le Comte," said he. 

" Eh bien ! Monsieur Lecomte, rest satisfied that 
there will be no difficulties between us. Get the room 
ready, Marianne. But perhaps you are hungry, Mon- 
sieur Lecomte 1" 

' "You say truly. Monsieur le Cur^, I am hungry. 
You see how I shall inconvenience you, I am already 
wanting a meal." 

" All the better, all the better. Monsieur Lecomte. 
Marianne, you can prepare the bedroom later; now 
km a fowl." 

" No, I beg of you. Monsieur le Cur^ do not kill 
anything. You have eggs doubtless. I am especially 
fond of an omelette, and I am sure that Mademoiselle 
Marianne can make one to perfection." 

Very shortly the Comte de Chalys was seated at the 
cure's little round table, complimenting Marianne 
upon the excellence of her omelette. Some cold meat, 
a bottle of old wine, and a fragrant cup of coffee com- 
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pleted the repast, during which Raoul, animated by 
secret excitement, talked in such a cheerful, charming 
manner, as entirely to win the old curb's heart, even 
calling up a smile upon Marianne's rough features. 
The Comte on his side felt a growing interest in TAbbe 
Renaud, who almost every moment mentioned Sibylle's 
name with marked affection; Raoul soon discovered 
beneath his host's unpolished, rustic manner, signs of 
such lofty dignity and spiritual elevation as to indicate 
that he had been Mademoiselle de Farias' teacher. 

"Monsieur le Cur^," said he as they quitted the 
table, " I think we shall be good friends ; what do you 
say? 

" As to me. Monsieur, I already look upon you as a 
friend." 

" But, Monsieur le Cure, I would not wish to deceive 
you. I am not — very devout." 

" Eh bien ! Monsieur Lecomte, what would you ? 
St. Paul was even less devout at your age." 

" That is true. Monsieur le Cure, but the times are 
different. However, will you permit me to smoke in 
your garden ?" 

"In the garden, in your room, in mine, if you 
wish." 

" In my kitchen, if you like," exclaimed Marianne. 

Night had come ; a fair moon floated in the sky, 
casting silvery rays through the dark alleys, shining 
into the shadowy arbours, and making the spire of the 
little church of snowy whiteness. While Raoul was 
lighting his cigar and looking at the peaceful scene, 
TAbb^ Renaud, lingering a little behind, was called by 
Marianne in a half- whisper : 

'^Ah cd! Monsieur TAbbe, what kind of an artist 
is this ? You told me he would be quite a young man. 
A droll kind of young man !" 
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"I know nothing, ma jiUe; but I am much 
mistaken if he is not a great artist — a very great 
artist." 

" I do not know whether he is a great artist, but ma 
foi, he is a very amiable man. Now, Monsieur TAbb^, 
I ask you, am I a woman who can be easily cajoled ?" 

" Oh no, Marianne." 

" Well, this artist has utterly bewitched and cajoled 
me. Ma foi^ he is a charming man, and so well rigged 
out. Old Pierre and I began arranging his clothes and 
toilet things in his room. Ah, Monsieur, such fineries ! 
such Knen— linen fit for a prince !" 

" Chut ! Marianne, he is calling me." 

L'Abbd Renaud ran towards Raoul, who had in 
reality ' called him. 

" Monsieur le Cur^ I beg your pardon, but I hear 
music. Have you mermaids and sirens on these 
coasts ? Listen." 

After having listened for a moment — 

" Ah !" said the cur^ " yes ; it is the organ in the 
church that you hear. Mademoiselle Sibylle often 
comes during the week to practise the music she is 
going to play on Sunday. Eh bien ! I am delighted 
that she has come this evening ; I will go and tell her 
of your arrival." 

Raoul put out his hand to stop him. 

" No, I beg of you. Monsieur le Cur^ do not tell her 
that I am here. I desire that she should not know of 
my arrival until she can judge of my work and take 
some interest in it. I hope to prepare a delightful 
surprise for her. I beg of you. Monsieur le Curd, do 
not tell her." 

"Very well; just as you please. Monsieur Lecomte ; 
but you must remember that she will of necessity be 
at mass on Sunday." 
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" Eh bien ! to-day is Monday ; by next Sunday I 
shall have sketched something. And now^ Monsieur 
le Cur^, I ask permission to leave you for a while ; I 
wish to go and look at the sea from the top of the cliff. 
A bientdt, Monsieur le Cur^." 

Eaoul pretended to move off with a calm, slow step ; 
but hardly had he quitted the garden, when he in- 
creased his pace and rapidly scaled the slope of the 
lande, at the base of which stood the presbytere. Ar- 
rived at the top, he cast an anxious glance around — 
the cliff was deserted. He stepped over the wall of 
the cemetery at a spot where it had fallen into a state 
of disrepair, and, following the sounds of the organ, 
approached one of the side windows of the church. 
The window was rather high from the ground, but 
aided by some irregularities in the masonry, he easily 
attained a sufficient height to look in ; but his eyes, 
accustomed to the moonlight which flooded the cliff 
and the sea, could hardly pierce the comparative dark- 
ness reigniug in the interior of the church. For some 
time he could only distinguish the faint glimmer of the 
lamp suspended before the altar, and some streaks of 
white moonlight falling through the windows upon the 
pavement of the nave. The moonbeams shifting 
slightly as he gazed, fell upon the front of the organ, 
and Sibylle's form became visible, rising like a pale 
ghost from the surrounding shadow. Her bowed head 
and careless attitude expressed sadness. It was evi- 
dent that she improvised ; her fingers passed over the 
keys with an uncertain inspiration, rising at moments 
to a cry of passion, again sinking into the languor of 
reverie. All at once, as if the tones of the organ bore 
upwards a more exalted prayer or some deeper sorrow, 
she raised her head, and her strained eyes rested upon 
the window opposite, through which Eaoul was watch- 
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ing. Painted glass filled the greater part of the 
window, and only permitted her to see him as an in- 
distinct form. Nevertheless, the young girl rose 
hastily, as if startled by some apparition ; and while 
her hand left the keys, the expiring sounds of the 
organ still resounded through the church. Raoul slid 
down to the ground ; his heart beat quickly, and his 
first thought was to fly like a child ; but pride stopped 
him, and he waited, hiding behind one of the but- 
tresses. After a few minutes he fancied that he heard 
the church door shut. Almost at the same moment 
Sibylle's voice said gently : 

" Is that you, Jacques ?" Receiving no answer, she 
continued in a half- whisper, " I am foolish ; I imagine 
things." 

Without forsaking the protecting shade of the but- 
tress,. Raoul cautiously lent forward so'as to see Made- 
moiselle de Ferias. She was moving away from the 
church with a slow, uncertain step. In one hand she 
held her hat with a long drooping feather ; the other 
gathered up her riding habit. Arrived at the little 
wall shutting in the cemetery on the sea-side, she 
paused and put on her hat ; then mounting by some 
projecting stones, gained the summit of the wall, and 
remained for a while motionless, gazing at the horizon, 
her features and form clearly marked against the sea 
and sky. After a few minutes spent in contemplation^ 
she sprang down from the wair on to the cliff and dis- 
appeared. 

Raoul now quitted his shelter, and cautiously ap- 
proaching the wall whence Sibylle had disappeared, 
looked over towards the cliff, but could see no one. 
Seating himself upon the wall, he kissed the mos& 
marked by her footprints. The sea glittering beneath 
the moonlight spread out before him, melting away in 
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deep shadow towards the horizon : he remained for a 
moment with his eyes fixed upon the scene. 

" What did she see there T* whispered he. " Her God 
— her God, who can never be mine !" 

When Monsieur Lecomte re-entered the presbytdre, 
the cur^ and Marianne were surprised at his bitter, 
abrupt tone. 

" These artists are capricious," said the cur(5 timidly 
to his old servant. 

"I don't care for their caprices," replied Marianne; 
then raising her voice: "Eh! young man. Monsieur 
Lecomte, do not forget to put out your candle when 
you have said your prayers. Do you hear ?" 

" Mademoiselle Marianne," coldly replied Raoul from 
the top of the stairs, '*you shall be obeyed so far as 
concerns the candle : do you hear ?" 

When the Comte de Chalys awoke next morning, 
the sun, penetrating through the vine entwined before 
the little window, cast a trembling mosaic of light and 
shade upon the glazed bricks of the floor. A sensation 
of gaiety, courage, and hope coursed through Raoul's 
veins. He rose hastily, opened the window, and smil- 
ingly saluted I'Abb^ Renaud, who was already seated 
beneath the fig-tree reading his breviary. A few 
minutes later they both went into the church. There 
they found some workpeople awaiting them, whom 
the cure had hurriedly summoned; and they, under 
the superintendence of Raoul, erected a scaffolding in 
the nave. He was able to commence the work that 
morning, and the first strokes of his brush were so 
masterly that the cur^^s face beamed with delight. 
Raoul completed the old priest's pleasure by explaining 
the general plan that he had formed for the decorations. 
He proposed covering the walls of the nave with scenes 
from the history of the Evangelists ; the roof, devoted 
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to sacred allegorical figures, would form a mystic com- 
mentary upon the side frescoes, the type and the ante- 
type corresponding in colour and general design. 
Above the choir arch he proposed painting a figure of 
Christ rising triumphantly above the darkness of the 
world. 

" My dear Monsieur Lecomte," cried the cur^ *' if 
God will only permit me to live long enough to see 
this accomplished I shall most thankfully sing the 
* Nunc Dimittis.* " 

The excellent old man, notwithstanding his own 
impatience, attempted many times during that day 
and the days that followed, to moderate the passionate 
ardour with which Baoul devoted himself to his work. 
The Comte de Chalys, without avowing the hope even 
to himself, yet flattered himself that the further his 
work was advanced, so much the greater would be his 
chance of touching Sibylle's heart; and expecting every 
instant that she would visit the church, he worked 
with feverish energy. The curd, from whom he could 
not hide his anxieties, shared without comprehend- 
ing them, and during the week he employed the 
most Machiavelli-like ruses to keep Mademoiselle de 
Farias at a distance from the church. All his diplo- 
macy could not however long disguise from her a 
circumstance so interesting to the whole parish. The 
following Saturday morning Sibylle, coming to pay 
some charitable visits in the village, heard the news 
proclaimed by twenty voices, all exclaiming that the 
painter from Paris had been at work for a week, and 
that he performed miracles. Considerably astonished 
at the news, and anxious to verify them, Sibylle left 
Miss O'Neil to distribute her charities and sped away 
quickly towards the church. 

The Comte de Chalys was at that moment at work 
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upon the Adoration of the Magi ; the Star in the East 
shone from the dark sky, throwing a Kne of light 
into the lowly stable, upon the Virgin Mother and 
the kings kneeling in adoration ; a dimly-seen angel 
appeared as if holding the star like a golden lamp in 
heaven. Baoul had given all his science, talent, and 
love of art to this composition ; the painting was so 
powerful and touching as to have drawn tears from the 
curb's eyes. 

The Comte was lovingly putting the last touches to 
the angel, when the ladder placed against the scaflFold- 
ing shook slightly, and he heard the rustle of a dress 
and a soft step ascending. The young man, however, 
did not move, and affected to be entirely engrossed in 
his work. Sibylle quietly stood behind him upon the 
platform ; without looking at the painter she examined 
the frescoe with deep interest, changing rapidly to 
amazed admiration. She could not mistake a master's 
hand in the composition and style. Glancing hurriedly 
at Raoul, whose simple dress and paint-stained blouse 
did not tell her anything : 

" Monsieur ?" murmured she in a timid voice. 

"Mademoiselle," gravely replied Raoul, rising and 
turning towards her. 

A crimson flush flooded Sibylle's cheeks ; her lips 
parted and her hand sought some support, then she 
turned white as marble, and her blue eyes gleamed 
with indignation and pride. In an instant, without 
uttering a word, sh^ had quitted the scaffolding and 
left the church. Beneath the porch she met TAbb^ 
Renaud hurrying in out of breath, and radiant. 

" Well," said he, " well, ma chere demoiselle" 

The strongest resentment reigned in Sibylle's mind 
against the audacious assailant of her peace and dignity. 
Her answer, in a purposely raised voice which clearly 
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reached Raoiil's ear, expressed the deepest anger of 
acutely wounded pride. 

" Well, mon pauvre cur4, we have been disgracefully 
deceived and duped. You must send that man away 
at once. He is no artist, or if he be, he is the very 
lowest of painters. He desecrates our church. Come." 

She turned in the direction of the presbyt^re, ac- 
companied by the bewildered curd 

The Comte de Chalys flushed with resentment at 
Sibylle's words, not one of which had been lost upon 
him. The feelings which had led to his romantic 
enterprise seemed to him to be judged with unreason- 
able, unwarrantable severity. His features assumed 
an expression of scornful determination. He also left 
the church, and seating himself with an air of affiected 
nonchalance upon the churchyard wall, devoted himself 
to smoking and gazing over the sea. 

A quarter of an hour later the sound of approaching 
steps made him look round ; the cure was re-entering 
the churchyard accompanied by Miss O'Neil. Both 
advanced gravely towards Raoul, who still remained 
perched upon the wall, his arms crossed upon his 
breast, his cigar between his lips. 

" Monsieur," said the cur^, " I hear that you are 
the Comte de Chalys ; that being so, you must under- 
stand that your stay here cannot be prolonged an 
instant," 

" That sequence, Monsieur le Cure," replied Raoul, 
with cold politeness, " appears to me quite unnecessary. 
I can be the Comte de Chalys without the less being 
the lowest of painters, as Mademoiselle de Ferias 
kindly called me. You can certainly refuse me the 
favour of your hospitality, but I do not believe that 
you can forbid my continuing a work for which I 
have been regularly engaged. You cannot so quicklj^ 
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displace an artist, or so easily take work from his 
hands." 

"It is well understood, Monsieur," said the cure 
hesitatingly, "that you will be paid whatever you 
demand for your work." 

"Excuse me, Monsieur le Cure," replied Raoul, 
smiling, " but I am not a mercenary artist, I work 
principally for honour. I have a fancy to leave the 
imprint of my name upon your church, and this fancy 
appears to me quite as worthy of respect as that which 
would chase me from it. Is Mademoiselle de Farias 
the proprietor of this church ? Am I here simply 
by her orders ? In this matter, Monsieur le Cure, 
I am only responsible to you and your committee for 
church expenses ; there is an, agreement drawn up 
between us which you cannot honourablj' break if I 
remain faithful to mj^" part of it. A.re you dissatisfied 
with my work? do you doubt my ^capacity? Call 
some competent judges; if they agree with Made- 
moiselle de Farias, that I am unfit for the work, I bow 
to their judgment and retire. Until then I remain, 
ready, if you close your church -doors against me, to 
appeal to the laws of my country to have them re- 
opened. Monsieur le Cur^ that is my answer." 

" Monsieur," said the cur^, " this language cannot be 



serious." 



" Serious, Monsieur le Cure ? I could not be more 
serious if I were on my death-bed." 

L'Abb^ Renaud was timid, but he could be provoked 
bevond measure. 

"Monsieur le Comte," replied he firmly, "I am 
sure that you will relinquish this tone of raillery and 
bravado, when you remember that your only opponents 
are women and old men." 

Eaoul turned pale. After a moment's silence : 
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" True, Monsieur," said he ; " pray forgive me ;" 
then turning to Miss O'Neil, "Mademoiselle, can I 
have a few moments' conversation with Mademoiselle 
de Farias ?" 

" No, Monsieur." 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders. 

*^ Eh hien! Monsieur le Cure, in that case I shall 
go to Monsieur le Marquis de Farias; and I give you 
my word not to prolong my stay a single moment if 
he requests me to leave." 

Raoul quickly descended the hill, and, bowing 
gravely to Sibylle, whom he met, entered the pres- 
byt^re. 

SibyUe, informed of the resolution which had closed 
the debate, hurriedly regained the carriage and re- 
turned to the chateau to prepare her grandfather for 
the extraordinary visit which he was about to receive. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

RAOUL AT THE CHATEAU. 

An hour had hardly passed when the Comte de Chalys,, 
who had only paused to lay aside his painter's drass, 
was shown into the salon at the Chfi,teau de Farias, 
where he found the Marquis and Marquise awaiting 
him. After they had exchanged greetings, a moment's 
pause ensued, during which the Comte and his hosts 
regarded each other with mutual though disguised 
interest. Monsieur and Madame de Farias were 
secretly struck by the grace and intelligence of Raoul's 
appearance, which recommended him to them at the 
first glance ; as for him, the sight of these two old 
grandparents — so dignified, gentle, and sad — deter- 
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mined him upon adopting a course of which he had 
been so fiir uncertain. 

" Madame la Marquise," said he in rather a tremu- 
lous voice, " if I had not come here with feelings of 
profound deference, your presence must have inspired 
them. But in justice to myself, I must tell you that 
I have come but to receive your commands, to which 
beforehand I pledge myself unhesitatingly to submit ; 
only first claiming the right of justifying my conduct 
as far as possible in your eyes." 

" Monsieur le Comte," said the Marquis de Ferias,^ 
" we cannot refuse you that right ; but no explanation 
can possibly modify the terms, not of our commands, 
but of our prayers." 

" Monsieur le Marquis, I still hope to alter your re- 
solve. I fully understand that my arrival in the 
neighbourhood has re-awakened Mademoiselle de 
Ferias* and your feelings of anger against me. Permit 
me, however, to assure you that any want of respect, 
either to you or Mademoiselle de Ferias, is as far from 
my thoughts as you are from thinking to insult your 
God when you go to worship in His church. You do 
not know me. Monsieur le Marquis, and at this moment 
you are perhaps too prejudiced readily to believe my 
unsupported word ; but truth alone has much power, 
and I trust that you will recognise its accent, even 
when uttered by my lips." Raoul paused for a moment 
and then continued, *' You do not know me, but you 
know Mademoiselle de Farias, and you can easily 
imagine what sort of an attachment she would create, 
if ever she met a man worthy and able to appreciate 
her. Eh bi^n ! Monsieur, I beg of you to suppose for 
a moment that I am such a man ; that my natural 
disposition, and mind, and previous life, have all pre- 
pared me to comprehend what is due to Mademoiselle 

16 
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de Farias ; to render to her the worship of ttdmiration, 
esteem, and tenderness, which she merits; and tho- 
roughly to feel all the fullness of happiness which such 
a noble, perfect creature would shed upon the destiny 
of him whom she deigned to marry. Will you re- 
member that I was permitted to cherish this dream of 
hope for a few days, and that the cup was suddenly 
dashed from my lips. I ask you — you, Monsieur, to 
whom I am a stranger, and in your estimation an 
enemy — if you have no pity for what I have suf- 
fered." 

At these last words, which the young man had pro- 
nounced with manly emotion, the Marquise averted 
her head slightly, and coughed gently. 

" Monsieur," said the old Marquis, '^ you explain your 
feelings with warmth, and I believe with sincerity ; 
but I, in my turn, will ask you a question : If you 
have formed a just opinion of my granddaughter's 
character, what advantage could you hope to gain by 
yielding to the temptation of acting in a manner which 
I can simply characterize as romantic ?" 

" Mon Dieu ! Monsieur le Marquis," replied Baoul 
with a sad smile, " you must not expect calm delibera- 
tion from a man in love. A drowning man will catch 
at a straw. A chance was offered me of again seeing 
Mademoiselle de Ferias, and I caught at it ; besides, I 
did not enter upon the experiment altogether without 
reflection. As far as I can judge, my hope was reason- 
able and honourable. I understood that Mademoiselle 
de Ferias declined my love in the name of conscientious 
scruples. Eh bien ! Monsieur, I felt sure that Made- 
moiselle de Farias* rigorous scruples (too rigorous, 
perhaps) were powerless altogether to crush her 
natural generosity; and I hoped that if she saw, 
humbled at her feet, one who, as she knows, is not 
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greatly given to humility, her heart and generosity 
would be touched." 

" I thank you, Monsieur le Comte, for your explana- 
tions, and I confess that up to a certain point they 
excite my interest ; but you must understand that this 
interest does not permit me to forget what I owe to 
my granddaughter's peace of mind. I can therefore 
only beg of you to carry out your promise of obedience 
to our wishes." 

" Rest assured, Monsieur, that I will not hesitate to 
do so if, after due reflection, you judge that in quench- 
ing my last hope, you injure none but me; if you 
thoroughly approve the principles to which Made- 
moiselle de Ferias sacrifices me ; if, in fact, you think 
the man who speaks to you unworthy to enter your 
family, incompetent to make your granddaughter 
happy. In a moment on which depends, not only 
mine but your granddaughter's happiness, suffer me to 
speak with unusual frankness. Suffer me even to 
endeavour to enlist your sympathy for the future of 
her whom you so justly cherish. Mademoiselle de 
Farias would not, I know, contratjict me, if I say that- 
she has already given me her heart. All my life I 
shall be proud to remember that, if but for an instant,, 
she once honoured me with her love. Eh Men ! how 
have I lost this love, which a heart like hers would 
not lightly bestow ? By a single word, by a speech 
which, if not utterly misunderstood, was at least most 
severely interpreted. I respect and admire Made- 
moiselle de Ferias* religious principles, but even in 
your eyes. Monsieur, do they not seem somewhat to 
partake of the severity of youth ? Will they not lose 
some of their rigidity and intolerance with experience 
and contact with the world? Will this resolution^ 
think you, never be secretly repented of by your grand- 

16—2 
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daughter ? Will she always think as to-day — that she 
has done right to ruin the happiness of two lives ? 
And why ? Because the man who loves her so deeply, 
and whom she has judged worthy of some slight love 
in return, is a man of his time, sharing the opinions 
of his generation ; and though I speak of myself, I 
must say that I do not partake of the worst errors of 
the age ; for though I am an unbeliever, I do not scoff 
at belief; my unbelief is not aggressive or boastful, but 
sad and desponding. I venerate and envy those who 
have found the truth ; as for me, I seek it with all 
sincerity and sorrow of heart. Now you know, Mon- 
sieur, what I am. That Mademoiselle de Ferias, young 
and brought up in seclusion from the world, should 
think that such a condition of mind was incompatible 
with truth, honour, or good faith, I can understand ; 
but I call. Monsieur, upon your greater experience, and 
consequent greater charity — do you not think that she 
misjudges me ? Think you that an unbeliever must 
of necessity be incapable of all right or just feeling; 
that he cannot love, respect, and adore his parents, his 
wife, and his children ? Ah ! if you think that, Mon- 
sieur, I assure you that you err. I assure you, in the 
name of that respect which I feel for you, that the 
deepest love is possible in a heart where faith does not 
exist." 

Monsieur de Fdrias exchanged a glance with the 
Marquise, and then replied quickly : 

" Mon Lieu ! Monsieur le Comte, admitting for a, 
moment that my granddaughter's principles are imbued 
with regrettable exaggeration, what can Madame de 
Ferias and I do under the circumstances ? This is not 
a question for exerting our authority. What, then, can 
we do ? What do you ask of us ? I ask you in all 
sincerity, for Madame de Farias and I sympathise with 
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your feelings and position, and are willing, so far as 
our duty to our granddaughter will permit, to give 
you every assistance in our power." 

" Eh bien ! Monsieur le Marquis/^ said Baoul with 
his sweetest smile, " all I ask is that you will not drive 
me away. Give me time and opportunity to overcome 
Mademoiselle de Farias' prejudices, which even you 
allow to be excessive. Let me, if necessary, serve like 
Jacob seven years, to gain the heart of my Rachel." 

" Forgive me, Tnon cher Monsieur/* replied the old 
Marquis, also smiling, *' but you forget what the world 
will say of my granddaughter all the time." 

" Why should any one know, Monsieur le Marquis ? 
Supposing that the world does penetrate the mystery 
in which I have enveloped myself, my foolish prank 
will compromise none but me. A love happily en- 
couraged does not reduce a man in my position to seek 
refuge in disguise. I shall appear ridiculous and be 
laughed at, that is the worst that can happen. Is 
there anything else that you desire ? Shall I engage, 
on my honour, not to seek Mademoiselle de Farias, 
even to avoid her, unless summoned ? I will promise 
that ; I will further promise, not to extend my stay 
here longer than is absolutely necessary, conscientiously 
to finish my work. If Mademoiselle de Ferias remain 
inflexible, if my silent, persevering devotion is power- 
less to move her, eh bien, I shall still carry away, as 
some slight consolation, the knowledge that I leave 
ever before her eyes the work my hands and heart 
have consecrated to her. When far away I shall be 
able to tell myself that those frescoes will remind her 
how much she has been loved ; that my name will 
pass through her thoughts, may even be mingled with 
her prayers, and perhaps one day force from her a tear 
of regret and tenderness ; even if I accomplish no more 
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than that, my life will not have been entirely wasted- 
Now, Monsieur, I await your verdict. If you demand 
it, I will leave Ferias this evening ; but I shall leave 
in utter despair." 

The old Marquis remained for a moment silent, his 
eyes fixed upon the floor. B.aoul thought from his ex- 
pression that he was rallying all his forces to answer 
his appeal in the negative. He therefore rose, and 
approaching Madame de Farias, said in a tone of dig- 
nified emotion : 

" Madame la Marquise, do not let me be judged, per- 
haps condemned, without uttering a single word of that 
goodness and compassion which I read in your eyes. 
I beg of you to say one word for me, say that your 
mother's heart can believe in me, and that in truth I 
love your child as no other man on earth can love 
her." 

"Alas ! Monsieur," replied the Marquise, lifting her 
handkerchief to her eyes, " how can a man with senti- 
ments such as yours not believe in God T 

The Comte lifted Madame de Ferias* hand to his lips 
and kissed it reverently. 

" If He had given me a mother like you, Madame, 
perhaps I should have believed." 

The Marquise looked with tearful eyes towards her 
husband. 

" Monsieur le Comte," at length said the Marquis, 
" you can well understand that Madame de Ferias and 
I would wish to confer further together before coming 
to any formal decision. Will you then act according 
to your proposals, leaving us time to think over the 
matter, and I cannot hide from you that we may very 
probably agree to your desires ? We must not bind our- 
selves any further at present, but I wish that we had 
not become aware of your being in the neighbourhood." 
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At these words Baoul breathed more freely, and a 
faint tinge of colour passed over his pale face. ^ 

" A thousand thanks," said he in a low voice, and 
bowing profoundly retired. 

The Marquis and Marquise, left alone, looked at each 
other for some time in silence. 

" Mon Diew f at length said Madame de Ferias, " he 
pleases me, mon aviV 

'* Yes, yes, without doubt," said the Marquis shaking 
his head ; " but take care, ma chere, his manners are 
very seductive." 

" Would you say that you doubt the truth of what 
he says ?" 

" No, I do not say that ; but he has the gift of per- 
suasion. He has quite bewitched me, I confess; I 
have been searching for arguments in his favour. 
This young man — how happy in many respects one 
would be to have him as a son ! — has always moved 
in the most irreligious society of the century. I have 
been asking myself whether some time spent amongst 
new associations, surrounded by salutary influences, 
might not restore him to her of whom he seems in 
other respects so worthy V 

"You think," said the Marquis smiling, "of Miss 
O'Neil converted, Jacques Feray consoled, and our 
good cure sanctified, and you hope that the troubled 
soul of Monsieur de Chalys may be soothed and purified 
by the breath of the same angel." 

"You guess rightly, ma chere; but such an ex- 
periment is very serious, very delicate : we must con- 
sult and think over it well before making our final 
decision." 

Sibylle at this moment entered the salon, her eyes 
anxiously interrogating Monsieur de Fdrias. 
" Well r said she. 
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"Well, my child," said her grandfather smiling, 
though slightly embarrassed, " we have gone over to 
the enemy." 

" Comment /" 

" No, reassure yourself. We have only considered 
it better to adjourn our sentence of banishment. We 
wish to think over it, and we wish you also to think 
well upon the subject. This young man only asks the 
right of finishing his work, which he presents to us as 
a token of disinterested respect and devotion. He be- 
sides engages scrupulously to respect your peace of 
mind. Mon Dieu ! under these circumstances it ap- 
peared to us hard to oust from our presence, like a 
criminal, a man who is so talented, so well born, and 
besides so unhappy. We must have time to think 
over it, my child." 

Sibylle received this communication with all the 
outward signs of respect which were habitual to her, 
but at the bottom of her heart lurked the greatest 
terror. She perceived that Monsieur and Madame de 
Ferias had fallen victims to Raours great personal 
fascination, and saw another trial awaiting her. She 
thought she saw the feebleness and weakness of old 
age in her grandparents' concession, and looked forward 
to their final decision with despair. She alone knew 
what anguish of mind, what sleepless nights, and end- 
less battles it had cost her to quench, and after all 
only partially extinguish, a love condemned by her 
reason. The near presence of Raoul, even when in- 
visible, would revivify all those feelings, which she 
could hardly hope to conquer a second time. She was 
convinced that the gravest fault, sl^ort of a crime, that 
any human creature, more particularly a woman, could 
commit, was to permit passion to usurp the place of 
reason and principle in governing her destiny. Sibylle 
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felt herself forsaken by her natural defenders and ex- 
posed to that danger. She trembled at the prospect, 
and resolved without Joss of time to make a supreme 
eflfort to remain mistress of her future life. Leaving her 
grandparents in conference with Miss O'Neil and the 
cur^, who had just arrived at the chsiteau, she started 
on horseback under the pretext of some work of 
charity, and followed by the old servant set off rapidly 
in the direction of Farias. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

If we have gained a just idea of Raoul's character, a 
character naturally noble but utterly destitute of all 
moral basis, where passion and enthusiasm reigned 
supreme under the guise of principle, turning with 
equal rapidity either to good or evil, we have, perhaps, 
found the secret of many lives in these times, lives 
which, in their contrasts and contradictions, in their 
nobleness and weakness, seem entirely wanting in 
logic and consistency, and which, in fact, are only 
wanting in belief in God. 

One can understand in what a serene, calm state of 
mind Raoul returned to the presbyt^re after his inter- 
view with Sibylle's grandparents. He saw them half 
gained over to his side, and notwithstanding the 
reserve in which they had enveloped the concession 
they had granted him, he felt that he had won their 
secret sanction to his hopes and wishes. He knew the 
respect and adoration Sibylle felt for her grandparents, 
and once assured of so powerful an alliance, he thought 
that he might unhesitatingly abandon himself to his 
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hopes. These hopes had partaken of a deeper and 
more tender character since he had penetrated to the 
home at Ferias and breathed the air of peace, sweet- 
ness, and dignity which pervaded it. Even the 
appearance of the ch&teau, the good taste, order, and 
quietude which reigned there, the lovely gardens, the 
long line of greenhouses glittering in the sun, the 
avenues, the surrounding woods, all that he had seen, 
of Sibylle's home, formed a fitting framework to the 
young girl, at once severe and gracious like herself. 
He thought of the bliss of spending his life in that 
happy retreat, beside her who appeared to him the 
soul and moving genius of an earthly paradise. For a 
troubled, weary heart, such a dream seen through the 
magnifying glass of love, seemed unutterably blissful. 

Not finding the curd at the presbyt&re, Raoul re- 
turned to the church. In preparation for the morrow, 
the workpeople had removed the scaffoldings blocking 
up the nave. Raoul profited by this removal to 
examine the general effect of his work from different 
points of view, moving from place to place in the 
church. Leaning his elbows on a choir stall he was 
absorbed in critical observation, when he heard the 
church door open and shut. An instant afterwards 
Mademoiselle de Ferias appeared in the nave ; she 
paused for a few seconds, then perceiving Raoul, whom 
astonishment had kept immovable in the choir, ad- 
vanced towards him. As she drew near, her severe 
haughty expression struck consternation in the young 
man's heart, a moment before so full of happy dreams. 
He bowed — 

" Do you wish me to leave the church. Mademoi- 
selle ?" asked he. 

" No, Monsieur, I was seeking you." 

After a moment of reflection, Sibylle continued, 
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" I have come myself, Monsieur le Comte, fco beg of 
you to restore to me that liberty and repose of which 
your presence here deprives me. You must excuse me 
if I hesitate in my choice of arguments by which I 
shall endeavour to persuade you to accede to my 
request. Shall I appeal to your conscience or your 
honour ? Your conscience, Monsieur, T fear knows no 
other law but your own fancy or pleasure, and I can- 
not hope that it will greatly aid me, when it has not 
withheld you from conduct which the simplest feeling 
of courtesy would have forbidden." 

Sibylle's bitter tone and studied coldness of manner 
cruelly overthrowing the hopes in which, but an 
instant before, Raoul had been indulging, almost 
stunned him. 

" Mon Dieu r murmured he. 

" I would yet wish," continued the young girl, " to 
place * some confidence in your honour, upon your 
knowledge of the world, and that scrupulousness which 
even those who are the greatest strangers to religion 
are still forced to respect, when they are gentlemen 
and wish to retain somie right to the name. Let me 
thfen, remind you. Monsieur, that if there is one law of 
honour universally and incontestably allowed, it is that 
which forbids a man to force himself, by persecuting 
insistancy, upon a heart which rejects him." 

" Mon Dieu .'" repeated the Comte, crossing his arms 
upon his breast, with an air of frigid resignation. 

" And if this is not sufficient to move you. Monsieur, 
I will address myself to your reason and good sense. 
This pursuit, in which you persist, cannot result, let 
me tell j^ou, in anything but your defeat. You have 
gained the partiality of those whom I deeply respect, 
and you flatter yourself that, one day or other, I must 
yield to their influence. Eh bien ! I assure you, Mon- 
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sieur, that you deceive yourself, all my respect for my 
grandparents will not to-day, nor to-morrow, no, never^ 
cause me to deviate from that line of conduct which I 
have laid down for myself in respect to you ; and I 
further assure you that if your perseverance continued 
for a year, it would but render your hopes more vaiit 
and redouble the feelings of disdain and disesteem 
with which such conduct inspires me." 

The Comte de Chalys extended his arms towards th& 
altar : 

" Stay, Mademoiselle,^' said he. " I ask myself if it 
be really you who speak, or if it be not rather one of 
those stone figures." 

A look of anger flashed from Sibylle's eyes. 
" She who speaks to you is a young girl whose feel- 
ings are horribly outraged, and who would never have 
been subject to this indignity if you had seen near her 
one hand capable of defending or avenging her." 

At these words a low cry burst from Baoul's lips, 
and he struck his hand violently against the top of 
the stall by which he was standing ; walking up to 
Sibylle and looking her full in the face, 
« Go !" said he. 

Stupefied by his fierce look of anger, the young girl 
did not move. 

" Go !" repeated Raoul more loudly. " You are mad 
to speak in this way, and you will make me lose my 
reason, as I have my patience and respect. What I 
this is your goodness, your charity, your religion. 
Mademoiselle Sibylle. Good heavens 1 you say that I 
am a man without conscience, honour, or heart. And 
why do you thus accuse me ? Is it because I love you 
deeply, tenderly, passionately, tlirough all the re- 
proaches, insults, and injustice you have heaped upon, 
me ? No ! it is because I am an unbeliever, is not 
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that so ? Because I have not faith. That is my 
crime, is it not ? That it is which brings upon me so 
much opprobrium and reprobation. Eh hien ! I 
accept your anathema, and your God, if He exists, will 
not ratify it. And, after all, what is the extent of my 
iniquity. What ! any old woman out of the village, 
whose only virtue is that she comes here every Sunday 
and sleeps at the foot of the pulpit, is a saint in your 
€yes, while. I, who all my life have sought after the 
truth with the greatest effort of my mind and the 
deepest, truest anguish of my soul, I am one of the 
lost. Ah! condemn as much as you will that which is 
worthy of your condemnation, indifferent, mocking 
unbelief, but the unbelief which suffers and seeks after 
the truth, that is to be respected and honoured.*' 

The young girl remained mute and petrified, listen- 
ing with a singular mixture of interest and terror. 
Raoul walked a few paces up and down the narrow 
space of the choir, as if striving to calm the passion 
which shook him, then pausing suddenly, and pointing 
to the cross over the altar. 

" Take from there," said he in a more restrained 
voice, " learn from that. Mademoiselle Sibylle, a lesson 
of justice and charity. Recall the cry of weakness 
and distress which once rose from that cross, 'My 
God ! my God ! why hast Thou forsaken me V Eh 
hien! that is the cry of my whole life, and that of 
many others in this century. Are we blameworthy ? 
Ah ! believe me, there are some blasphemers worthy of 
your prayers, and some unbelievers who are veritable 
maAyrs. Yes, I firmly believe that the sufferings of 
those who doubt are accepted, and that to think of 
God even with despair is to honour and please Him. 
I believe that the only crime unpardonable in His 
6yes, is carelessness and brutal raillery at the great 
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mysteries behind which He hides Himself while they 
surrouDd us on every side. To live upon this earth — 
to see the sky above — the creation all around, and 
not night and day seek after eternal truth ; yes, that 
is worthy of all opprobrium and detestation. But 
those who search after the truth, and call upon that 
God who hides Himself from them, even those who 
revile Him when He answers not, and who feel a deep 
sadness underlying all their happiness, an ever-present 
despair gnawing at their hearts ; good God ! is theirs 
imi)iety ? Whatever it be, that is my case. K it 
make me a criminal before God, I shall know it on& 
day ; as to the present, I know that unbelief is not 
happiness. But at least, Sibylle, my unbelief does 
not dry up my heart ; on the contrary, it fills me with 
deep compassion for those suffering as I am, for those 
who appear even as I, cruelly abandoned to the 
caprices of fate and the power of evil. Unbelief does 
not command me to sacrifice my truest, purest feelings 
to miserable scruples; she does not call upon me ta 
immolate my happiness or that of others upon her 
altars. Though I do not derive from her virtues 
such as you possess, at least she gives me what you 
appear devoid of — compassion and kindness. And 
now. Mademoiselle Sibylle, rest satisfied, you shall 
be obeyed, I go ; and I must add that now I know 
you well enough, to leave you without regret." 

As he ended these words, Raoul turned as if un- 
willing to watch the young girl's departure. Sibylle 
hesitated a moment, then slowly advancing towards 
him, 

" Raoul r said she. 

On hearing his name pronounced by that sweety 
supplicating voice, the Comte turned quickly, and 
looked at Sibylle with surprise. 
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"Raoul/* repeated she, "you also are unjust and 
misrepresent me. Can you really believe that I have 
sacrificed your feelings and mine, which I do not seek 
to hide from you — to such narrow scruples as those 
you speak of — that I fear to love you and give up my 
life to you, lest I should be doing an impious thing 
displeasing to God ? No ; it is because I fear to be 
more unhappy than I am; and above all, I fear to 
sink in my own eyes. I beg you to try and under- 
stand me. There is one thought utterly insupportable 
to me, that is the idea of making one of those mar- 
riages which are but the result of momentary capricious 
love — a, love that does not long survive. And, RaouJ, 
it is not only my pride, but my heart also which 
revolts at this thought. The love which I know I 
could give would be infinite — it would be eternal — 
and I would wish that you should love me equally. 
Ah ! I know you love me and you are sincere and 
loyal, but do you not yourself know what becomes 
of the deepest, truest feelings when they are not rooted 
in love for God, when they are not purified and 
eternized by Him. Do you not yourself feel how the 
mutual hope of an endless future would add to the 
depth and constancy of affection between two hearts ? 
Eh, bien ! you have not that hope ! that imperishable 
link would not be ours. You love me now, but we 
are only creatures of a day, and you cannot, thinking 
as you do, love my soul which lives for ever, for you 
do not believe in its existence. One day, perhaps, you 
would love me no longer. Alas ! I should be alone 
for ever. Rather than face that horrible grief I have 
vowed my life to solitude, to regret; I have relin- 
quished all, preferring rather to crush my heart with 
my own hand than one day have it crushed by yours. 
This is my crime against you and myself; and Raoul^ 
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is it beyond your pardon, does it make me unworthy 
of your esteem ?" 

Raoul remained for a moment without answering, 
his eyes fixed in secret admiration upon the young 
enthusiast, whose face, in the dim twilight of the 
choir, seemed to shine with an almost supernatural 
light. " Poor child," said he to himself ; then aloud : 

" Yes, Sibylle, I forgive you ; I even thank you, 
for though you have reduced me to despair you have 
spoken to me with confidence and kindness ; you have 
treated me as a friend, I thank you. And why should 
we not be friends ? May I not have that consolation 
while I remain here, say is it impossible ? Oh, fear 
not, I know you well now, and will not any further 
urge my love, but in lieu of a more tender bond can 
we not at least be friends T 

Sibylle bowed her head slightly with the glimmer of 
a smile. 

" Ah !" said she, " if I could hope that at some 
future day, however distant, I might see you pray 
here." 

Raoul smiled also. "You would not wish me to 
deceive you ? I think that will never be, I am too 
far from the faith. But it seems to me that if I ever 
return to belief it will be here, in this little church, 
near that holy priest and near you." 

Sibylle looked at him fixedly, then advancing to 
the altar, knelt down upon the steps and prayed 
fervently, her head bowed in her hands. Baoul, stand- 
ing immovable beside the choir stalls, looked at the 
young girl prostrated before her God, and a sudden 
emotion passed over his face, he bit his lip and passed 
his hand over his eyes. After a few minutes Sibylle 
rose, genuflected to the altar, and passed Raoul with a 
smile, saying, "d bientotj* 
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She paused when she had left the choir, looked at 
the fresco, and turning towards the Comte, said, " It 
is very beautiful. Monsieur." 

Then she retreated, and in a moment Raoul no 
longer heard the rustle of her dress over the pave- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XX. 



sibylle's love. 



On her way home, Sibylle felt singularly agitated and 
excited ; she could not hide from herself that the 
agreement of friendship which she had concluded with 
Raoul was one of those doubtful compromises so often 
suggested by love ; she had then by her own voluntary 
act anticipated her grandparents dreaded decision. She 
thought, and w^e agree with her, that further opposition 
would have savoured too much of selfish egotism, and 
that at certain moments of our lives noble, impulsive 
weakness is preferable to a strict adherence to the higher 
rules of reason. She did not deceive herself as to the 
difficulties and painful obstacles which lay before her 
in the path she had chosen, but she had an inward joy 
that defied them ; her love for Raoul was reawakened 
and increased by her meeting with him, she judged 
his motives more charitably, and esteemed his character 
more highly. From that moment it appeared to her 
that, instead of clinging as heretofore to her rigid 
principles, she had a higher, a nobler duty to perform, 
that of striving to win back to his God the soul of him 
who so deeply loved her, an object for which she 
would willingly risk her peace of mind and even, if 
necessary, her life. 

17 
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The strictly logical consequence of snch a self-sacri- 
ficing resolution would no doubt Lave been to agree 
without conditions to the Comte*s wishes and prayers. 
If this thought ever occurred to Mademoiselle de 
Ferias, she repulsed it quickly; either she could not 
so speedily vanquish her proud determination and the 
deep convictions of her heart, or she had a vague fear 
that, if she ceased to be the prize to be gained, Raoul 
would not so readily resign himself to her instruc- 
tions. 

A few minutes later the Marquis and Marquise 
heard from Sibylle's lips an account of her campaign, 
in which, as she laughingly said, she did not come off 
victorious. She submitted to their approval the 
treaty of peace and friendship that she had concluded 
with Monsieur de Chalys, under the express restriction 
that he should abandon all pretensions to her hand. 
This reslriction did not mislead Monsieur and Madame 
de Farias, more than in the depths of her heart it de- 
ceived Sibylle herself. They did not doubt that from 
that moment their granddaughter would no longer 
seriously oppose the project of her marriage with the 
Comte, and that the time of trial she had imposed was 
simply, as the old Marquis said, a truce to save the 
honour of her arms. Their conference with Miss O'Neil 
and TAbbe Renaud had besides more and more dis- 
posed them in favour of the Comte, for whom the cur^ 
in particular displayed a great predilection, saying that 
he was a man of many doubts but not a perverse dis- 
believer, and of whom he for one would not despair, for 
he believed that he would one day be convinced of the 
truth. In spite of all, Monsieur and Madame de Farias 
considered that Sibylle had been somewhat rash in 
pledging herself thus hastily. The Marquis scolded 
her gently for her wild freak, though at the same time 
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be did not refuse to ratify the preliminary contract 
she bad signed with Raoul, and to treat him as a dis- 
tinsuished, eminent artist who found himself acci- 
dentally in the neighbourhood, with whom they would 
be happy to have some intercourse from time to time. 

*'But you must understand, my child," observed the 
old man with a slightly sarcastic smile, " that a cer- 
tain reserve must be observed in our friendship, so 
lonff as the cause of it remains so shrouded in 
mystery." 

Monsieur de Ferias. accompanied his granddaughter 
and Miss O'Neil in an excursion to the village on the 
following Monday, and all three surprised Monsieur de 
Chalys at his work. Raoul had passed the intervening 
Sunday seated at his window, listening to the distant 
sounds of the organ borne to him upon the breeze, 
mingled with the sullen mutterings of the sea. A visit 
from the Marquis and Sibylle seemed to him so good 
an augury that his features lighted up with joy. Mon- 
sieur de Farias, after lavishing praises upon the paint- 
ings, informed Monsieur de Chalys that if he ever per- 
mitted himself an hour's rest in the afternoon, and his 
walks took him in the direction of the chd,teau, 
Madame de Ferias would be delighted to see him. 
One can believe that accident soon led him in that 
direction. 

Raoul was very careful not to encroach upon the 
old Marquis' politeness, to which he felt there was a 
limit. He found a strange charm in the state of 
novitiate in which he was placed, and feared to bring 
it to a close. He dared hardly taste of this happiness 
wljiich might after all turn out illusive. The weather 
was beautiful. While the fierce mid-day sun beat 
down upon the cliffs, rejoicing the hearts of the little 
grasshoppers which abound on those coasts, Raoul 

17—2 
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shut himself up in the cool stillness of the church, and 
between his painting and his reveries, passed the hap- 
piest hours he had ever experienced. The cur6 never 
missed coining each day to watch his progress, bringing 
fruit from his garden, which the Comte, greatly to the 
curd's satisfaction, devoured with as mucli gusto as if 
he had been a schoolboy. When Raoul rested himself 
for a few minutes, by smoking a cigar in the shade of the 
church, the cur6 came to sit beside him on the turf or 
a neighbouring tombstone, and they would have long 
amicable chats together, while the gentle waves rippled 
a soft accompaniment at the foot of the cliff. 

The Comte had another companion even more assi- 
duous in his attentions, and one who was not less dear 
to him, because like the old cure he brought a remem- 
brance of Sibylle, and 'if he were not the rose, he had 
lived near it.' This was Jacques Fdray. Jacques, in 
his perpetual wanderings, had not been long in dis- 
covering what marvellous things were happening in 
the church at Ferias. At first he only hovered timidly 
about the door, then waxing bolder ventured on ta 
the scaffolding, once having achieved that step he 
came daily to watch in a state of ecstasy, the gradual 
growth of the glowing pictures upon roof and wall. 
Baoul had heard some of the poor man's history from 
Sibylle, the rest he learnt from the cure. Partly from 
natural kindness, partly from a harmless spirit of 
diplomacy, he gave Jacques an encouraging welcome, 
and easily won his heart by speaking of Sibylle in a 
tone of sympathy, the sincerity of which Jacques knew 
by instinct. From that day Jacques thought it his 
duty to install himself every morning upon the plat- 
form of the scaffolding, whence he watched Raoul's 
work with interest and generally in silence. He did 
not, however, hesitate to respond amiably to the ques- 
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tions, put to him at intervals by the Comte, ia a good- 
humoured tone. Sibylle was the usual theme of these 
singular dialogues. 

*' You love her very much, Tnon gargon, do you 
not V said Eaoul to him one day. 
. " You do too," replied Jacques Fdray, smiling, with 
an air of clever discovery. "You must not do her 
any harm," continued he in a fierce tone. 

Jacques' growing confidence in his new friend caused 
him to communicate a secret grief which cruelly tor- 
mented him. His wife and child were buried in the 
cemetery at Farias, beneath two turfy mounds, the 
outlines of which — though much obliterated by years 
— were yet traceable. Since Sibylle's pious interest in 
him had given a little peace and lucidity to his clouded 
intellect, Jacques bad adopted the habit of decorat- 
ing the two graves with wild flowers, renewing them 
carefully when faded. According to the usual 
<5Ustom, the time had arrived when this part of the 
consecrated ground was again to be used for burials, 
and Jacques had been cruelly told that this appropria- 
tion was imminent ; he knew that one day or other, 
the spade would turn over his two beloved hillocks 
and all that they contained. He spoke of his fears on 
this subject with so much mystery and circumlocution, 
that the true nature of his trouble had even escaped 
Sibylle's penetration. Raoul only succeeded in dis- 
covering the truth by exercising immense patience and 
asking innumerable questions. When he bad just 
arrived at the truth, TAbbe Renaud entered the church 
and the Comte placed him in possession of the facts. 

" Monsieur le Cure," continued he in a low voice, *' I 
wish to buy that piece of groUnd. Charge me for it 
and keep tlie secret I beg of you." Then turning to 
Jacques F^ray, " Do not torment yourself any more. 
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they will not touch your graves ; they belong to you^ 
it is all arranged." 

Raoul resumed his painting; an instant after he felt 
something touch him, and turned round. Jacques- 
Fdray had seized his blouse and was kissing it. A 
tear started to Raoul's eye, then seeing the curd stand-^ 
ing close by, looking on attentively, he coloured, 
stamped his foot, and pushing Jacques away, ex- 
claimed — 

" Bete ! leave me alone." 

L'Abbd Benaud had made it his duty to watch for 
and detail all the traits in Raoul's character and con- 
duct that could justify the hopes in which he joined. 
Notwithstanding the Comte's request for secrecy the 
curd did not fail that same evening to relate this 
incident to Monsieur and Madame de Pdrias. They 
were so touched by the recital that they cast their few 
remaining prudential scruples to the wind, and the 
next morning Baoul received an invitation to dine at 
the chS;teau. Monsieur and Madame de Fdrias now 
dined at six, a concession to their granddaughters 
t^arisian habits. It was the first time that Raoul had 
been admitted to such intimacy with them ; he wa» 
surprised at Sibylle's gaiety and animation — her lively 
disposition had been scarcely visible beneath the re- 
straints of Paris life. In his eyes this cheerful- 
ness threw a charming brilliance over her severer 
virtues, delighting him beyond measure. There was. 
one critical moment during the happy evening, this 
was when the servants, as usual, entered the salon at 
the hour of Angelus. A few minutes previously Sibylle 
had smilingly warned the Comte of the coming cere- 
mony. 

" Go and walk in the garden during the time," said 
she, " I give you permission." 
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" Mon Dieu ! no !" replied he. " I am not going to 
be looked upon as a heathen." 

He took his place a little in the background, his 
hands upon the back of a chair, in a sufficiently devout 
attitude; and felt himself amply rewarded for this 
simple act of good taste, by tbe glance of gratitude 
that Sibylle directed towards him as she crossed her- 
self for the last time. 

From that time Raoul became more intimate with 
the Farias, and he more tlian once jgined in their 
evening devotions, which affected him with a pleasur- 
able though undefined emotion, such as he experienced 
hour by hour in the society of the cure, as if con- 
tinually breathing the atmosphere of a church where 
lingered a faint perfume of incense. He smiled dis- 
dainfully when he thought how different this was to 
his usual life, but for all his contempt he did not really 
pity himself for the change. Devout practices, when 
they spring from childish superstition or debased reli- 
gion, have the effect of disquieting and disgusting those 
whom they are intended to edify ; but the true religion 
of the heart, manifested not only by attention to the 
outward observances of religion but also guiding and 
ruling every action, possesses an unspeakable, un- 
equalled charm, even for those who do not share in it. 
Even the most lukewarm cannot but feel the influence 
that pervades those homes where smiling piety calms, 
rules, and sanctifies the duties of each day, and the 
most hardened feels regret for the past, and longing for 
somethinor better in the future. 

It was not unreasonable for Sibylle and her friends 
to hope that Raoul would be affected by the influences 
surrounding him. There was nothing to startle or 
shock him either in the homely simplicity of the pres- 
bytere, or the patriarchal life at the chateau, all was 
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pleasing and soothing. It is perhaps true that the 
artificial life of the world, contact with a depraved 
society, and knowledge of the frightful power of evil 
over the whole world, liave much more influence in 
hurling minds into the abyss of doubt, than the mere 
arguments adduced by pride and modern reason. If 
there were a spot in the universe, whence a man could 
see spread out beneath his eyes grand scenes of nature, 
unsullied by the touch of evil and peopled only by 
holy men, it would be difficult for his soul, howsoever 
much disturbed it might be by doubt and unbelief, not 
to recover some degree of peace and confidence in God. 
Raoul found hinjself in some such ideal corner of the 
world, and was surprised at the new way in which he 
thought on many subjects ; but though his poetic feel- 
ings were pleased and soothed by his surroundings, he 
was still very far from a solution of his doubts or 
a revival of his faith. Sibylle did not deceive herself. 
Without fully understanding the multitudinous and 
complex objections combined in modern scepticism, too 
numerous to mention here, she comprehended that they 
could not be dissipated in a day, nor vanquished by 
vaguely softened feelings. L'Abbe Renaud endeavoured 
to cheer her. 

"God has promised and shall He not do it," said 
he. " Let his heart expand gently beneath soothing 
influences, and his deepest errors will lose and drown 
themselves. Let him once believe in God, and I will 
undertake the rest." 

Sibylle seemed to have made it a rule to shun all 
reference to religion in her conversations with Baoul. 
He became disquieted, mistaking her calm serenity for 
a sign of indifference ; he feared that she had accepted 
his offer of friendship literally, and would never dis- 
play any stronger feeling ; she had quite ceased any 
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-allusion to the subject on which their love depended^ 
and he almost believed that she no longer gave it a 
thought, while in fact she thought of it unceasingly, 
alternating between acute despair and overpowering 
rapture. 

"Alas!" said she one day to the cure, "is it not 
folly ever to think that so callous a heart can be 
softened in so short a time and by such slender means ; 
notluDg but firm conviction will ever mov^e tim." 
After a pause she resumed with a sad smile, "It seems 
to me sometimes, mon jpire, that if I died he would 
believe." 

The old priest shook his head at such a sad thought, 
while his eyes filled with tears. Another day fancying 
she discerned some favourable symptoms in the manner 
or words of the Comte — 

" Ah ! infion pire" said she to TAbbe Renaud, " what 
a happy dream I have had ! Is it too good to be true ? 
To save from evil and restore to God, him whom I love, 
whom I love with my whole heart," and she spoke in 
a deep tone of passion. " Ah, what a dream 1" repeated 
she, bursting into tears, and hiding her face in her 
hands. 

This strange life had lasted about two months, when 
one evening just at twilight. Monsieur de Chalys, who 
had dined at the chateau, drew Mademoiselle de 
Farias' hand through his arm, and led her into the 
chestnut avenue. 

"Mademoiselle," said he, "I hope that I am mis- 
taken, but it seems to me that you no longer wish to 
■convert me." 

" Why, Monsieur ? Because I do not catechise you ? 
Not only am I a bad theologian, but I fear assuming 
an unbecoming rdle. I am most ambitious to convert 
you, but I am also most anxious not to displease you." 
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"I do not know what rdle you could take which 
would be displeasing to me; but would you like to- 
know the state of my mind, Mademoiselle Sibylle ?" 

" Yes ; if it be better than it was before." 

" It is better." 

" Really V* said she quickly, and he felt the young 
girl's hand tremble on his arm. 

"It must be very real for me to speak to. you of it^ 
for nothing seems to me more cruel than to deceive 
oneself on such a subject, or more wicked than to 
deceive you. Yes, you and all those who surround 
you have made me doubtful of my doubts. It is so 
impossible, so revolting, to think that hearts like your& 
have sprung from nothing and will return to nothing 
again. Each day I become strengthened in the belief 
that there is really a pure source whence souls descend 
and where they return again, like the angels in Jacob's 
dream. Yes, for some time I have had dim glimpses 
of a God. This God is not yet such as yours, I fear ; 
but tell me, Mademoiselle, are you at last content ?" 

" Content !" said she in a low, penetrating voice. 
'* No, I am not content ; but I have all the happiness, 
of Heaven in my heart." 

They continued for some time, silently walking be- 
neath the dim arcades of the avenue. Sibylle all at 
once held out her hand. 

" Mon ami,'' murmured she. 

Raoul pressed her hand in silence. She returned to 
the house, and he watched until she had disappeared 
from view. 

After the most happy night she had ever passed in 
her life. Mademoiselle de Farias had rather a sad 
morning. L'Abbe Beitaud came to announce that 
Monsieur de Chalys had received a telegram which 
obliged him to set off immediately for Paris. Baoul 
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coimted upon returning in a very few days. He had 
begged the cure to take Mademoiselle de Ft^rias the 
telegram that had summoned him away. It contained 
these three words : 

" Come quickly.— Gandrax." 

Sibylle turned pale as she read the signature. 



CHAPTER XXL 
clotilde's love. 



At the very moment that Sibylle, beneath the avenue 
at Ferias, finally gave her heart and hand to Raoul, a far 
different scene was passing in the salon of one of those 
charming summer residences which one sees at a little 
distance from Paris on the hills of Luciennes. The 
Baron de Val Chesnay, the owner of this house, had 
that day had a friend to dinner, whose acquaintance 
he had made a short time before, without knowing 
quite why or wherefore. This was Louis Gandrax* 
Gandrax had not required to employ any subtile 
manoeuvres or deep stratagems to gain acquaintance 
with the Baron. Clotilde had arranged everj^thing. 
She had cleverly imbued her husband with a feeling 
of deep contidence in, and enthusiastic admiration for,, 
her. With a strong love of admiration and utterly 
devoid of all principle, she had yet contrived to per- 
suade him, that she was a model of propriety and 
saintliuess. Monsieur de Val Chesnay, penetrated by 
this conviction, nourished the deepest affection and 
respect for his wife although he could not altogether 
overcome a degree of jealousy, when he saw her sur- 
rounded by a crowd of flatterers. It was therefore 
with genuine satisfaction, that he saw her turn her 
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mind to the study 6f the higher branches of science 
under the direction of Louis Gandrax,.who was as 
much noted for his irreproachable character, as for his 
great talents. Monsieur de Val Chesnay thought that 
he had achieved a most clever stroke of diplomacy, 
when he gave his wife the opportunity of pursuing her 
innocent studies under the guidance of a man, who 
promised to be more of a safeguard than a danger. 

Gandrax* first charm in Clotilde*s eyes had been his 
intimacy with Raoul ; but gradually the strong per- 
sonality, great celebrity and striking appearance of the 
young savant, had exercised a fascination over her, 
easily to be mistaken for love. In despair at RaouFs 
•desertion, she had abandoned herself to the attractions 
of this new flirtation, for which a sudden taste for the 
curiosities of science, made a plausible excuse. Hoping 
by occupation to overcome to some degree her sadness 
and weariness, Clo tilde threw herself energetically into 
the deep studies which occupied Gandrax, and gave 
-an almost elevated character to their acquaintance. 
Naturally possessed of strong passions, uncurbed by 
education, Clotilde was not altogether base, even her 
faults showed some signs of original nobility of mind. 
. Louis Gandrax, after passing an ascetic youth, was 
assailed in middle life by one of those violent attacks 
•of love which sometimes seize upon men of his age ; 
he 'had made a singular compromise with his ruling 
passion, pride. Finding himself unable to conquer 
his love, he proposed becoming Clotilde's ruler in all 
things, deluding himself that he would thus show a 
signal proof of his mighty strength of will, when in 
fact he gave striking evidence of its powerlessness. 
Strongly attracted by Clotilde's beauty, secretly nourish- 
ing the idea of the glorj' he should gain by such a con- 
quest, he devoted himself openly to a pursuit which. 
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in his vanity and self-love, he deluded himself would 
redound to his holiour. He looked at the future* in the 
same illusory manner, even persuading himself that 
Clotilde's love would add to his celebrity in the eyes 
of coming generations. Firmly impressed with this 
belief, the young materialist, trod the earth with the 
air of a conqueror, repeating with more certainty than 
ever his favourite axiom, " There is a God — and that 
God is man, who wills and knows all things." 

He did not know everything however, and was 
about to be plainly convinced of that fact, the very 
evening that we find him at Luciennes with Madame 
de Val Chesnay and her husband. Under the usual 
pretext of scientific studies and experiments, Gandrax 
had passed the day with Clotilde, who was organizing 
a little laboratory at her villa. On his arrival Clotilde 
had told him of a letter that she had just received 
from her pious aunt Madame de Beaumesnil, relating 
the Comte de Chalys' stay at Farias, joining to the 
news some venomous remarks upon Raoul, his style of 
life and relations with Sibylle. Madame de Val Ches- 
nay had been immensely diverted at the idea of the 
Comte de Chalys transformed into a hermit and son 
of the Church. Gandrax had contented himself with a 
shrug of his shoulders and had then avoided the subject. 
Clotilde appeared preoccupied and absent the rest of the 
day, and during dinner displayed some ill-humour to 
Gandrax who, though not seriously disquieted, had 
yet felt his pride somewhat wounded. It was not the 
first time that Clotilde's naturally passionate nature 
had raised a few clouds between them. Gandrax was 
in the habit of victoriously subduing her ill-humours 
by cold, haughty sarcasm, always emerging from the 
encounters with strengthened confidence in the irresis- 
tible, magnetic supremacy he loved to recognise in him- 
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«elf. That evening he proposed to subdue his pupil by 
a few sarcastic speeches, and therefore ira patiently 
awaited the time when Monsieur de Val. Chesnay 
should, as usual, go to smoke in the park or stables, 
leaving him tSte-drtSte with Clotilde, in the summer 
motion, where they had adjourned on quitting the 
dinner-table. But Clotilde was also preparing a sur- 
prise for him. She was reclining upon a couch in a 
languid attitude. Just as the good-natured Baron was 
discreetly withdrawing, she suddenly said in a caress- 
ing tone, 

" Roland, I beg of you to smoke here, *mon ami. 
We are alone, and I have seen so little of you to- 
day." 

Monsieur de Val Chesnay, unaccustomed to be treated 
with such affection, stopped in amazement; murmuring 
a few words of gratitude, he lit a cigar, establishing 
himself in a remote corner of the salon, while Gandrax 
sat down near Clotilde's couch with an air of annoy- 
ance, casting severe glances towards her. The young 
Baronne took no notice of him. For a few minutes 
she gazed pensively through the half open door, at the 
moonlit park, where the autumn mists were rising, 
then again addressing her husband in the same affec- 
tionate tone : 

" Mon ami, where are you ? Why such a long way 
off? I ^m so fond of the smell of a cigar. Come 
here." 

She pointed with her fan towards an ottoman, at the 
same time drawing it nearer to her couch. 

Roland quickly answered this appeal. She let her 
white hand drop upon the young man's head, and 
making him lean against the edge of the couch, turned 
his face towards her, laying her hand on his forehead, 
she looked into his eyes. 
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" You are handsome !" said she, in a whisper. 

Clotilde again returned to her dreamy attitude, not 
ceasing to' pass her hand over Roland's fair hair. After 
a short pause she turned suddenly towards Gandrax. 

" What a beautiful evening, is it not X' said she. 

" Very beautiful," replied Gandrax, shortly. 

"I love the first evenings of autumn. Your hair is 
like silk, Roland. Have you noticed my husband's 
hair, Monsieur Gandrax ? It is like a child's hair or a 
good man's." 

" Quite so," murmured Gandrax. 

Another pause ensued. Clotilde began to laugh. 

^' Ah, Roland, I encroach on "your amiability. Go 
and visit your horses for a few minutes, I give you 
permission, do not stay away longer than it will take 
you to smoke that cigar. Oh, it has not done me any 
harm, but it makes me feel dreamy and confused. Go, 
Ttion ami, I give you twenty minutes ; not a moment 
longer, do you hear ?" 

The young baron stupefied with happiness, pressed 
his lips to his wife's hand and triumphantly left the 
room. 

Gandrax waited until he had gone, then rose, and 
vainly aflecting calmness, while his voice trembled 
with raore. 

o 

" Clotilde, will you be good enough to give me an 
explanation of this scene ?" 

" What scene, Tnon ami V asked Clotilde in a soft 
languid voice. 

" This scene of atrocious coquetry which you have 
just played." 

" What must I explain to you ? You really do not 
understand it." She smiled. "Oh, do not frown at 
me with your Olympian brow, it is waste of trouble. 
Eh J bien ! as to this scene I will explain it in one 
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word, a word which has burnt my lips for a long 
time, but better late than never." 

She rose from her lounging attitude, and putting 
more energy into her tone and gesture, said, " You 
weary me, now do you understand V* 

Gandrax remained motionless for an instant, then, 
staggered as if he had been shot ; recovering himself 
by a great effort, he took a few steps up and down the 
room, and returned to Clotilde, who, remaining in the 
same attitude, had followed his movements with an 
unpitying eye.- 

"An insult," said he coldly, "is not an explanation. 
What has caused this ? why have you ceased to 
love me ?" 

" Why ?* replied she in a tone at once bitter and 
violent, " because I have never loved you ; because no 
woman ever will love you, for with all your talenta 
and learning you are utterly devoid of feeling; you 
have no heart, no soul — nothing that can draw a 
woman's heart to you, nothing to make her love a 
dream of generous, enthusiastic self-abnegation — the 
poetry and religion of her life. No, thank God, I 
have never loved you ; I saw in you but the shadow of 
your friend, of your friend whom I adore and shall 
love for ever ; what I now tell you, I have felt from 
the first moment. I tried to deceive myself — I tried 
to persuade myself that I loved you. And you thotight 
to conquer and fascinate me — you thought to be my 
lord and master. Poor man ! I do not fear you ; let 
us talk no more of the subject ; you understand me 
now I think : however, whether you understand or 
not, I care not. The important part is that all is 
ended between us. Now go, and let us never meet 
again, for you are simply repulsive to me." Clotilde 
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leant ba^k on the sofa, and Qandrax, without a word, 
left the room. 

He paused every now and then on his way to the 
nearest railway station, pressing his hand to his head 
as if the ground trembled beneath his feet. It was 
eleven at night when Gandrax reached home. He 
went into his laboratory and threw himself into a 
chair, then in an instant, as if stillness were unen^ 
durable, he rose and walked backwards and forwards 
through all the rooms. The blood beating fiercely in 
his temples sounded like a drum in his ears — all the 
turmoil of chaos surged in his brain. In this violent 
awakening from his dream — in this sudden downfall 
and utter ruin of his pride, he sought confusedly for 
some support, some consolation, but found none. His 
science, learning and celebrity, even his vaunted 
poverty, now despoiled of the charm which his love 
for Clotilde had spread around them seemed odious. 
Beyond himself no power, no consolation, no hope, 
only vacuum. He would have wept, but there was not 
the source of a single tear left in his withered heart. 
He continued walking up and down like a ghost until 
the first dawn of day ; when the light shining through 
the windows gave reality to his nightmare, making 
his grief more vivid and poignant, when he realized 
that, wounded and maimed as he was, the confiict of 
daily life again lay before him, he could not face it. 
His mind reeled, and a mad, cowardly idea crossed his 
bewildered brain ; quickly going to one of the shelves 
he took a phial full of a brown liquid, and emptied it 
at a draught, then continued his walk with lugubrious 
gravity, his steps becoming slower and slower; sud- 
denly he stopped, waved his arms convulsively, anfd 
fell senseless to the ground. 

Eoused by the noise of his fall several people ran in 

18 
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and carrying him to his bed sent for a doctor. After 
two hours of insensibility, varied by delirium, Oan^ 
drax revived sufficiently to dictate a telegram to 
Kaoul. 

Raoul arrived in Paris the evening of the same day, 
and went directly to Gandrax. He mounted the 
staircase without having met any one of whom to 
enquire. The savant's chamber, meagrely furnished as 
a monk's cell, was faintly illumined by a little lamp, 
an old woman sat reading in one comer. Against the 
whitewashed wall stood a small iron bedstead on which 
lay Gandiax. hia black hair pushed back from his 
forehead, fell disordered on the pillow, A smile 
passed across his hollow cheeks and burning eyes 
when he saw Raoul enter. With au effort he held out 
his hand. 

"Ah r said he in a low voice, " I am glad to see you 
once more." 

" But my God what is the matter ? How long have 
you been ill ?" 

Gandrax made a sign to the nurse, who left the 
room. He then pointed to the empty phial standing 
by the lamp. Eaoul examined it hurriedly, his 
features contracting with pain, returning to the bed- 
side and looking fixedly at Grandrax ; 

" Qotilde r said he. 

"Yes," replied Gandrax; and after a pause, "The 
first weakness of my life — and the last." 

" Ah, malheureux, ! but if you have resisted the 
poison so far we may hope that the effect of the lauda- 
num will work off. Where is the doctor ? what does 
he say T 

" I am the doctor. He says that the nervous system 
is destroyed and there is no hope. I am now nothing 
but 9f body ill a state of transmutation." 
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"But you may be mistaken," cried Raoul in an 
excited tone. " Let me fetch some one ? who will 
you have V 

" No one ; it is useless, do not trouble me, but sit 
down beside me." 

Monsieur de Chalys dropped into a chair near the 
bed. 

" Do you suffer much, mon a/mi ?" 

" A great deal. I made a mistake — ^the dose was 
too powerful, I was mad." 

After a moment's silence a sarcastic smile stole over 
Gandrax's thin lips. 

" And you," said he in a deep voice, " you go to 
mass ?" 

" Mon ami ! I beg of you." 

A long silence ensued, only broken by the panting 
breath of the dying man, and the faint ticking of a 
watch upon his pillow. Gandrax's eyes were through- 
out fixed upon Raoul with an expression of painful 
uneasiness. 

" You desire something. What is it, Louis ?" asked 
Raoul leaning over him. 

" Have you not one tear to spare for me ?" 

" Mon ami ! I feel as if in a horrible dream, I am 
terrified." 

"He does not weep for me," murmured Gandrax. 
After another pause, he said in a calm voice, . 

" What time is it 1" 

" Nearly midnight." 

" What day ?" 

" Thursday." 

" Give me your hand— give it me quick. 

Raoul rose quickly and took his hand. 

" Louis," said he, " is there nothing you wish me to 
do ? is there no thought which torments you ? Are 

18—2 
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you master of your thoughts in this awful moment ? 
Are you sure? Do you know what you are, and 
where you go ?" 

" Where I go !" 

A frightful smile passed over Gandrax's lips, he half 
rose, snatched his hand from that of Baoul, and point- 
ing downwards with a gesture of fierce energy. 

" There !" said he. 

His hand dropped upon the sheet as he fell back 
upon the pillow. After a moment of silent contem- 
plation Raoul hid his face in his hands, the tears run- 
ning through his fingers; but Gandrax was no longer 
there to see them. Monsieur de Chalys watched alone 
beside the body of his friend. 

The next day but one the funeral ceremonies were 
celebrated in the Church of St. Sulpice, with a mix- 
ture of pomp and austerity, vividly recalling the 
great celebrity and noble poverty of the young 
savant. 

As Raoul entered the church he was struck by the 
appearance of a youthful, elegant woman in deep 
laourning ; a shiver passed over him as he recognized 
her. Clotilde, drawn either by that taste for strong 
dramatic emotion, characteristic of women of her 
nature, or by some secret feeling of remorse and piety, 
had come to Gandrax's funeral. Through the service 
she could be heard weeping behind her veil; these 
tears were sincere, but they were shed much more in 
pity for herself than for the victim of her cruel 
love. The melancholy darkness of the church, faintly 
illumined by dimly burning candles, seemed to her 
as a type of her future life, and she shrank terror- 
stricken before it. Her thoughts flew back to the 
happy scenes of her childhood, the woods and fields of 
Ferias, the peace that she had lost beyond recall. 
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Amidst these memories one less happy flashed across 
her mind with ever recurring persistancy. That was 
the vision of Jacques F^ray, stretched upon the pave- 
ment of the courtyard at Ferias, rising suddenly to 
shake his fist at her with a vague prophetic menace of 
misfortune, like one of the weird witches threatening 
Macbeth. 

Towards the middle of the day the Comte de Chalys^ 
having fulfilled his melancholy duties to the end, re- 
turned to his hotel. He had retired to a large salon 
on the rez-de-chavss^, which had not been used for a 
long time, where the light from without only pene- 
trated by one window, the shutters of which had been 
put back. All at once the door opened, and an old 
servant timidly entered. 

"A lady wishes to see you, Monsieur le Comte,"^ 
said he. 

Baoul rose impatiently. 
" But I do not expect any one." 
He had hardly spoken when Madame de Val 
Chesnay entered the salon, and the old servant hur- 
riedly withdrew. 

Clotilde remained standing before Raoul. Through 
her veil he could see that she was very pale, her eyes 
flashing with emotion, while her mourning dress, re- 
lieved by jet ornaments, enhanced the striking efiect 
of her superb figure, graceful movements, and haughty 
beauty. Raoul looked at her with mingled anger and 
indecision, while she put back her veil and looked sup- 
plicatingly at him. 

" What do you want V* asked the Comte coldly. 

" Your pity, Raoul." 

" I refuse it." 

He walked a few paces away, then returning. 

" Do you know that you killed him ?" said he ; " if 
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you did not, you learn it now. If you did, I think-— 
you most shameless to come here." 

" I knew it," murmured Clotilde, throwing herself 
upon a sofa, where she hid her face in the cushions, 
sobbing. Raoul walked up and down in the obscurity 
of the great salon for a few minutes, then paused be- 
fore her. 

" Excuse me, Madame," said he, "but we had better 
end this interview. All this is useless and repugnant/' 

Clotilde raised her head. 

•' But after all,'' said she, " do you know what has 
passed ? Do you think it is so unnatural that, if I 
have been the cause of this misfortune, this crime, 
I should come to weep with you ? Was it not your 
treatment that urged me to the conduct of which this 
is the result ? Did you never ask for my love ? Did 
I only dream it ? tell me ! And the very day. you 
gained my heart, did you not torture, humiliate, and 
drive me to despair by giving yourself to another be- 
fore my eyes ? And to-day you refuse me a word of 
pity or of pardon ! And what have you to pardon me 
for, if it be not for having loved you too well, through- 
out this pretence of love, which I seized upon in my 
despair, because he was a remembrance of you, because 
there was a sort of similarity, because he loved and 
spoke of you to me ? Ah ! grand Dieu, and it was 
that which killed him ; for the moment came when I 
woke from my dream with horror — I could no longer 
deceive him, the cry of truth escaping from my. heart 
destroyed him. Pity him if you will ; I envy him, 
for he suffers no more." 

She bent her pale face in her hands and again 
sobbed violently. 

" Madame," replied Baoul, " I will not reproach you, 
but I bitterly reproach myself, for the inconsiderate . 
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tionduct thai may have been the primaiy cause which 
led you into such faults and such sorrows. If you 
wish it, I will even ask your pardon. Now you must 
understand that we are for ever separated, the deepest 
gulf lies between us ; neither can this explanation be 
prolonged nor be resumed at any filture time. Go> I 
beg of you." 

As he ended these words Monsieur de Chalys 
dropped into an arm-chair, as if worn out by the pain- 
ful emotions excited by the interview. Madame de 
Val Chesnay rose. 

* I go,^* said she gently. *' Will you not give me 
your hand, Raoul t** 

Kaoul made a rapid gesture of refusal and turned 
away, resting his head on his hand. 

" Ah !" continued she in the same supplicating voice, 
*' howhard you are ! I ask you for so little, I who 
have given you so much. Does not my love, the only 
love of my life, deserve one word of kindness and com- 
passion at this last moment. Before I leave you for 
ever, there is one thing I must say." 

Baoul heard a sound of rustling silk ; she had knelt 
down and was dragging herself towards him on her 
knees. 

" Raoul," continued she, " I know too well that I 
am worthless. In my childhood they taught me no 
other laws but those of my passions ; besides that I 
have not a single merit or virtue or belief. I only 
know how to love— and I love you. You are my re- 
ligion ; I love you as I would love (Jod. Ah ! if you 
had known me better you would not perhaps have 
disdained a love like mine; for I swear to you no 
other woman can ever love you so well. Now all is 
ended I feel it is so, and it is almost madness to hope 
that your heart will ever turn to me. But be assured, 
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that through all my life I shall remain devoted and 
consecrated to you, and when you will, at a word, at a 
sign, I will leave all to follow you to the end of the 
world, on my knees, as your servant, your slave. 
Adieu." 

She seized one of Eaoul's hands, pressing it wildly 
to her bosom and her lips. Raoul snatched it almost 
violently away, and rising, lifted up Madame de Val 
Chesnay, 

" I beg of you to rise," said he in a deep, imperious 
voice. 

She stood trembling, almost fainting. 

" Tell me that you pity me," murmured she, " and I 
will go." 

" Yes, I pity you deeply, Clotilde. Go." 

She lifted her dark eyes, glittering with tears, to 
his, sighed deeply and slowly left the room. 

The next morning but one, Monsieur de Chalys 
stepped into a railway carriage on his return to Ferias. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PEACE AT LAST. 

It was not without some hesitation that the Comte de 
Chalys had made up his mind to return to F6rias. 
His brief sojourn in Paris, and the events that had 
taken place there, seemed to have broken the charm 
that Sibylle's hand had woven around him during the 
last few months. He felt as if awakened from a 
dream, and looked upon his life at Ferias as a mixture 
of absurdity and childishness, to which he was sur- 
prised that he had so long submitted. These reflec- 
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tions continued throughout the journey. Contact with 
real life, its sorrows and degradations, had thrown him 
back into aU his former miserable doubts and scep- 
ticism ; Gandrax's cruel, bitter death had deeply 
shaken his new faith, while his interview with Clotilde 
perpetually haunted him. In spite of the reproaches 
of his conscience, Clotilde's ardour, her strongly ex- 
pressed love and visible devotion had made his blood 
surge through his brain, leaving him in a state of semi- 
intoxication ; he continually saw her on her knees be- 
fore him in the agitation of her tears, her beauty, her 
passion. Although far from wishing to encourage her 
love, he could not avoid making unfavourable com- 
parisons between Sibylle's timid, half-expressed feel- 
ings and Clotilde's passionate, ardent devotion. He 
however started for Farias, partly to spare Sibylle the 
pang of a too sudden separation, partly to deliver him- 
self from allurements which his better self shrank from 
with horror. 

When he arrived in the evening at the presbytere, 
l-Abb^ Renaud, to whom he had written the previous 
day to prepare him for his return, told him that the 
Farias' expected him to dinner. Raoul therefore re- 
entered the carriage which had brought him from the 
railway and set off for the chateau. The affectionate 
welcome he received was powerless to conquer the 
cold, gloomy grief pressing upon his heart, which his 
expression and tones too clearly betrayed. The sad 
cause of his recall to Paris and his mourning dress 
sufficiently explained his altered manner to the Marquis 
and Marquise de Farias, but Sibylle saw that there 
was more beyond. In Monsieur de Cbalys' first glance 
as he shook hands with her, there was an expression 
of uneasy curiosity which surprised and troubled her. 
In Sibylle's nature, sensitive almost to excess, tact and 
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instinct nearly reached divination. Throughout tte* 
evening she watched him anxiously. She saw that 
contrary to his usual custom he left the salon at the 
hour of Angelus as if to avoid assisting at the prayers, 
However, during tte remainder of the evening, Sibylle 
fulfilled her duties as usual, although looking some- 
what pale. She played on the pianoj and poured out 
the tea, all the time exchanging retnarks with Monsieuf 
de ChaJys upon indifferent matters. 

It was half-past ten when Kaoul said good-night, 
As he left the door he paused on the top of the stepsj 
struck by the scene spread out before him. The 
evening, already, cold was bright and beautiful ; a 
silvery crescent moon shone in the depths of the blue 
sky, soon to disappear behind the wooded heights ; the 
moonlight still flooded the courtyard, and a little 
further on some pale rays glittered faintly on the glass 
of the greenhouse, on the water in the fountains and 
the white plumage of a motionless swan. So peaceful 
and still, it looked almost like an enchanted world. 
Raoul sighed deeply as he stood gazing. A slight 
sound made him turn, and he saw Mademoiselle de 
Farias close behind him. 

" You are sad, Monsieur," said she, gravely. 

"How can I be otherwise, Mademoiselle, when I 
have just experienced such a cruel blow." 

" Without doubt ; but is there no other reason for 
your sadness ? Tell me truly." 

Raoul looked down, hesitated, then raising his head, 

" I wish to speak to you, Mademoiselle Sibylle." 

« Now r 

^' Now." 

Sibylle paused for an instant, then said — 

" Wait a moment for me." 

Re-entering the vestibule, she quickly returned with 
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a wtite, blue bordered cloak thrown over her shoulders, 
the hood drawn over her head. She took Baoul's arm, 
and slowly descending the steps, they crossed the 
courtyard going towards the park. When they gained 
the dark avenue leading to the gate, the general dim- 
ness here and there illumined by streaks of moonlight, 
Baoul at length broke the silence, speaking in tones of 
barely concealed bitterness. 

" Mademoiselle," said he, " I have just passed through 
some of those cruel hours, which recall a man to the 
realities and duties of life. I beg of you to be frank 
with me and say, whether the honour of winning 
your hand is in fact forbidden me, if I do not receive 
from on high the power of believing in an omniscient 
God, a power which I have not, and which I fear that 
I shall never possess. If this be your final decision I 
cannot wait here to drag on a hopeless attachment, and 
deprive myself of the little courage and dignity re- 
maining to me.'' 

" Ah I" sighed Sibylle in a low voice, " I knew it 
was that." 

Without apparently noticing the interruption, Raoul 
continued in the same bittei* tone. 

^' I renounce an attempt which is useless, senseless. 
The time of illusions is past for me ; your belief can 
never be mine ; as long as I live I shall draw doubt 
with my every breath. Now you know the truth." 

"Forgive me. Monsieur," said Mademoiselle de 
Farias, in a scarcely audible voice, " but these words 
are so unexpected after what you told me only a few 
days ago that I feel stunned. I must ask for a few 
moments to reflect before I reply to you." 

Raoul bowed. They walked on in silence for some 
time, and soon reached the end of the avenue where it 
was comparatively light. Sibylle^s hood fell back as 
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she looked up to the sky glittering with stars, and her 
face thus visible in the pale light looked singularly 
wan and unearthly. 

" Are you in pain T* asked Baoul quickly, drawing 
nearer. 

She smiled. *' A little," said she ; then pointing to 
the sky, " I have fallen from so high.** 

She tottered as she spoke, and Baoul sprang to sup- 
port her ; but, recovering herself, she declined his aid. 

" Only give me your arm," said she. 

They passed on into one of the alleys, and in a 
minute or two Sibylle said : 

"Now I will give you my answer. A very few 
words will suffice. I will never be the wife of a man 
who neither believes nor prays, who has no other God 
but nature, no hope but annihilation. It would be 
most wrong to accept such a union, for I could neither 
bestow happiness nor find it. We must separate for 
ever ; but I beg of you, Monsieur, do not let us part 
with words of anger or reproach. Let the remem- 
brance of this hour be sweet to us both. I ask it more 
especially for my own sake. This is the only romance 
of my life ; therefore I beg that the last {e^ pages 
may be happy ones. In spite of my grief I am quite 
capable of extracting pleasure from the few moments 
left to me, even if they were the last moments of my 
life, as they are of my love." 

Kaoul's only response was a slight pressure of the 
hand upon his arm. They walked on silently for a time. 

" Speak to me, mon ami" continued Sibylle, " speak 
to me as before — as if we were going to meet as usual 
to-morrow, and always." 

" I cannot, Sibylle." 

" Tell me that, in spite of all, my memory will be 
dear to you." 
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" Very dear — ^yes .*' 

" Your memory will be sacred to me. I shall never 
see a summer sky nor a lovely night without thinking 
of and blessing you." 

" Blessing me !" cried Baoul amazed. 

" Yes, blessing you. It is true that you have caused 
me some unhappy hours, but I also owe to you the 
highest feelings, the deepest joys, that can fill a 
Christian's and a woman's heart. What a happy even- 
ing that was before your sad departure. That moment 
when I felt your heart opened and God descending 
upon it; that evening you spoke in a manner so noble, 
so true, so worthy of you. I have so often since 
thought of your words ; not that I wanted any argu- 
ment to strengthen my faith ; I do not understand 
doubt. The name of God is written so clearly upon 
every blade of grass, every leaf, every star; even in 
this silence of solitude and night the heavens speak so 
clearly to me of Him that my heart almost believes 
that my eyes can see, my ears hear Him. But what 
you said struck me most forcibly — you said that I had 
scarcely spoken to you of higher matters. I dared not, 
for I am more a woman than you think. I feared to 
please you less, to lose in your eyes some of the charm 
I possessed, to appear a pedantic woman, ever devoted 
to preaching. May I now abandon myself to my weak 
womanly feelings, without fearing to appear, when you 
think of me in the future, under a displeasing, grievous 
form r 

" You need never fear that." 

During this strange dialogue they had continued to 
advance farther into the depths of the wood, sometimes 
disappearing beneath the deep shade of the trees, at 
others traversing open star-lit spaces. Raoul perceived 
that they were not simply wandering at random, but 
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that Sibylle was revisiting each wellJoved spot. She 
seemed quite to have recovered her strength, and 
walked with her usual gentle, graceful step, without 
any sign of fatigue. He glanced at her uneasily, sur- 
prised not to find any trace of her usual quick, viva- 
cious tones ; her voice had become remarkably calm 
and gentle. Monsieur de Chalys felt that this delicate 
girl wafl sustained by an energy and power of principle 
vastly superior to the violent passions which he vainly 
strove to conquer. As if possessed by a dumb spirit, 
he let himself be led on as in a dream by Sibylle's 
hand, without wiU or voluntary voUtion, ahnost with- 
out thought. 

** Do you remember your words, man ami r con- 
tinued Sibylle. " There were, you said, some beings 
and hearts that it seemed impossible and monstrous to 
consign to nothingness. Your words seemed to me so 
true, so glowing with truth. Since our bodies, when 
death takes them, will but change their form,, since 
matter is immortal, and that in us which is most fra- 
gile, most worthless, will live for ever ; how can we 
imagine that our highest thoughts and noblest senti- 
ments, our devotion and charity, our faith in God, our 
love, our sufferings and our tears, should perish with 
us, without leaving a trace behind, without finding 
future reward or justice. In that case everything 
. would live except that which is pure ; all would bo 
eternal except what is good and noble ; all that hallows 
the earth and is pleasing to heaven. Ah, no ! as you 
said, there is a pure source whence our souls descend 
and whither they return again, like the angels in 
Jacob's dream. I love that idea. It is so sweet to 
surround death with smiling hopes, above all when we 
lose those whom we deeply love. You lost your mother 
when you were quite young, did you not, mon ami T* 
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'* Yes, when I was very young." 
Sibylle was silent for a few moments. They had 
paused upon the top of a little hill, whence could be 
seen a range of hills and winding valleys in the dis- 
tance, losing themselves in the sea. At the bottom of 
the marshy valleys and over the lower part of the hills 
floated the white autumn mists, poetically called by 
the country people les dames blanches. The mists, 
penetrated by gleams of moonlight, made the outlines 
indistinct, giving a vaguely soft, ethereal look to the 
stretch of country. Mademoiselle de Ferias, leaning 
upon Baoul's arm^ looked long at the scene, then 
recol lecting herself : 

" Come," said she, " let us continue our walk," 
Sibylle accelerated her pace, and they now entered 
one of the thickest parts of the wood, Descending a 
rapid declivity, they found themselves in a narrow 
glen, over which towered the outline of a high rock, 
looking in the twilight of ihe summer night like a 
fragment of some ruined castle. Baoul started; he 
recognised the Roche d la Fie^ the little fountain 
whence flowed the water of the Farias rivulet, whose 
course through the meadows was marked by a thick 
fog. Some stars, piercing the thick overhanging 
foliage, were reflected in the waters of the little basin, 
and the falling drops from the dripping well made a 
clear, sad sound, increasing the silent, solitary effect. 
Sibylle looked round on the familiar objects. 
'* It is here," said she in a low voice, ** that I wish to 
bid you adieu, BaouL You will forgive me this weak- 
ness, will you not ? I am but a child for all my rea- 
sonings. When I saw you here for the first time, do 
you remember, it was in the spring, and the sun shone 
brightly. Now it is autumn and night." 

These last words were uttered almost imconsciously. 
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and turning away, Sibylle hid her face amidst the 
creepers and damp moss which covered the rock, sob- 
bing convulsively. 

Baoul, motionless and as if senseless, stood for a few 
moments silently watching the lovely weeping girly 
who looked like the sad guardian of the solitary spot ; 
then advancing slowly towards her ; 

"Ah, Sibylle/' said he in a low penetrating voice^ 
" how cruelly you treat both yourself and me. What 
a crime you commit in the name of your God. W& 
love as no other two ever loved ; you weep and m^" 
heart is broken. We are free; all give us to each 
other ; happiness is before us, and you repulse it ; you 
turn from it, and why ? You hardly know yourself^ 
unhappy child." 

" Eaoul," replied she suddenly regaining the proud 
energy of her voice, " I decline this happiness, because 
it would be a living lie ; we should not really be united. 
I repudiate it, because I must be loved as I love, and 
no love can endure but what springs from there ;" and 
she pointed to heaven. "Ah, I know," resumed she 
more gently — " I know that you suffer, and I would 
willingly kneel to ask your pardon for the pain I give. 
And you see I also suffer, less than you do, I think^ 
for I look forward to meeting you in the great here- 
after. Yes, Baoul, I not only hope that fervently, but 
I believe it firmly. Adieu !" 

Raoul let his hand drop for a moment into that 
which Sibylle held out to him, and then she turned 
rapidly homewards. As he stood watching, he saw 
her pause, supporting herself against one of the 
trees which bordered the valley, and he heard her 
murmur : 

'* I cannot see." 

Raoul ran to her. 
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" Take my arm. Do not fear me ; I will not say 
another word, nor utter another prayer; but you must 
return home, and you cannot do so alone." 

He felt her trembling beneath her cloak, wet with 
the night dews. Sibylle said nothing, but leaning on 
Raoul's arm slowly mounted the hill which rose above 
the fountain. Gradually her steps became stronger, 
but she remained with bent head drooping upon the 
arm that sustained her, as if unconscious of every- 
thing. 

After walking on for a quarter of an hour, Raoul 
paused suddenly, the cessation of movement recalled 
Sibylle from her stupor. She cast a startled glance 
around. 

"Mon Dieu r said she, "but I do not know this 
part ; I cannot see ; where are we ? This fog hides 
everything. Are you sure that we are in the right 
road r 

" Until this moment I thought we were, but now 
I must confess I am puzzled, I cannot see two yards." 

As so often happens towards the middle of the night 
in the autumn in Normandy, the fogs from the adja- 
cent marshes had risen suddenly and creeping round 
the branches and thickets had speedily filled all the 
wood. The white mist gave a mysterious, fantastiq air 
to the more detached clumps of brushwood, while in 
the thicker coverts amongst the taller trees it formed 
a bewildering, impalpable wall. Mademoiselle de 
Farias in this difficulty recovered all her self-posses- 
sion. She interrogated Raoul as to the direction that 
had been followed, thought for a moment, then collect- 
ing her ideas pursued the same path. After a few 
minutes she fancied that they were going further 
astray, and suggested that the best way would be to re- 
gain the Roche a la Fee, hoping that once being certain 

19 
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of the starting-point she would be more capable of 
guiding. They therefore tried to retrace their steps 
only succeeding in still further losing their way and 
reducing themselves to perfect bewilderment, having 
lost all usual landmarks. Sibylle soon guessed, by 
several slight signs, that they had passed the limits of 
the wood contiguous to the park and had entered the 
forest, which extended as far as the hills behind the 
highest cliflFs, two leagues from the chateau. They, 
however, continued walking with a sort of feverish 
resolution, determining always to go straight before 
them, while at almost every step they ran against the 
trunks of trees obscured from them by the fog. They 
descended and climbed steep hills, sometimes traversing 
marshy valleys, where their feet sunk deeply at every 
step. At intervals they paused and consulted together. 
Self-reproachful, sad words .escaped occasionally from 
Sibylle's lips. 

" Mon Dieu! how I am punished. What will they 
think ? they who love me so much, and whom I forgot, 
how anxious they will be !" She paused, shivering, 
unable for a moment to proceed, then said, " Let us 
go on," and valiantly recommenced the toilsome walk. 

Raoul was in despair; most of the time he preserved 
a mournful silence, supporting Sibylle with almost 
paternal tenderness and care. Once, notwithstanding 
her remonstrance, he carried her like a child in his 
arms, over a bog where he sank up to his knees. 

For two long hours they thus wandered helplessly 
through the wood in the darkness and fog, then on 
leaving a deep valley, they saw a high, round, wooded 
hill before them. Both at the same moment recognized 
the hill and knew that they had reached the confines 
of the forest where it lost itself on the clifi: Although 
they were two long leagues from the ch&teau they felt 
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reassured, for having gained the shore they could follow 
a known road. Sibylle, re-animated by this discovery, 
rapidly, almost joyously climbed the cliflF, but arrived 
at the top and just as they left the obscurity of the 
forest her head sank upon Baoul's shoulder. She had 
fainted. 

"Sibylle," said Baoul, gently; but she answered 
not. 

While he supported her, he looked around with wild 
eyes seeking for succour. All at once an expression of 
relief flashed across his face, for a few paces from them 
he distinguished a low half-ruined hut, which he 
fancied he recognised ; a light shone from some opening 
in it, gleaming redly through the fog. Raoul raised 
his voice. 

" Jacques," cried he, " Jacques come here. Here is 
Sibylle, Mademoiselle Sibylle, come quickly." 

A sound of hurried footsteps was heard and Jacques 
F^ray loomed through the fog. 

" Ah, mon gargon" continued Raoul in an agitated 
voice, " how happy I am to find you. I hardly knew 
if I were still upon earth. What a night! You see 
Mademoiselle Sibylle is ill ; make a fire quickly." 

" I have one," replied Jacques Feray, whom nothing 
astonished. " Come." 

Baoul, lifting Sibylle in his arms, followed the idiot 
into his hut. A few dying embers smouldered in one 
corner, between some large stones serving as a fire- 
place. Jacques threw an armful of fir spines upon the 
half-extinguished fire and a bright flame sprang up, 
illuminating the desolate hut. Raoul laid the faint- 
ing girl before the fire, still half-supporting her in his 
arms. 

"Go quickly, Jacques," said he, "and fetch some 
leaves and heather." 

19—2 
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Jacques went out, and returning several times with 
annfuls soon collected a large heap of heather and dry 
leaves, Raoul hastily forming them into a couch upon 
which they placed Sibylle. In a few moments she 
sighed and half-opened her eyes. On seeing Baoul 
leaning over her she smiled, then bewildered : 

'* Where are we ?" asked she. 

" With your friend, Jacques F^ray," said Baoul re- 
assuringly. " Do not fear, be at rest ; I will send to 
the chS.teau very soon, as soon as the fog has lifted a 
little. Lie down and try to sleep, I will watch by 
you." 

"Yes, I am very tired." Then meeting Jacques 
Foray's anxious, affectionate eyes, " Bon jour, mon 
Jacques" said Sibylle, faintly ; and turning towards 
the fire, " I am so cold, how nice this is." 

Her heavy eyelids closed, her head sank back into 
the heathery pillow, and she slept. 

Raoul made an imperative gesture to Jaques, im- 
posing silence, and he mistaking it for a sign of 
dismissal stole out on tiptoe and lay down on the grass 
just outside the hut. In a few minutes he began sing- 
ing in a low, melodious voice, one of those plaintive 
sailor's songs which he had sung during the night- 
watches at sea, and that he had often repeated beside 
his little daughter's cradle. Raoul, seated upon one of 
the large stones watching over Sibylle, listened, much 
moved, to the sad monotonous chant, which at such an 
hour under such circumstances was overpoweringly 
sad. From time to time he cast an anxious glance at 
the cliflF seen through the h^f-open door and was at 
length relieved to perceive that the fog was gradually 
clearing off. He wrote a few lines, by firelight, upon 
a page torn from his pocketbook, telling Monsieur de 
Farias of the events of the night, and cautiously in- 
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forming him of Sibylle's state. Then, leaving the hut, 
Monsieur de Chalys gave the note to Jacques, charging 
him to carry it as quickly as possible to the Ch&teau 
<ie Farias. Jacqtaes set off immediately with his usual 
rapid, unequal step. . 

Raoul, shivering in his wet clothes, re-entered the 
hut and seated himself upon the stool which formed 
Jacques' only attempt at furniture. Sibylle remained 
in a deep sleep ; her peaceful face framed by the 
white folds of her cloak, and illumined at moments by 
the gleams of firelight, bore painful traces of the 
emotions and fatigues of that terrible night. The 
young girl's eyes were surrounded by a deep purple 
ring while her. extreme pallor was at moments suc- 
ceeded by sudden flushes, and the hands pressed to her 
bosom rose and fell with her laboured breath. 

Baoul remained for several hours motionless, his 
eyes fixed upon this lovely form whose pure, wearied 
beauty recalled pictures of young Christian martyrs. 
The most dreadful fears possessed his mind. That 
which passed in his troubled heart during this sad 
watch, he himself could hardly have told; there are 
some things which a man's heart can feel but which 
his tongue can never utter. All at once his eyes filled 
with tears, and falling trembling on his knees, he 
looked up to heaven and prayed. 

A slight rustling sound roused him from this 
abstraction. Sibylle had risen upon her leafy couch 
and was looking at him with sparkling eyes. 

'^Baoul!" gasped she, clasping her hands with 
amazement. " You pray." 

As if beside himself, Baoul seized her hands. 

"Yes, Sibylle, I pray, I believe. I believe that 
-there is nothing true in the world, or that you are 
immortal." 
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Baoul burst into a flood of tears as he uttered these 
words. Sibylle had again fallen back upon her couch 
as if exhausted with more than human joy ; a smile of 
ecstasy hovered around her lips, while her eyes re- 
mained fixed joyously upon Baoul. The young girl, 
too overcome with happiness to speak, drew his 
hand, wet with sacred tears, to her lips and kissed 
it 

The grey light of dawn began to penetrate the hut, 
and sounds of confused voices and hurried steps were 
heard on the cliff. Almost immediately, Monsieur and 
Madame de Farias accompanied by Miss O'Neil ap- 
peared on the threshold. While the Marquise and 
governess covered Sibylle with caresses and plied her 
with endless anxious questions, Monsieur de F^rias^ 
exchanged a few rapid words with Baoul. 

" My poor child, my poor dear child," and the Mar- 
quis embraced his granddaughter aflfectionately. '^ Do 
you think you can walk? or shall we carry you? 
The carriage is below, on the shore; Monsieur, will 
you assist me." 

Sibylle rose with a slight effort, then standing up- 
right : 

*' Oh, I can walk," said she gaily. " I am quite my- 
self again. I could go to the end of the world." 

She cast a glance at Raoul, then leaning on her 
grandfather's aim, left the hut. 

As they traversed the top of the cliff to gain a little 
path which descended to the shore by a landslip, the 
morning broke and the sun rose suddenly over the 
waves, looking like a sphere of gold rising from the 
depths. Sibylle paused a moment as if dazzled, then 
turning towards Eaoul, who followed, pointed without 
a word to the glowing horizon. As they were about 
to descend the pathway she turned again : 
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" You come with us, do you not V 

Sibylle's voice was so quiet and clear, her eyes so 
cheerful, and her step so equal, that Raoul felt the 
fears which had tortured him through the hours of the 
night vanish in the morning light, and he cheerfully 
resumed the tone of everyday life. 

" No," said he, " I should weary you with my per- 
petual presence ; besides my rqad over the cliff is quite 
short, and, moreover, a walk will do me good, I am 
numb with cold. But I shall see you soon do not 
doubt me." 

Sibylle held out her hand, then turned and quickly 
disappeared down the winding path. When he bad 
lost sight of her, Raoul set off rapidly towards the 
village, and in half an hour reached the presbytere. 
He was surprised to see the carriage which had come 
for Sibylle standing before the gate. Inquiring hastily 
of a servant, he learnt that Mademoiselle de Farias had 
become suddenly so ill that it was impossible to take 
her further. The Marquis ran up to him in a state of 
agitation; Sibylle was completely prostrated by a 
violent fever, and was already delirious. They con- 
sulted together a moment, then Monsieur de Chalys 
started off in the carriage. After changing horses at 
the chfiiteau, [he proceeded to the episcopal city of 

^ seven leagues from Farias, to obtain the services 

of a physician of some note, who resided there. The 
Marquis had also begged him to telegraph to Paris for 

further advice. The town of not being a 

telegraphic station, Baoul drove on to the nearest rail- 
way station, two miles farther, to expedite the mes- 
sage. 

All this, with the difficulties of obtaining relays of 
horses, took the whole day, and it was nearly six in 
the evening when Monsieur de Chalys returned to the 
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presbytere, body and mind utterly worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety. 

As he entered the garden he met the doctor for 
whom he had gone in the morning, walking slowly up 
and down, looking very serious. 

'' Well, Monsieur ?" said he. 

" Well, it is a most malignant marsh fever, brought 
on partially by agitation of mind and partly by being 
-exposed all night to the fog amongst the marshes." 

"Is there any danger ?" 

" Very grave danger." 

" Ah, Monsieur, save her." 

"You may rest assured, Monsieur, that I shall 
neglect nothing. If she resist this first attack we 
may hope, but it has been a terrible paroxysm. It has 
now somewhat subsided, and she has ceased to scream. 
We will go and see her." 

Madame de Farias and Miss O'Neil appearing at 
this moment at the door, Raoul ran towards them. 
They took his hands without speaking. 

" Ah, Madame ! ah, heavens, you tell me nothing." 

" She is a little better," murmured the Mar- 
quise. 

" Oh, it is my fault, unhappy that I am." 

" No, Monsieur, no — calm yourself; she told us all 
this morning; we do not reproach you in the least. 
It is a sorrow in which we all share, Besides, for the 
last few moments we have hoped." 

Monsieur de Farias' voice was heard on the staircase. 

" Louise," said he, " will you come ?" 

The two ladies hurried away, the doctor following 
them precipitately. 

Monsieur de Chalys left alone, walked up and down 
for a few minutes pressing his hand to his burning 
forehead, then paused and listened, but no sound 
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came from the invalid's room. A gentle melancholy 
stillness reigned in the little garden, over which the 
shades of evening were already creeping. 

Seeking to calm his intolerable anxiety by per- 
petual movement, Raoul left the garden, and for some 
time walked up and down the road before the gate. 
^11 at once he climbed the hill, crossed the cemetery, 
-and entered the church. When he saw the half- 
finished paintings on the walls and roof, souvenirs 
of so many hopes, so many happy hours, glimmering 
through the twilight of the nave, a bitter pain seized 
his heart. In a passion of grief he threw himself on 
his knees on the pavement, lay his head on the altar- 
^teps, and sobbed in agony. 

He was still there praying and weeping when a 
hand was laid on his shoulder; he rose, TAbb^ 
Benaud stood before him paJe and mute. Kaoul took 
his hand, and looking into his eyes, 

*' Ah, mon pire,* cried he, " what have you come 
to tell me ? Spare me, mon plre. It is not ended — 
say it is not ended — she is not dead ! Mon Dieu ! 
what is left me in the world if she be gone ? Do not 
say she is dead, I beg you ! I implore you." 

And Kaoul fell on his knees before the priest in a 
state bordering on delirium. 

The old man raised him. 

" Mon ami, calm yourself, think of God. Come, she 
asks for you." 

" She asks for me ?" 

He looked with questioning, agonized eyes, then 
seemg that the curb's Hps were tremblmg with emotion, 
he. followed silently. They descended the hill with- 
out exchanging a word. 

As they mounted the narrow staircase of the pres- 
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bytere the doctor met them, he pressed Raours hand, 
as he passed : 

" Be a man, Monsieur," said he. 

They entered the little chamber which Baoul had 
occupied ; it was there they had carried Sibylle. The 
Marquis de Ferias, the Marquise and Miss O'Neil were 
standing at the head of the bed, calm and grave, but 
with the tracer of recent tears. Raours first glance 
encountered Sibylle's large blue eyes directed anxiously 
towards the door, but when she saw him, her expression 
changed to calm placidity. He approached the bed ; 
Sibylle's face, surrounded by her masses of fair hair^ 
breathed forth such a look of sweet serenity, almost 
amounting to cheerfulness, that for a moment Raoul 
could not believe in her critical state. She slightly 
moved her head, and smiled in greeting, then looked 
towards the cure, who also approached. 

" Monsieur," said the old j)riest in a slow, painful^ 
yet clear voice, "Mademoiselle de Farias had hoped 
that even in this solemn moment she might be united 
to you by the marriage benediction. She was ignorant^ 
and I felt it necessary to tell her that my duty forbids 
my consecrating such a marriage; but I will do all 
that my conscience permits to give a last consolation 
to this heart that has loved you so dearly and so long." 
He paused for a moment, then resumed. " Mademoi- 
selle de Ferias has told me, Monsieur, that henceforth 
you partake of her pure faith and hope of eternal 
life." 

" Yes, Monsieur," replied Baoul, " for ever." 

A ray of joy passed like a gleam of sunshine across. 
Sibylle's features. The old priest paused for a moment, 
to gather calmness, then said : 

" Take her hand." 

Baoul gently enclosed Sibylle's hand in his. 
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The old cure, lifting Lis eyes to heaven, said in a 
voice broken with emotion : 

" My God 1 God of goodness, Thou knowest how 
"these two love, and how they have suffered. Grant 
that these two souls, so worthy the one of the other, 
and whom Thou art about to separate, may one day 
be united for all eternity. And vouchsafe to bless the 
promise that I make them in Thy name. Amen." 

There was a sound of smothered sobs as the old 
priest ended this prayer, and he himself could not 
restrain his tears. Sibylle alone was tearless; her eyes, 
her whole features seemed bathed in bright, smiling 
light. After a moment, slje summoned the cure by a 
look ; he bent over her pillow, and she spoke to him 
in a low, timid voice. 

" Monsieur," said TAbb^ Renaud, " embrace 
her." 

Eaoul leant over the couch and pressed his trembling 
lips to the young girl's forehead and hair. A faint 
flush rose to Sibylle's cheeks ; she looked up at Baoul 
with infinite tenderness and love, then the colour 
faded rapidly, she turned deadly pale, her eyelids 
closed, her lipa half parted, and her unalterable beauty 
became fixed in the stillness of death. 

« 

To-day there are three white tombstones to be seen 
in the little churchyard on the cliff. On the whitest, 
often strewn with wild flowers, is this simple in- 
scription: "Sibylle Anne de Ferias, aged nineteen," 
and a little lower, " In eternum." 

Since the last events of this history, the Comte 
Baoul de Chalys has lived at the Chateau de Farias, 
wishing not only to carry out Sibylle's desires, but 
also at the request of the Marquis and Marquise who 
now call him their son. He has never left them, and 
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seems at the same time to have inherited all Mademoi- 
selle de Farias' goodness. The recipients of his charity- 
render an almost superstitious respect to the sad, 
severe looking young man. They hardly know his 
name, but call him "The fiancee of Mademoi- 
seUe." 



THE END. 
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phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 10s. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 55. 

•• Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

MOVING EARS. By the Van. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
Rector of Newtown, Kent i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or. Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.** 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EVERLASTING TOR- 
MENT OF THE WICKED SHOWN TO B^ UN- 
SCRIPTURAL. In wrapper, Price is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS. Original and 
Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper. Price is. (post free.) 

'THE REGENT: a play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
-■- J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

'THE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-■- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. bent.mus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Slonerion. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. oJ. cl th. 

T^PITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchhyard 
"^^ Literature: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaph, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

•• Entertaining."— /'a// Mai/ Gazette, 

*• A capital collection." — Cinirt Circular, 

** A very readable volume. " — Daiiy Review. 

*' A most interesting book." — i^eeds Mercuty, 

** Interesting and amusing." NonconformisU 

*' Particularly entertaining." — Pubiic Opinion, 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greeniiou^h 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. SALisrox. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 38. 6d. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author ol " Tn^ 
Mistress of Langdale HaU." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloih. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MuNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Woiks of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 
SITLTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Expenences during 
Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, ^ith Explanatory 
Remarks to the Present Day, by his son, Edward B. B. 
Barker, H.B.M. ConsuL In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

''PO.THE DESERT AND BACK; or, Travels in Spain, 
J- the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. 
TURTON. One vol., large post 8vo. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Titnes\ Author of '* Couotry Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30S. Second Edition. 

The Times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be wdcome 
to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M. A, of Oriel Collie, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second EdiHon,) 

Tlie Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing conmientaiy on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn \»ith sympathetic 
interest." 

Tlie Saturday Sevlew says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain ^ill best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of • Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL** 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

" May be safely recommended." — World. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
£di6ce. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By thQ 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
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NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 



READY. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST 
FIVE SULTANS OF TURKEY; 

being the Experiences during Fifty Years of Mr. 
Consul-General Barker. With Explanatory Remarks 
to the Present Day by his Son, Edward B. B. Barker, 
Her Majesty's Consul. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT 
IN BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 

By John Bradley. Large post 8vo, 12^'. 

** A very modest and unpretentious record of a notable feat of travel. 
. . . The whole is very interesting ; its worst fault is one that can rarely 
be found with the record of travel — there is not enough of it." — Scotsman. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK; 

or, Travels in Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 
1875-76. By ZoucH H. TuRTON. Large post 8vo, 

12S. 

NOTICE. — The New Story by the popular Author of * Miss Dorothy's 

Charge, * St. Simon's Niece,' etc. 

MADAME : a NoveL 

By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of ' Miss Dorothy's 
Charge,* *St. Simon's Niece,* etc. 3 vols., 31J. 6d. 

GERALD BOYNE : a NoveL 
By T. W. Eames. 3 vols., 31J. 6d, 

FRANK AMOR. 

By " Jajabee.'* 3 vols., 31J. 6//. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. 

By Sydney Grundy. 3 vols., 31J. G(L 



MAUD LEATHWAITE : an Autobiography. 
By Beatrice A. Jourdan, Author of * The Journal of 
a Waiting Gentlewoman.' Crown 8vo, 7^. 6//. 

FOR TWO YEARS. 

By Vectis. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^/. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. 

By Florence Harding. Crown 8vo, 7^. dd. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; or, Lost and Found: 
a Tale for Boys and Girls. By Helen C. Nash. 
I vol., crown Svo, ts. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS : a Novel. 
By Marie J. Hyde. Crown Svo, 7^. 6^. 

ST. NICHOLAS EVE; and other Tales. 
By Mary C. Rowsell. Crown Svo, 7^. dd. 

THE CLEWBEND. 

By " Dephus." Crown Svo, \os, 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. 

By C. L. J. S. Crown Svo, 10s, 6d. 

REAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown Svo, 7J. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS. 

Crown SvO; 75. dd. 

THE REAL AND THE IDEAL, THE 
BEAUTIFUL AND THE TRUE ; 

or, Art in the Nineteenth Century : a Plain Treatise 
for Plain People, containing a new and startling 
Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By A Rustic 
Rusk IN. 2s, 6d, 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, The Curiosities of Church- 
yard Literature; 

being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with an 
Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown Svo, cloth, 
post free, 5^, 

THE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS : 

a Sketch of the Reforms and Ministrations of the 
Rev. Septimus Alban, Member of the E. C. U., 
Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By A. B. Wildered, 
Parishioner. Fcap. Svo^ 2s, 6d., cloth. 



AS THE SHADOWS PALL : a Novel. 

By J. Edward Muddock, Author of * A Wingless 
Angel,' etc. 3 vols., 31 J. td. 

A NEW-FASHIONED TORY. 

I vol., crown 8vo, 7^. 6//. 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 
3 vols., 31^. 6^. 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE : a Novel. 
By JuGURTHA. 3 vols., 3 1 J. 6^. 

SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. 
By Beatrice Yorke. 3 vols., 31^. 6^. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. 

^Y Angus Comvn. i vol., crown 8vo, 7^. ()d, 

COOMB DESERT : a Novel. 

By G. W. FiTZ. I vol., crown 8vo, 75. ^d. 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED : 
a Novel. 
By Hilda Reay. i vol., crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM HANSON ; 

or. Brave Endeavours achieve Success : a Story for 
Boys. By F. Garside, M.A. With a number of 
graphic Coloured Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
price 55. 

THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL TORMENT 
SHOWN TO BE UNSCRIPTURAL. 

In wrapper, price u. / 

THE IRISH COLLAPSE ; 

or. Three Months of Home Rule : a Vision of Con- 
fusion. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donnvbrook. In 
wrapper, price i^. 

ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN: A 
Warning to those about to Marry. 
In wrapper, 6//. post free. 



A SECOND SERIES OF MUSICAL TALKS, 
PHANTASMS, AND SKETCHES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 

By Mary P. Maudslay. (Uniform with the First 
Series, which may also be had.) i vol., crown 8vo, 
price 7^. 6^. 

VAGABOND CHARLIE. 

By "Vagabond." i vol., crown 8vo, price js. 6d. 

TRAVELS WEST. 

By William Minturn, Large post 8vo, price 125". 

RIDING OUT THE GALE : a Novel. 

By Annette Lyster. 3 vols., 31J. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY: a Novel. 

By Robert Beveridge. i vol., crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

THE SEARCH FOR A HEART : a Novel. 

By John Alexander. 3 vols., 315-. 6d, 

DONE IN THE DARK: a Novel. 

By the Author of * Recommended to Mercy.* 3 vols., 
3 1 J. 6d. 

A DISCORD : a Novel. 

By Aleth Willeson. i vol., crown Svo, 7^. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH : a Novel. 

By G. Douglas, Author of * Brown as a Berry,' etc. 
3 vols., 3 1 J. 6d. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. 
By her Father. Translated from the German by 
H. Mannheimer. Crown Svo, price 55. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. 

By Octave Feuillet. Translated by Margaret 
Watson. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 
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